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CHAP.  XXVI. 

TH  E  confidence  of  Ataliba  authorized 
Alonzo  to  explore  in  his  bofom  the  hid¬ 
den  caufe  of  this  melancholy,  with 
v/hich  he  faw  him  confumed.  “  Inca,’^  fays  he, 
I  fear  the  impending  danger,  of  which  I  was 
anxious  to  forewarn  you,  hath  too  deeply  af- 
felled  your  mind.” 

“  In  feeking  the  ground  of  my  anxiety,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Inca,  “  you  afford  me  confolation.  I 
was  afraid  to  diftrefs  you,  tho’  I  wanted  a 
friend  to  partake  my  concern.  It  refpecls  my 
right  to  the  throne  I  poflefs,  and  from 
VoL.  II.  A  which 
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which  the  king  of  Cufco  is  determined  ta 
drive  me.  I  want  with  him,  a  wife  mini- 
fter  and  a  faithful  mediator,  and  have  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  you.  Will  you  undertake  the  office?” 

_ _ <•'  Yes,”  anfwered  Alonzo,  if  your  caufe 

sjbejufl:.’’ — ‘‘It  is  jufi;  and  you  yourfelf  will 
judge  it  to  be  fo.  Underfiand  then  the  na- 
ture  of  this  empire  from  its  origin  *,  wdth 
««  what  view  it  was  founded,  and,  ;as  it  hath 
been  continually  expanding,  the  reafons  why 
it  [muft  have  declined,  if  it  had  not  been  di- 

vided.  ' 

t(  early  times  this  immenfe  sountry  was 
<«  Inhabited  by  various  nations,  who  were 
without  laws,  unufed  to  difeipline,  and  de- 
««  ftitute  of  morals.  Wandering  thro’  forefts, 
their  prey,  and  fuch  fruits  as  an  uncultivated 
foil  threw  forth,  as  it  were,  in  pity  to  their 
««  wants,  afforded  them  a  cafual  fubUfience. 
“  Their  hunting  eonfiffed  of  w^ar  on  each  other, 
and  the  conquerors  fed  on  the  bodies  of  the 
««  vanquiilied.  They  waited  not  for  the  laft  figh 
ft  of  the  wounded  to  drink  bis  blood,  but  tore 
tthim  afunder  alive  *.  Their  captives  they, 
fatted  for  their  deteffable  feafis.  Of  tbefe, 

'  if  any  were  females,  they  fuflercd  then  com* 

Sec  Card!,  bock  i.  chap.  12, 
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«  pnnlons  to  cohabit  with  them,  or  elfe  rendcre.l 
“  them  pregnant  themfelves,  for  the  purpolc  ot 

devouring  their  ofispring.  ^  ^ 

“  Some  of  them,  grateful  by  inflina,  wor- 
‘‘  flapped  every  objea  in  nature  from  whicd 
“  they  derived  any  advantage  ;  mountains,  the 
“fources  of  rivers;  rivers  themfelves,  and  the 
“  fountains  which  watered  and  fertilized  the 
earth  ;  the  trees  which  afforded  them  fuel ; 

“  thofe  animals  of  a  gentle  and  timid  nature  upon 
«  which  they  fed  ;  the  fea  abounding  with  lifo, 
“  and  which  they  denominated  their  Nurfe  *. 
«  But  objeas  of  terror  had  the  moft  numerous  vo- 

“  taries. 

^^hatever  was  hideous,  or  horrible,  they 
«  converted  to  a  god,  as  if  man  was  delighted  to 
“  terrify  himfelf.  They  worfliipped  the  tyger, 
“  the  lion,  the  vulture,  and  large  fnakes  :  they  a- 
dored  the  elements,  tempells,  the  winds,  thun- 
“der;  caverns  and  precipices:  they  proilrated 
themfelves  before  torrents,  the  noife  of  \vhich 
deprefled  them  with  fear ;  before  gloomy  fo- 
reds,  and  at  the  foot  of  thofe  dreadful  volcanos, 
«  which  call  forth  upon  them  torrents  of  flame 
“  and  rocks  of  fire. 


*  Ssc  Garcii.  book  I.  chap.  2. 
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Having  formed  to  them'felves  Deities  crud 
and  fanguinary,  their  worihip  muft  correfpond 
to  the  nature  of  their  Gods.  -  One  man  thought 
“  to  pleale  the  objed  of  his  devotion,  by  piercing 

u  mangling  his  entrails  ;  another, 

mil  more  furious,  would  fnatch  the  fuckling 
from  the  bread  of  its  mother,  and  daughter  it 
on  the  altar  of  his  blood-thirfly  Gods.  In  pro- 
“  portion  as  their  fufferings  were  rendered  more 
“  exquifite,  the  enjoyment  of  their  Divinity  was 
‘I  fuppofed  to  be  augmented.  From  the  Gods  to 
*  whom  they  facrificed  what  was  mod  dear  to 
“  themfelves,  they  expeded  the  gratification  of  e- 
“  very  defire  *. 

“  He,  whofe  rays  diffufe  life  throughout  na- 
ture,  beheld,  and  pitied  their  error.  “  It  is  not,” 
faid  he,  «  drange  that  thofe  fliould  be  wicked, 

‘‘  whofe  hearts  have  no  underdanding.  ladead 
“  of  punilhing  them  for  walking  in  darknefs,  let 
“  us  fend  them  the  truth  ;  they  will  walk  in  its 
“  ^ight.  It  IS  not  lefs  eafy  to  illuminate  their 
minds  than  their  eyes.*’ 

He  fpoke ;  and  fent  into  thefe  inhofpitabic 
climates,  two  of  his  well -beloved  children, 

*  M-aninm  Cochay  mother  iea. 
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tlie  wife  and  virtuous  Manco,  and’  the  beau- 

“  tiful  Cello,  his  filler  and  wife  "b 

«  My  dear  Alonzo,  you  will  fee  the  celebrated 
“and  facred  place  where  thefe  children  of  the 
“  Sun  defcended  f.  The  favages  fcattered  in 
the  furrounding  forefls  alTembled  at  their  ca 
“  Manco  inllruaed  the  men  to  cultivate  the 
“  earth  ;  to  fow  it,  and  direft  the  currents  o 
“water  for  its  refrelliment :  Cello  taught  tae 
“  women  to  fpin,  and  to  weave,  and  inveft  them- 
“  felves  in  the  clothes  they  had  woven  ;  to  de- 
“  vote  their  attention  to  domeflic  cares,  to 
“  ferve  their  hulbands  with  tender  aiTiduity,  and 
“  to  educate  their  children.  They  added  to  the 
“  gift  of  the  arts  the  blelTing  of  laws.  The  wor- 
“  fhip  of  the  Sun  their  father,  an  mllitution 
“  infpired  by  love  and  founded  on  gratitude, 

“  which  never  coft  nature  a  figh,  nor  reafon  a 
“  murmur,  was  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  the  foul  of 

“  thejeft.  rt  r  1 

“  Allonilhed  to  behold  thernfelves  furround- 

“  ed  by  plenty,  fecurity  and  peace,  blelTings 

“  which  before'  were  entirely  unknown,  they 

“  feemed  to  be  tranllated  into  a  new  Hate  of  be- 

i<  ing.  Their  wants  being  fatished,  their  terrors 

*  Garcil.  book  i.  chcip.  15 • 

t  Where  thefe  children  of  the  Sun  defcended.]  On  the  borders 
of  a  lake  about  a  league  didant  from  Cufeo.  The  Incas  had 
there  built  a  magniiicent  temple  to  the  Sun. 
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The  pleafure  of  worlhippin?  a  proJ 
‘  «  God,  and  of  being  juft 

«  b  •  imitation  of  him  ;  the  facility  of 

“  benevolence ;  in  a  word, 

the  charms  of  an  innocent  and  peaceable  focie- 

«  u  'leart.  Alhamed  of  having 

„  ^  barbarous,  they  readily  yielded 

„  a  imd  fubmitted  to  the  mild  re- 

ftraints  of  law.  Cufco  was  founded  by  their 

.<  1*  by  a  hundred  vil- 

lages  .  The  venerable  Manco,  before  he  re- 
turned  to  repofe  himfelf  with  the  Sun,  his  fa- 
“  ther,  beheld  uninterrupted  profperity  in  the  em- 
pire  he  had  founded. 

“  His  eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him  f ,  and,  like 
“  himfelf,  bygentlenefs,  perfualion,  and  benefits, 
enlarged  the  limits  of  this  happy  empire 

refpeaabie  ;  but  employed  them  only  againft 

“  Ae  ferocity  of  his  neighbours,  without  itnbru- 
“  ing  his  hands  in  their  bJood. 

*  Encompajed  ly  a  hundred  villages.-]  Thirteen  on  the  Faff 
the  Wcff,  twenty  on  the  North,  and  forty  on  tS 

t  His  eldefi  fon  fucceedcd  him.]  Sinchi  Rocha,  the  fecond 
mg.  His  conqueft  extended  twenty  leagues  to  the  South. 

t  The  heir  of  this  Prince.]  Loqnn  Yupangue,  the  third  Kin^ 

conquered  forty  leagues  of  countiy  from  North  to  South  and 
twenty  from  Well  to  Eaff.  ’  “ 
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“  His  fucceflbr  was  lefs  happy.  The  peo- 

pie  whom  he  attempted  to  bring  over  com- 
“  pelled  him  to  fight  *,  The  firft  a£lion  was 
“bloody;  but  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  a- 
“  toned  for  his  conqueft.  His  valour  infpired 
“  fear,  and  his  clemency  love. 

“  The  eldeft  fon  of  this  hero  f  greatly  cn- 
“  larged  his  dominions,  but  without  expending 
“  either  the  blood  or  the  tears  of  thofe  whom  he 
“  vanquillied.  His  return  to  Cufco  was  ^glori-‘ 
“  ous;  he,  was  borne  in  triumph  by  Kings. 

“  The  fucceeding  J  Incas,  to  fubdue  the  feroci- 
“  ous  people  with  whom  they  contended^ 

*  Compelled  him  to  fight. ']  Thefe  were  the  Cayaviriy  a  fouthern 
people,  whom  he  befieged  on  their  mountain.  He  fought  alfo 
the  Collas  at  the  ford  of  a  river,  the  mountaineers  of  Atom~Pmaj 
and  thofe  of  Villili  and  Dallia  on  the  Weft. 

f  The  eldefl  fon  of  this  hero.]  Capac  Yupangue,  the  fifth 
King.  His  conqueft  extended  on  the  Weft,  as  far  as  the  fea; 
on  the  South,  from  Tatira  to  the  country  of  the  Choreas  \  on  the 
Eaft,  to  the  foot  of  mount  Antis ;  on  the  North,  to  Racuna^  in  the 
province  of  Chinca, 

^  The  fucceeding  Incas.]  Roc  a,  the  fixth  King; 

The  feventh,  Viracocha. 

The  eighth,  Pachacutec. 

The  ninth,  Yupangue. 

The  tenth,  Tupac  Yupangue. 

The  eleventh,  Huaina  Capac,  father  of  the  two  reigning 
Uncas. 
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**  were  fometimes  obliged  to  befet  their  retreat, 
to  repel  their  efforts  to  efcape  from  it,  and 
there  allow  them  to  refolve  on  fuch  meafures 
“  as  neceffity  might  dictate.  But  our  arms 
“  awaited  the  refult  of  their  determination, 
**  without  ever  affaulting  them.  If  they  refol- 
ved  to  live  independent  and  unhappy,  it  was  a 
maxim  to  give  them  up,  rather  than  deffroy 
them.  Ever  indulgent  and  condefcending, 
“  Peace  went  forth  to  meet  them  ;  and  her 
only  requihtion  for  the  blefiings  fhe  offered 
was  a  diipofition  to  enjoy  them.  It  was  the 
great  defign  of  the  Incas  to  engage  the  world 
“  to  be  happy.  A  pure  inffitution  of  religion, 
“  wife  laws,  extenfive  knowledge,  ufeful  arts, 
“  were  the  fruits  of  conqueft  ;  and  thefe  the 
««  conquered  were  allowed  to  gather.  Such  for 
“  eleven  reigns  was  their  ambition  and  their' 
glory,  and  fuch  was  the  reward  of  their  la- 
‘‘  hours. 

“  The  difficulty,  however,  of  prote£Iing  this 
empire,  encreafed  with  its  extent.  During 

*  Tie  Uejfmgs  Jhe  offered.']  When  befieged  on  the  mountains 
they  wanted  provifions,  and  their  children  and  wives  had  no 
other  fubfiftence  than  the  plants  of  the  vallles,  not  only  were 
'they  fed,  but  loaded  back  with  fuppiies  for  their  fathers  and 
hulhands,  and  charged  with  the  offer  of  friendlhip  and  peace, 

i  the 
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**  the  long  fpace  of  ten  reigns  it  had  experienced 
“  but  a  fingle  revolt.  My  father,  who  was  the 
“  mod  gentle  and  juft  of  Kings,  faw  three  ;  one 
«  towards  the  North,  and  two  to  the  South  of 
«  thefe  mountains.  The  extremities  were  no 
longer  under  the  eye  of  one  monarch.  To- 
«  wards  the  Eaft  they  had  furmounted  the  lofty 
“Andes*;  on  the  Weft  they  ran  out  into  the 
“  fea  ;  to  the  North  and  the  South  immenfe  de- 
“  farts  lie  open  before  us  *,  in  ftiort,  the  whole 
“  continent  was  included  in  the  plan  of  our  con- 
“  quefts.  A  partition  was  therefore  neceflary  a- 

mong  the  childreu  of  the  Sunt 
“  My  father  having  fubdued  this  fertile  and 

extenfive  province,  thought  the  time  was  now 
come  for  making  a  divifton.  He  had  mar- 
**  ried  two  wives;  the  one  was  Ocello,  his  lifter; 

the  other,  Zulma,  a  defeendant  from  the  royal 
“  line  f.  Huafear  is  the  eldeft  of  the  children 
“  of  Ocello;  he  poflelTes  Cufeo,  the  city  of  the 
“  Sun,  and  the  empire  of  our  anceftors.  I  am 
“  the  eldeft  of  the  children  of  Zulma ;  and  the 
province  of  Q^ito,  an  acquifition  made  by  my 
father,  was  the  inheritance  which  he,  liberally 

*  Mountains  fince  called  the  Cordelietes. 

^  A  defeendant  from  the  roynl  line~\  Of  the  Caciques,  who  before 
;the  conquefl  of  this  province  had  been  Kings  of  ^xto, 

“  and 
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and  unfolicited,  bequeathed  to  me,  with  his 
“  expiring  breath. 

“  The  doubt  is,  whether  he  might  thus  dlfpofe 
of  a  pofleffion  which  he  held  by  his  own  right, 
“  and  owed  only  to  his  own  valour  ?  This  is  the 
origin  of  a  difpute  between  my  brother  and  my- 
lelf,  which,  if  he  compel  me  to  take  up  arms, 
‘‘  mufb  terminate  in  blood. 

“  My  brother  is  haughty  and  indignant.  His 
cold  pride  knows  not  how  to  bend.  To  his 
‘‘  contempt  for  the  will  and  memory  of  a  father, 
‘‘  he  joins  the  requilltion  to  myfelf,  that  I  fhali 
‘‘  defcend  from  my  throne  and  become  fubmif- 
five  to  the  law  of  his  will.  Feel  you,  if  I 
‘‘  can  comply,  I  love  my  brother ;  it  is  dread- 
‘‘  ful  to  fee  his  hatred  purfiie  me ;  it  is  terrible 
to  refledf  that  his  people  and  mine  mull:  be- 
‘‘  come  foes  to  each  other,  and  that  a  domedic 
war,  kindled  between  the  Incas,  will  ren- 
“  der  both  an  eafy  prey  to  a  foreign  oppredbr. 
But  this  fcepter,  this  diadem,— — from  my 
,  “father  I  received  them;  and  fliall  I  fuffer 

^  father  to  be  infulied  ?  There  is  nothino* 

‘  ss  an  equal,  an  ally,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
y  “  that  I  would  not  yield  to  Huafcar.  Does  he 

jf  ,  “  to  extend  his  conquefts  beyond  the 

banks  of  Mauli  *,  or  the  current  of  Ama- 

?  -  *  A  river  of  Chili. 


“  rumayu  ? 
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»  rumayu  *  ?  I  will  join  in  the  entcrprlze.  Do 
there  remain  in  the  vales  of  Nafca,  or  of  Eifco, 
any  rebels  to  be  reduced?  1  will  affift  to  fu  - 
<«  je6l  them.  His  enemies  fliall  be  mine.  But 
“  why  will  he  perfift  to  difgrace  me  ?  Why,  to 
“diflionour  and  debafe  his  own  blood  ,  ihefe 
“  tears  are  witneffes  to  you  of  my  hncenty. 

“  Mofl  earnehly  do  I  wifli  for  peace.  I  have 
fenfibility,  but  am  violent  *,  and  greatly  tear 

unayfelf.  It  is  for  thee,  my  dear  Alonzo,  to 

“  prevent  the  evils  of  impending  dilcoi  .  e 
‘‘  pair  to  Cufco.  Humanity  dwells  in  thy  heart, 

“  and  truth  on  thy  lips  :  thy  candour,  thy  in« 
tegrity,  the  natural  fuperiority  of  thy  rea  on  to 
ours,  that  perfuafive  charm  which  accompanies 
thy  words,  may,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  him, 
and  fpare  us  both  the  molt  diftreffing  evi  s. 
‘‘  Shun  not  to  exprefs,  in  the  flrongeft  manner, 
“the  horror  which  a  civil  war  excites  in  my 
“heart;  nor  fear  repeatedly  to  afiure  him  that 
“  I  will  never  relinquifli  my  rights.  My  dying 
“  father  placed  me  upon  the  throne  which  he 
“  himfeli  had  raifed  and  confirmed  and  I,  to  the 
“  lafi;  gafp  of  life,  will  maintain  it.” 

'  *  The  river  of  Snakes,  now  the  vive-r  de  la  Plata, 

Alonzo 


ij 
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Alonzo  felt  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
.  fuch  a  commiffion ;  but  was  not  difpofed  to  de¬ 
cline  it ;  and  every  thing  was  foon  prepared  that 
could  confer  a  fplendor  on  his  embaffiy,  becoming 

the  majefty  of  both  Kings. 

\ 
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PKEVIOUS  to  Alonzo’s  departure,  the  Inca, 
to  commence  this  pacific  enterprize  under 
favourable  aufpices,  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  Sun. 
The  Mexicans  attended ;  and  Alonzo  himfelf, 
as  he  partook  not  in  the  rites,  thought  it  no  crime 
to  be  prefent. 

The  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  who  were  admitted 
into  the  temple,  miniftered  to  the  Pontiff  at  the 
altar.  It  was  their  duty  to  diftribute  the  facrifi- 
cial  bread  which  one  of  them,  after  the  offer¬ 
ing,  preferred  to  the  Incas. 

The  unhappy  deftiny  of  Cora  ordained  that  file 
fliould  officiate  on  this  folemn  day. 

Alonzo,  by  the  diftingulfhed  favour  of  the 
Monarch,  was  placed  near  him.  The  Priefiefs 

*  The  facrtficial  head.']  This  bread  was  compofed  of  the 
fined  maize,  and  was  called  CancU, 

approached 

* 
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a^proaclied  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  and  her 
brow  crowned  with  flowers.  Her  eyes  were 
call:  down;  but  her  long  eye-lafhes  permitted  a 
fparkling  radiance  to  efcape  them.  Her  lovely- 
hands  trembled,  her  lips  were  agitated,  her 
bofom  panted,  and  every  circumftance  expreflhd 
the  fenflbility  of  her  heart.  Happy  would  flie 
have  been  had  her  timid  eyes  been  never  raifed' 
on  Alonzol  One  glance  deftioyed  her;  this  im¬ 
prudent  glance  prefented  to  her  view  the  molt 
formidable  enemy  to  her  repofe  and  her  innocence. 
If  he,  by  his  grace  and  beauty  had  melted 
the  hearts  even  of  cannibals  when  thirfting  for 
his  blood,  what  rnuffc  have  been  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  breaft  of  a  virgin,  Ample,  tender, 
ingenuous,  and  made  for  love!  This  fentiment, 
the  germ  of  which  nature  had  planted  in  her 
bofom,  difclofed  itfelf  all  at  once. 

In  her  agitation,  occafioned  by  the  flght  of 
the  Spaniard,  whole  beauty  was  hill  improved 
by  his  drefs,  Ihe  fcarcely  could  prevent  the 
golden  baiket  that  contained  the  offering,  from, 
falling  out  of  her  hands.  Her  cheek  loft  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  her  heart  alternately  fufpended  and 
redoubled  its  palpitation.  A  fudden  chillnefs 
fucceeded  to  the  fever  that  throbbed  within  her 
veins,  and  her  trembling  knees  almoft  failed  to 
fupport  her. 

VoL.  IL 


B 


Having 


Having  finiflied  her  miniilry,  (he  returned  to¬ 
wards  the  altar :  but  Alonzo,  who  was  prefent 
to  her  imagination,  ftili  Teemed  before  her  eyes. 
Interrupted  and  confufed,  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  flie  diredled  a  fuppliant  look  towards 
the  image  of  the  Sun,  and  it  appeared  to  refleifl: 
upon  her  the  features  of  ^Alonzo.  “  O  God!” 
faid  file,  “  O  God!  what  can  this  delirium 
“  mean?  How  hath  this  young  flranger  bewilder- 
ed  my  fenfes!  I  am  no  more  myfelf.” 

The  facrifice  being  offered,  and  their  devotions 
concluded,  the  Inca,  attended  by  his  Court, 
retired;  the  Priefleffes  left  the  temple,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  that  inviolable  and  facred  afylum  where 
they  were  concealed  from  mortal  view. 

This  retreat,  in  which  Cora  had  found  her  days 
to  flow  on  in  a  peaceful  languor,  became  from 
that  moment  a  gloomy  and  dreadful  prifon. 
She  felt  the  full  weight  of  her  chains,  and  her 
heart  fighed  for  freedom,  tho’  it  were  but  in  a 
defart  and  with  Alonzo :  for  flie  continued  to 
fee  and  hear  him,  to  fpeak  and  complain  to  him, 
-as  if  he  had  been  adlually  prefent.  “  What! 
never,  never,”  fays  flie,  ‘‘  fhali  the  illufion, 
which  occupies  my  fancy,  become  a  reality? 
‘‘  Ah !  why  did  I  ever  fee  thee^  thou  dear  ob- 
“  jedt  of  my  thoughts,  if  I  am  condemned  to 
fee  thee  no  more  ?  Ah  !  come,  at  leaft  before  I 
,  die, 
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««  die,  come,  thou  adorable  man,  and  vie\v^ 
what  ravaf^e  the  fight  of  t^ee  alone  bath  made 
in  a  weak  heart;  come,  behold,  and  pity  thy 
‘‘viaim!  Where  art  thou?  Wilt  thou  delgm 
«  to  think  on  me;  on  me,  who  burn,  who  die, 
with  the  hopelefs  defire  of  feeing  thee  once 
more?  Alas!  Vvdiat  a  mifcrable  fituation  is 
“  mine!  I  feel  myfelf  dravm  towards  him  by 
««  an  invincible  attraaion:  my  foul  inccfiantly 
breaks  thro’  the  walls  of  my  confinement^ 
to  feek  him  :  awake,  afleep,  he  alone  pof- 
fciTes  my  thoughts;  I  would  give  my  life  to 
realize  one  of  my  dreams,  and  that  but  for  a 
moment,  even  if  the  next  I  fliould  ceafe  to 
“exift!  Gracious  God!  doft  thou  delight  in 
“  tyranny,  and  does  it  yield  tbee  pleafure  to 
rend  a  feeling  heart?  d’hou  knoweft  if  mine 
“  confented  to  the  oath  which  my  lips  uttered. 
A  power  I  could  not  oppofe  compelled  me  to 
fpeak;  but  nature,  in  a  voice  that  reached  to 
thee  at  the  infmnt,, -recLimed  a  gain  fl  the  un* 
juft  compulfion.  My  heart  is  not  perjured; 
<Mt  proirdfed  thee  =  nothing.  Give  me  back, 
“  then,  to  myfelf.  Al-as!  am' I  worthy  of  thee  ? 
Too  weak,  too  frail,  one  moment,  as  tliou  haft 
feeii,  one  glance  hath  difturbcd  my  foul  i  wild, 
diftradled,  I  no  longer  can  command  cither  my 
fenfes  or  mv  reafon.” 

B  z  At 
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At  thefe  words  fhe  proftrated  herfelf,  and  not 
daring  to  behold  the  light  of  the  God  flie  had  be¬ 
trayed  j  hid  her  face  in  her  veil,  which  was  wetted 
with  tears.-  But  foon  the  image  of  Alonzo,  and 
that  dreadful  idea,  Ifiall  fee  him  no  money  obtruded 
themfelves,  and  caufed  her  grief  to  burft  forth 
afrefh.  “O  my  father  !  what  have  you  done? 
“  And  what  have  I  myfelf  done  ?  Why  did  I  go 
“from  you?  Why  bury  myfelf  alive?  Alas? 
“  my  veneration  for  you  was  fo  full  of  affec- 
“  tion  I  would  have  ferved  you  with  fo  much 
“  attention  and  love  !  O  my  father  !  my  father  ! 
“  you  would  have  feen  me  near  you,  the  gentle 
“  confolation  of  your  peaceful  old  age,  partaking 
“  with  my  hiifband  the  duty  of  rendering  you 
happy,  and  under  your  eyes  bringing  up  'my 
“  children  ....  My  children  !  Ah  !  never  fhali 
“  I  be  a  motlier  ;  never,  at  that  dear  and  holy 
“  name,  fnall  my  heart  beat  with  joy. 
“  This  heart,  dead  to  the  tendered  feelings  of 
nature  and  its  fofteft  attachments,  is  diilevered 
‘‘  from  the  pureft  of  pleafures  for  ever.” 

That  rapid  and  terrible  lightning,  which 
kindles  at  once  two  hearts  made  for  each  other, 
had  ftricken  at  the  fame  inftant  both  the  young 
Indian  and  Ailonzo.  Surprized  to  fee  fuch  a 
c-o-mbi nation  of  charms,  agitated  and  enraptured 
with  the  fmgle  look  (he  cad  upon  him,  he  fol¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  her  with  his  03^5  to  the  extremity  of  the 
temple,  and  became  jealous  even  of  the  God 

whom  he  faw  her  adore. 

Gloomy,  reftlefs,  and  impatient,^^  he  returned 
to  the  palace.  Every  thing  diftrefled  and  con- 
ftrained  him.  He  endeavoured  to  recal  his  rea- 
fon  ;  he  reproached  himfelf  for  entertaining  fo 
foolidi  a  paffion,  eondemned  himfelf,  and  bludied 
at  it ;  he  tried  to  extrude  it  from  his  bofom  •.  but 
vain  were  his  reproaches  and  inededlual  Lis  e 
forts!  Redexion,  in  attempting  to  draw  out  the 
arrow,  did  but  deepen  the  wound.  One  look  Oi 
the  Prieftefs  had  transfufed  into  his  heart  the  de- 
liahtfui  poifon  of  hope.  Indifioluble  vows,  a 
fj'vere  davery,  an  incorruptible  and  vigilant 
guard,  and  an  inacceffibie  prifon,  by  turns  prc« 
fented  themfelves  to  his  thoughts,  and  thoug  1 
he  faw  the  difficulties  that  attended  each,  yet 

hope  deferted  not  his  bieaft. 

To  poffiefs  Cora  is  impoffible,  but  not  to  have 
known  how  to  pleafe  her :  “  and  if  (lie  loves  me,  ’ 
fays  he,  “  if  ffio  knows  that  I  adore  her,  if  ou». 

hearts  correfpond  to  each  other,  the  confci- 
«oufnefsof  it  will  afford  confolation  •,  ah!  this 

«  Avould  fuffice.” 

In  ruminating  inceffantly  upon  her,  a  thousand 
times  a  day  would  he  experience  every  emotion 
of.  this  wayward  love.  Confideration,  howcvei, 
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at  length  reftored  him  to  himfelf,  and  difcovered 
to  him  the  imprudence  and  fhame  of  his  tranf- 
ports.  What !  amongft  a  religious  people  to- 
attempt  a  facrilegious  violation  of  their  laws  ! 
In  the  court  of  a  King,  his  friend,  to  trample 
on  the  lights  of  hofpitality  !  to  expofe  the  obje£l' 
of  his  afleftion  to  difgrace,  and  to  the  punifh- 
ment  inevitably  connedfed  with  the  forgetful- 
neis  of  her  vows  !’  Thefe  were  fo  many  crimes, 
and  fo  great,  that  each  of  them  feparately  made 
Alonzo  tremble.  He  immediately  repelled  the 

thought,  and  refolved^  that  it  fliould*  never  over- 
come  him. 

•seeking  to  foothe  his  melancholy  in  folitude,, 
he  retiied  to  the  facred  inclofure  where  Cora  waS’ 
ccnnned.  The  bounds  were  extenfive  and  over- 
ijiadowed  by  thick  trees,  whole  ftately  height 
added  a  folemnity  to  the  venerable  fcene.  “  Be¬ 
neath  thefe  fhades,’^  laid  he,  the  lovely  Cora 
enjoys  the  cooling  breeze.  Alas  !  perhaps  flie 
“  there  fighs ;  and  neither  pity  nor  love  will 
dare  to  break  her  bonds.  Thele  walls  are 
high,  and  the  guard  is  watchful  5  but  how 
**  eafy  would  it  be  to  furmount  themd  Their 
“  fandity  is  their  beft  protedion.  Love,  the 
fatal  enemy  to  repofe  and  innocence,  love 
like  mine  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions  have  . 
neve?  felt.  The  habit  of  deliring  only<  what 

«  is 
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is  permitted,  conducts  them  quietly  along  the 
“  narrow  path  which  their  laws  prefcribed.  But 
“  how  cruel  are  thofe  laws,  to  which  youths, 
“  beatity,  and  love,  are  the  forrowful  vi^lims  I 
“  How  juft  and  generous  would  it  be  to  ftt 
“  them  free  !”  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
trembled  at  the  rifing  emotion  of  his  heart,  and, 
retired  form  the  palace.  “  Ah  !”  fays  he,  “  and. 
“  is  this  then  the  glorious  defign  \^hich  brought 
“  me-to  the  Inca’s  court!  1  profefted  myfelf  a. 
“  hero,  and  at  laft  am  found  a  prefidious,  weak^. 
“  and  defpicable  raviftier.” 

Thus  his  virtue  ftruggled,  and  would  have 
.  proved  viddorious,  had  not  a  terrible  event  given, 
an  afcendancy  over  it,  to  fear  and  compaflion. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Happy  are  the  people  that  cultivate  thofe 
vallies  and  hills  which  the  fea  fiirrounds, 
and  the  fubfidings  of  its  furges  compofe  I  The 
fliepherd  there  attends  his  flock  without  alarms  5 
and  the  hufbandman  fows  bis  grain,  and  reaps 
its  produce  in  peace.  But  wretched  are  the  in- 
Jiabitants  of  thofe  lofty  mountains,  whofe  feet 
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the  ocean  never  laves,  and  whofe  fLimmits  pierce 
the  clouds  !  Among  thefe  the  fubterranean  fires, 
that  rage  incefi'antly  beneath,  burfl  forth  in 
dreadful  fury,  and  from  thofe  immenfe  maffes  of 
calcined  rocks,  fauid  metals,,  aOies,  and?lavaj, 
T;dnch  coliedf  in  heaps  as  they  fall  around  the 
yawning  cliafms  through  which  they  forced  their 
way.  Pitiable  is  the  lot  of  thofe  whom  the 
fertility  of  this* deceitful  foil  allures  !  the  flowers, 
the  fruits,  and  the  crops  with  which  it  abounds 
ferve  but  to  hide  the  gulf  beneath.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  fertility,  which  penetrate  the  earth,  are 
but  exhalations  of  that  fire  by  which  it  is  con* 
fumed  :  the  increafe  of  its  abundance  is  the 
prefage  of  its  ruin  ;  and  it  fwallows  up  its  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  Such  is  the 
climate  of  Quito.  The  fite  of  this  city  was 
fubjeff  to  a  terrible  volcano  *,  and  its,  founda¬ 
tions  had  been  diilurbed  by  frequent  concuf- 
fions. 

When  the  Indians  were  one  day  difperfed.  in. 
the  fields  ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping  (for 
this  rich  valley  prefented  at  once  to  the  eye  the 
various  labours  of  the  y'^ear)  and  the  daughters 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  receiies  of  their  palace,  were 

s 

*  A  terr'ilde-volccno.']  Pichencna;  fee  the  defcription  of  this 
volcano  and  its  eruption  in  1538  and  1660,  in  the  relation  of 
M.  de  la  Condarnine’s  voyage. 
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employed  in  fpinning  and  weaving  the  precious 
texture  of  wool,  to  clothe  the  Pontiff  and  the 
King,  a  fullen  found  was  , heard  at  firft  in  the 
'entrails  of  the  volcano,  refembling  that  of  the 
fea  when  a  tempeft  is  colleCling.  By  degrees  it 
deepens,  and  at  length  becomes  a  low  and  hol¬ 
low  murmur.  The  earth  trembles  j  a  rumbling 
noife  is  heard  in  the  air,  and  black  vapours  con¬ 
ceal  the  ffy  :  the  temple  and  the  palace  totter, 
and  threaten  to  fall  in  ruins ;  the  mountain 
heaves,  and  its  fummit  rends  afunder  by  the  winds 
'compreffed  within  it  :  torrents  of  liquid  lava 
and  wreaths  of  reddening  fmoke  enkindle,  and 
dart  forth,  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs,  in  rapid 
whirls,  immenfe  ffivers  of  burning  rocks. 
What  a  majeilic  and  awful  piaure  I  to  behold 
rivers  of  fire  urging  their  headlong  courfe  in 
glittering  floods  over  immenfe  heaps  of  fnow, 
and  excavating  in  them  a  deep  and  ample  bed! 

Within  and  without  the  walls  defolation, 
aftonifhment,  and  terror  at  once  prevail.  The 
hufbandman  fears  to  break  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  which  fluauates  like  the  fea  beneath  his 
feet.  Amongft  the  Priefls  of  the  Sun,  fome 
trembling  rufli  out  of  the  temple ;  others^  m 
confternation  cling  to  the  altar  of  their  God. 
The  virgins  diflraaed  defert  the  palace,  the 

roofs  of  which  threaten  to  defeend  upon  then- 
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heads;  and  rimning  into  the  wide  indpfure,  all 

pale  and  diOievelled,  they  extend  their  timid 
hands  towards  thofe  waiis  from  which  even  pity 
herfelf  durd  not  oher  them  relief. 

Alonzo  alone,  wandering  round  this  iiiclo- 
fure,  heard  their  plaintive  cries.  In  this  uni- 
vei-fal  danger  lie  trembled  only  for  Cora.  Every 
cry  that  pierced  his  ear  feemed  to  come  from  her 
alone.  Wild,  and  flmddering  with  grief  and 
fear,  like  a  ring-dove  that  hovers  with  tremb-' 
ling  wings  over  the  prifon  in  which  his  compa¬ 
nion  is  confined  ;  or  rather  like  the  lionefs  who^ 

with  glowing  eyes,  roams  and  roars  around  the 
fnare  in  which  her  young  arc  taken,  he  fearches 
and  at  length  difeovers  a  padage  through  the 
ruins.  Trar/ported  with  joy  he  climbs  the 
fiagnients  of  the  facred  wall,  and  enters  this 
afylum,  which  no  mortal  before  him  had  ever 
entered.  Darknefs  favoured  him;  the  gloomy 
and  mdaneboly  light  or  day  had  given  place  to 
the  night,  which  was  illuminated  only  by  the 
flreams  of  nre  thrown  forth  from  the  mountain  ; 
and  this  drcadiul  light,  like  that  of  Erebus, 
ferved  only  to  difcovcr  to  the  eyes  of  Alonzo, 
the  Priefledes  of  the  Sun,  like  wandering  fhades, 
running  in  their  terror  through  the  gardens  of 


face. 
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Any  other  eyes  thdn  thofe  of  a.  loverj  occu- 
-pied  entirely  with  the  object  of  his  pafiion, 
would  have  fought  in  vain  to  diftinguilh  one  of 
them  from  the  reft.  Alonzo  knew  Cora  again. 
The  graces,  which  in  her  terror,  had  not  for- 
faken  her,  rendered  her  at  a  diftance  confpicuous 
to  her  lover.  He  fupprefted  his  firft  tranlports 
for  fear  of  alarming  her;  and  advancing  with 
caution,  “  Cora,”  fays  he,  in  a  tone  of  the 
fweeteft  fenfibility,  “  a  God  watches  over  us 
and  defends  our  lives.”  Cora,  intimidated 
at  his  addrefs,  immediately  ftops ;  at  the  fame 
inftant  the  earth  quakes,  and  the  mountain,  witn 
a  loud  noife,  cafts  forth  a  blaze  of  light,  which, 
amidft  the  furrounding  darknefs,  difeovers  to 
the  view  of  the  Prieftefs,  Alonzo,  with  open 
arms. 

"Whether  from  the  fudden  emotion  of  furprize, 
or  perhaps  of  love,  Cora  threw  himfelf  forwards, 
and  fell  almoft  lifelefs  into  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniard.  He  fupported  and  revived  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  diffipate  her  alarm.  O 
thou,”  fays  he,  whom  I  have  adored  from 
“  the  moment  I  ftrft  faw  thee  in  the  temple !  thou 
“  from  whom  I  live,  Cora,  be  not  airaid  .  it  is 
Heaven  hath  fent  me  to'  deliver  thee.  Follow 
“  me.  Let  us  quit  thefe  fatal  feenes  ;  fuffer 

me  to  fave  thee.” 
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Cora,  feeble  and  trembling,  yielded  to  his 
intreaty.  He  clafped  her  to  his  bofom,  and  bore 
her  without  difficulty  over  the  broken  wall. 
The  firft  retirement  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts 
was  the  valley  of  Capana,  which  belonged  to 
the  Cacique,  who  was  the  friend  of  Las-Cafas. 
“  Whither  go  I  ?”  fays  Cora.  “  My  fenfes 
aie  difordered  by  affright.  I  know  not  where, 
“  nor  even  with  whom  I  am.  What  will  be- 

“  come  of  me  ?  O  pity  me  !” - “  You  are,'’ 

replies  Alonzo,  “  under  the  protedion  of  a 
‘‘  man  who  lives  only  for  you.  I  would  con- 
“  dudf  you  far  from  danger,  to  a  delightful 
valley  where  a  Cacique,  my  friend,  will  re- 
«  ceive  you  as  his  daughter.” — “  Ah,  rather,” 
lays  ffie,  “  conceal  me  from  every  eye.  I  have 
forfeited  my  life,  and  what  is  far  more  dear, 
**  You  know  not  how  fevere  a  Jaw  you  caufe 
“  me  to  violate.  Efcaped  from  this  afylum, 
where  can  I  live  concealed?  I  am  following' 
the  footfleps  of  a  man,  after  having  abjured 
**  the  fex  for  ever.  To  what  do  you  expofe  me  ? 
“  Ah  !  rather  let  me  periffi.” 

**  Coia,  ’  anfwers  Alonzo,  **  the  firft  duty  of 
humanity,  and  that  to  which  the  'earlieft  tcn- 
dency  of  nature  inclines  us,  is  felf-preferva- 
“  tion.  At  the  moment  when  death  furround- 
**  ed  and  purfued  you,  there  was  neither  vow 

nor 
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nor  law  which-  muft  not  fubmit  to  this  invin- 
‘‘  cible  impulie.  ^  To-morrow,  when  all  will 
“  be  calm,  before  the  dawn,  you  may  go  back 
“  to  thofe  gardens  where  your  terrified  compa- 
‘‘  nions  will  have  pafTed  the  night,  and  the 
fecret  of  your  abfence  will  never  be  difcover- 
“  ed.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  danger  diminiflred,  and 
foon  difappeared.  The  earth  ceafcd  to  tremble, 
and  the  noife  of  the  volcano  abated.  The  pyra¬ 
mid  of  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  burnt 
with  lefs  fury,  and  appeared  to  decline  j  the  black 
volumes  of  fmoke,  which  darkened  the  heavens, 
began  to  be  diffipated,  a  breeze  from  the  eafl  dri¬ 
ving  them  off  towards  the  fea.  The  fky,  by  de¬ 
grees,  recovered  its  azure,  and  the  moon,  by  her 
loothing  fplendor,  feemed  difpofed  to  reflore  trau- 
■quillity  to  nature. 

Alonzo  and  his  tender  companion  were  now 
croffing  the  delightful  meadows,  in  which  a  thou- 
fand  trees,  bending  with  fruit,  interwove  their 
branches  with  each  other.  The  trembling  moon¬ 
beams,  breaking  through  the  foliage,  died  a  gold¬ 
en  verdure  upon  the  grafs  beneath.  Reff  your- 
“  felf,  my  dear  Cora,”  fays  Alonzo,  “  here  re- 
pofe,  and,  in  the  calm  and  filence  of  an  indul- 
gent  night,  permit  me  to  fatiate  my  foul  with 
the  pleafure  of  viewing  you,  and  adoring  your 
VoL.  II.  C  numberlefs 
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“  numberlefs  charms.”  Cora  confented  to  fit 
down.  Alonzo’s  firfl  care  was  to  pluck  the  fruits 
that  hung  around  him  and  prefent  to  her.  The 
delicious  favint,  the  palta  dill  more  pleafing,  the 
nut  of  the  coco,  and  its  refrefhing  juice,  fupplied 
this  fra  pie  feaft. 

Sitting  at  the  knees  of  Cora,  Alonzo  fcarcely 
breathed.  The  folicitude,  the  furprize,  that 
fearful  timidity  which  blends  itfelf  with  the  im- 
petuofity  of  defire,  and  is  redoubled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  enjoyment,  fufpended  his  impatience. 
-He  prefled  with  his  hands  and  applied  to  his  lips 
the  trembling  hand  of  Cora.  ‘‘  Daughter  of 
‘‘  Heaven,”  fays  he  to  her,  and  is  it  thee  then 
that  I  pofTefs  ?  thee,  the  foie  objedl  of  my 
wufnes  ?  Who  could  have  thought  that  a 
“  prodigy  at  which  nature  flradders,  fliould 
prove  the  means  of  our  meeting,  and  that  the 
earth  fliould  be  ftricken  with  terror  only  to 
draw  off  the  prying  eyes  of  thy  inhuman 
guard  ?  A  God,  without  doubt,  compaffion- 
“  ates  my  love  and  my  diftrefs.  Ah  !  let  us 
avail  ourfclves  of  his  offered  favour.  We  are 
“  alone,  free  from  reffraint,  and  concealed  from 
every  witnefs  but  the  night,  wdhch  never  be- 
“  trays  the  tender  fccrets  ■  of  love.  But  thefe 
precious  moments  are  fleeting,  let  us  imiprove 
<<  the  next ;  and,  if  I  am  dear  to  thee,  Cora, 
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bid  me  be  happy  - ‘‘  Be  happy,”  (lie  re¬ 

plied  ;  and  from  that  inftant  a  cloud  obfcurcd 
futurity. 

Every  object  to  their  eyes  now  wore  new 
'  beauty.  The  ferenity  of  the  night,  the  folitude 
and  filence  which  prevailed  around  them,  dif- 
fufed  a  charm  they  had  never  felt  before.  “  Ah  ! 
‘‘  delicious  retreat  !”  faid  Cora  :  “  V/hy 

feek  another  afylum  ?  This  mild  radiance, 
this  verdant  feat,  thefe  trees,  all  feem  to  afk, 
‘‘  Whither  would  you  go  ?  Where  can  you  be 
‘‘  more  happy  than  with  us  ?” — O  dear  part- 
‘‘  ner  of  my  foul,”  faid  Alonzo,  “  thus  mayeft 
“  thou  be  ever  pleafed  with  me  !  Here  let  us 
“  pafs  the  night,  and  fly  with  the  morning’s 
“  dawn  from  thefe  fcenes  of  thy  captivity. 
“  Let  us  ...  .  But  how  know  I  where  deftiny 
“  may  lead  us?  Were  it  to  forne  dreary  cave, 
“  I  fltould  there  live  happy  with  thee ;  but 
“  without  thee  ceafe  to  be.”  Such  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  his  foolifi  paflion  fuggefted  to 
Alonzo.  Cora  prefTed  him  in  her  arms,  and  he 
felt  the  tears  from  her  eyes  flow  down  his  check. 
My  friend,”  fays  fhe,  if  it  be  poffible,  let 
us  force  from  our  bofoms  the  prelage  that  af- 
fiicfs  us.  While  in  your  company  I  would 
“  confine  my  thoughts  to  you  alone  :  Why 
“  fhould  the  'biefling  which  I  fo  ardently  de- 

C  2.  “  fired. 


fired,  be  mingled  with  the  bittern efs  of 
grief !” 

Cora  as  yet  knew  not  the  name  of  her  lover; 
fhe  requefted  to  hear  it,  and  a  thoufand  times 
pj  enounced  it.  He  fpoke  to  her  of  his  country, 
and  even  flattered  her  with  the  pleafing  hope  of 
one  day  re  vifiting,  with  her,  his  native  place. 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  deceive  her,  but  the 
agreeable  illufion  foon  yielded  to  bitter  reflexion. 
Every  emotion  of  their  fouls  was  at  length  fuf- 
pended  by  flumber  ;  and  Cora,  till  break  of  day, 
repefed  on  the  knees  of  Alonzo. 

The  birds,  awakened  by  the  morning  fiar,  a- 
woke  Alonzo  with  their  fongs.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  beheld  Cora  :  a  thoufand  charms  attradl 
his  view.  Applying  his  mouth  to  her  rofy  lips, 
on  which  pleafure  fat  fmiling,  he  catches  her 
breath  ;  and  his  foul  flies  thither  attradled  by  the 
fragrance. 

Cora  awakes  ;  a  confufed  agitation  of  fear  and 
joy  difeovers  the  emotion  of  her  heart.  “  And 
“  is  it  thou,”  fays  fhe,  throwing  herfelf'  into 
the  embraces  of  Alonzo,  ‘‘  and  do  I  again  find 
“  thee  ?  Ah  !  I  thought  thee  loft  for  ever.” — 
No,  Cora,  be  afl'ured,  we  fliall  never,  never 
“  part.  But  let  us  hafle  :  fee  the  dawn  appears. 
“  Let  us  afeend  the  mountains,  and  confiding 
**  in  nature,  who  fuftains  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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forefls  In  their  haunts,  feek  freedom  with  me, 
which,  next  to  love,  is  the  firft  of  hleffings. 
Ah  !  dear  Alonzo,”  hiys  Cora,  “  were  1  but 
alone  with  you  in  thofe  forefls  where  ihc 
reigns,  and  unknown  to  all  the  world  befide  1 
^In  uttering  thefe  words,  fhe  prelled  him  in  her 
arms  and  trembled,  while  her  eyes  fuflufed  in 
tears,  were  fixed  on  his.  Afiedfed  and  alariTiCd 
at  her  anxiety,  he  urged  her  to  communicate  the 
caufe.  She  fh udders  at  the  diflrefs  which  her 
words  muff  give  him,  but  at  leTigth  yielding  to 
his  importunity,  “  Delight  of  my  foul,  my 
“  dear  Alonzo,”  fays  fiie,  my  heart  is  rent, 
“  as  thine  will  be,  but  forgive  me :  I  am  bound 
“  by  a  facred  and  terrible  duty,  which  tears  me 


i  “  from  your  arms ;  and  from  this  moment  I 

farewell  for  ever.” - “  Ah  ! 

cruel  Cora  !” - “  Hear  me. 


“  mufl  bid 
“  what  fay 


you 

you. 


“  When  1  w'-as  devoted  at  the  altar,  my  parents 
“  became  fureties  for  my  fidelity,  d  he  blood 
“  of  a  father  and  a  mother  is  the  pledge  of  my 
“  vows.  A  fugitive  and  perjured,  1  give  up 
“  them  to  torture ;  my  crime  devolves  on  them, 
“  and  they  mufl  bear  the  punifhment :  fuch  is 
‘‘  the  rigour  of  the  law.” - “  O  God! — You 


“  tremble ! — Unhappy  wmman  1  what  have  you 
“done?  What  have  I  myfelf  done  ?”  cries  he, 
falling  with  his  face  on  the  ground  and  rending 
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his  hair.  **  Why  did  you  not  fooner  dlfcover  to 
ms  the  abyfs  into  which  I  was  falling,  and 
“  dragging  you  ?  ...  .  Leave  me.  Thy  love, 
thy  grief,  thy  tears  redouble  my' horror  .  .  .  . 
What !  would  you  that  I  fhould  condudl  you 

‘‘  back?  That  to  me  would  be  fatal . To 

retain  you  !  Oh  !  no  ;  I  am  not  a  monfter.  I- 
“  will  never  fuffer  you  to  become  a  parricide.  I 
will  never  fulFer  it.  She  goes  then  .  .  . 
Cruel  ....  Stop !  Stop  !  I  die.” 

The  diHrelTed  Cora,  on  hearing  his  cries,,  re- 
turned  all-trembling,  and  fell  at  his  knees-.  He- 
views  her,  embraces  her,  wets  her  with  his 
tears,  feels  himfelf  bathed  wdth  hers,  fwears  ter 
her  eternal  love  ;  and,  in  the  excefs  of  grief,  grow? 
wild  and  again  relapfes.  “  What  fliall  we  do  ?’^ 
fays  Cora,  you  fee  it  is  day.  If  we  hefitate, 
it  will  be  too  late ;  and  my  father,  my  mother, 
“  and  their  children  muft  perifh.  Methinks 
‘‘  I  already  fee  tbs  kindling  flames.” — “  Come 
then,  come,”  fays  he,  with  a  gloomy  look 
and  an  air  of  deep  defpondence  ;  and  inflantly 
arming  himfelf  with  that  elevated  fortitude  which 
tramples  under  foot  the  paiTions,  he  takes  her 
hand,  and,  in  hafte,  leads  her  back,  pale  and 
trembling,  to  the  foot  of  thofe  walls,  within  which 
{be  goes  to  conceal  her  crime,  her  love,  and  her 
defpair. 

Love 
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Love  in  the  foul  of  Cora,  till  the  moment  of 
this  fatal  interview,  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  confufed  and  vague  delirium  :  Its  power  fhe 
was  ignorant  of,  till  die  had  pofTefTed  the  obje£l;. 

Her  paffion  in  becoming  more  determinate,  had 
redoubled  its  violence  •,  remembrance  and  regret 
foflered  it ;  and  defire,  void  of  hope,  ever  falla¬ 
cious,  and  increafing  in  ardour,  was  its  per¬ 
petual  attendant.  But  it  was  without  remorfe  - 
at  lead,  and  without  dread  of  futurity.  The 
confufion  of  the  night,  in  which  the  attention 
of  every  one  had  been  abforbed  by  a  regard  for 
their  own  fafety,  prevented  the  detedbion  of  her 
flight  and  her  abfence  •,  die  thought  it  no  crime 
to  wander  where  danger,  fear  and  love  had  driven 
her.  Her  mod  didrefsful  forebodings  arofe  from 
the  apprehenfion  that  the  fire, -which  devoured 
her,  would  never  be  extinguifhed.  More  un¬ 
happy  is  the  date  of  her  lover.  He  experiences, 
the  fame  fuffering,  and  a  corroding  folicitude 
befide,  which  incedantly  torments  him. 

O  !  under  what  various  and  cruel  forms  does 
love  tyrannife  over  the  heart !  Alonza  diud- 
dered  led  he  fhould  become  a  father ;  and  this 
danger,  which  innocence  had  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  Cora,  was  continually  prefent  to  his 
own.  He  reviewed  with  terror  the  mod  de¬ 
lightful  moments  of  his  life,  and  deteded  rbe 
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love  which  h^id  made  him  happy.  It  was  never- 
thelefs  neceflary  for  him  to  fet  out  on  his  cm- 
bady.  But  in  going  from  Quito,  he  felt  his 
foul  attradled  by  an  irrefiftible  force,  to  difen- 
gage  iifelf  from  him,  and  rufh  back  towards 
tholb  walls  within  which  Cora  fighed. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

A  Level  road  carried  thro’  mountains,  over 
vallies  and  torrents  *,  and  reaching  from 
one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  pre- 
fented  a  flupendous  monument  of  the  grandeur- 
of  the  Incas;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  arfenals 
which  at  proper  intervals  were  placed  upon  it; 
neither  the  receptacles  which  were  always  open 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  ;  nor  the 
fortrelTes  and  temples  which  perpetually  occur¬ 
red  ;  neither  the  canals,  thro’  which  the  currents 
of  rivers  f  were  diverted  into  the  champaign 

*  Thro^  moiintaim,  over  vallies  and  torrents.']  The  road  from 
Quito  to  Cuico,  and  beyond,  was  five  hundred  leagues.  It  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hiiaina  Capacj  in  whofe  reign  alfb  another 
of  the  fame  extent  was  carried  thro’  the  flat  country,  and  fe- 
veral  more  from  the  center  of  the  Empire,  to  its  extremities. 
They  confided  of  caufeways  forty  feet  wide,  and  were  raifed  om 
the  vallies  to  the  height  of  the  hills. 

t  Canals.]  One  of  thefe  on  the  Wedern  plains  extended  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  frpm  South  to  North. 
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country,  nor  the  wonders  of  a  new  climate,  could 
efface  Cora  from  the  thoughts  of  Alonzo.  Her 
image,  though  always  excluded  with  a  figh,  in- 
cefTantly  returned. 

At  length  however  the  voice  of  friendOiip  ob¬ 
tained  an  audience.  Alonzo  at  once  awoke  from 
his  delirium  •,  and  as  he  approached  Cufeo,  the 
obje£l:  of  his  embafTy  occupied  his  attention.^  He 
difpatched  three  Caciques  to  acquaint  the  mo¬ 
narch  that  “  a  man,  born  beyond  the  feas,^  and 
‘‘  on  the  fhores  where  the  fun  arifes,  a  Caftilian, 
who  had  been  received  in  the  court  of  his  bro- . 
ther,  was  coming  to  fee  him,  and  to  bring  him 
“  the  words  of  peace.” 

The  fame  of  the  Caftilians  had  arrived  at  Cuf- 
co;  and  the  name  already  become  terrible,  itruck 
the  haughty  Huafear.  He  fent  a  part  of  his  court 
to  meet  Alonzo  ;  and  bimfelf  in  all  the  majellic^ 
fplendor  of  the  Incas,  elevated  on  a  throne  of 
gold,  in  a  palace  whofe  ceiling,  and  walls  were 
covered  with  the  fame  fliining  metal,  having 
twenty  Caciques  at  his  feet,  and  at  his  fide  twen¬ 
ty  tribes  of  Incas,  defeendants  from  Manco,  re¬ 
ceived  him. 

Alonzo,  who,  before,  had  never  feen  fo  magni¬ 
ficent  a  fpedacle,  was  aftonifhed.  The  Prince, 
with  a  grace  equal  to  his  -dignity,  beckoned  to 
him  to  approach,  and  fpeak. 

“  Inca,” 
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Inca,”  fays  Alonzo  to  him,  a  virtuous  and 
‘‘  affectionate  brother  is  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  a 
“  gift  of  Heaven,  not  lefs  rare,  is  a  faithful 
“friend.  \ou  may  rejoice,  hnce,  in  the  King 
“  of  Quito,  Heaven  has  given  you  both.  1  know 
“  his  foul ;  and  my  heart,  which  hath  never  yet 
“  learnt  to  diffemble,  correfponds  to  his.  You 
“  are  both  threatened  by  a  formidable  enemy, 
“  who  is  advancing  againft  you  from  the  Eall. 
“  You  will  both  .  need  mutual  help  to  refill:  his 
“attacks.  United  you  may  conquer ;  disjoined 
“  you  are  vanquilhed.  The  Tnca,  your  bro- 
ther,  applies  to  you  for  aid,  and  offers  his‘arms 
“  in  return.  This  is  the  purport  of  my  com- 
“  miffion.” 

“  I  was  defirous  to  hear  vou,’’  anfwered  the 
Inca,  “  although  fent  hither  by  a  rebel ;  but, 
“  firff,  let  me  alk,  are  not  you  yourfelf  one  of 
“  thofe  very  llrangers,  who  have  lately  arrived 
“  on  our  lliores,  and  who  have  fpread  terror 
“  through  the  valley.?  You  call  yourfelf  a  Calli- 
“  lian  j  it  is,  I  think,  the  name  they  bear;  they 
“  profefs  to  come,  like  you,  from  the  diores  of  the 
“  Eaft.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Alonzo,  “  I  am  one  of 
“  thofe  who  appeared  on  this  coaft.  In  their 
“  ffeps  I  fought  for  glory,  but  finding  only 
“  crimes,  1  forfook  them.  I  fincerely  love 

“  anti 
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and  honour  rectitude  and  greatnef^of  foul,  and 
from  hence  arifes  my  attachment  to  the  gene- 
rous  Prince,  who  now,  in  my  words,  addreffes 
“  you.  If  both,  fprung  from  the  fame  blood, 

‘‘  and  fons  of  one  father,  love  each  other  and 
«  live  in  peace,  you  will  be  happy  and  power- 

«ful.’’  '  ^  r  u 

“  If  he  remembers,”  fays  Huafear,  of  what 

**  father  we  were  born,  let  him  recollect,  alfo,  the 

difference  ariGng  from  our  birth.  The  Sun 

hath  given  but  one  mafter  to  this  empire  ;  the 

“  reign  of  his  fon  fliould  refemble  his  own.  tie 

««  hath  no  equal  in  heaven,  and  I  would  have  none 

on  earth.” 

«  Inca,”  replies  Alonzo,  “  I  would  fain  adopt 
your  language,  and  fuppofe,  what  you  believe. 
Plave  you  not  fo  much  regard  for  mankind  and 
efteem  for  the  laws  of  your  anceftors,  as  to  wifli 
that  the  univerfe  might  be  governed  by  thofe 

“  peaceful  inflitutions  ?” 

“  Doubtlefs,”  anfwers  the  Inca,  “  I  both  wifli 
<«  and  hope  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Sun,  and  time 

“  will  fee  it  accomplifhed.” 

And  then,”  afks  Alonzo,  “  will  the  world 
have  but  one  King,  as  it  has  but  one  Sun  ? 
“  Can  the  wifdom  of  one  man  extend  his  re- 
gards  as  far  as  the  orb  of  day  extends  his 

‘‘  beams  ?  You  cannot  believe  it  *,  confefs  then 

that 
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that  as  your  vigilance  is  circnmfcribed,  fo  your 
power  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  would  be  unjuft 
“  to  defire  pofleflions  which  you  could  not  go- 
‘‘  vern.’^ 

“  Stranger,”  fays  the  Inca  interrupting  him, 
how  great  is  thine  audacity  to  come  hither  with 
“  a  view  to  limit  my  power  ?” 

“  Itjs  not  I  that  fets  limits  to  it,  but  nature,” 
fays  Alonzo ;  “  I  only  fpeak  what  it  hath 
“  done.  I  only  remind  you  that  you  are  a  weak 
“  man,  when  your  ambition  would  make  you  a 
God.” 

“  I  am  a  man,  but  I  am  King,”  replies  the 
Inca  ;  and  this  title  fhould  teach  thee  the  re- 
fpedl  that  is  my  due.” 

“  Know,”  fays  Alonzo,  “  that  my  equals  ad- 
«  drefs  Kings  without  flattery,  and  refpe^  them 
“  without  fear.  It  is  for  you  alone  to  beheld  me 
“  at  your  feet ;  but  begin  with  being  juft,  and  ho- 
nour  the  memory  of  your  father  who  himfelf 
‘‘  was  a  King.  From  his  hand  your  brother  re- 
“  ceived  that  feeptre,  which  you  now  claim.  In 
“  difavowing  his  gift,  you  infult  him  in  his  grave, 
“  and  trample  on  his  allies.” 

The  Inca  trembled,  but  his  pride  predomi¬ 
nated  over  his  piety.  ‘‘  My  father,”  fays  he, 
“  was  grown  old  5  and  man  impaired  by  age  is 
‘‘credulous,  and  eafily  wrought  upon.  He 

yielded 
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yielded  to  the  artifices  of  an  ambitious  wo- 
“  man  •,  and,  for  the  fon  of  a  ftranger  fupplanted 
“  him,  whom  the  wife  laws  of  Manco  had  no- 
minated  his  heir.” 

“  He  remitted  to  you,”  fays  Alonzo,  ‘‘  all  he 
received,  and  hath  difpofed  of  no  more  than  he 
acquired  by  conqueft.” 

“If  like  him,  each  of  our  Kings,”  fays  the 
Prince,  “  had  dilTipated  his  own  acquifitions, 
where  now  had  been  this  empire  ?  Unity  of 
“  power  conftitutes  its  grandeur  and  firength  ; 

“  and  my  father,  who  received  it  from  his  an- 
“  ceftors  entire,  ought  to  have  transferred  it 
*•  unfevered.  He  was  furprifed  into  error,  and 
“  without  ceafing  to  honour  his  virtue,  or  re- 
“  vere  his  allies,  I  may  difavow  the  weaknefs 
“  of  a  moment,  which  made  him  forgetful  of 
■“  my  rights.” 

“  Learn,”  fays  Alonzo,  ‘‘  that  at  the  North 
“  of  tbefe  clim.ates,  an  empire  as  vaft,  and' 
“  more  powerful  than  yours,  hath  been  ra- 
vaged,  dedroyed,  and  overvv'helmed  with 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  in  confe- 
“  quence  of  inteftine  divifion.  Its  Princes, 
“  with  difficulty  efcaped  from  the  fword  of  the 
“  conqueror,  have  fought  refuge  in-  the  court 
**  of  the  Inca,  your  brother  ;  and  their  misfor- 
tune  confirms  my  predidlion.  A  terrible 
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enemy  \vill  find  you,  both,  weakened  and 
exhaufted  by  each  other.  Ah!  regard  then 
the  prefervation  of  your  empire ;  and  when 
‘‘  the  thunder  rolls  over  your  head,  and  the 
abyfs  yawns  beneath  your  feet,  tremble,  un- 
happy  Prince  5  inftead  of  threatening,  do  you 
Yourfelf  tremble.’’ 

The  whole  court,  which  heard  him,  appeared 
difturbed  at  his  language  ;  the  Inca  himfelf  was 
'  moved  ;  but  dilTembling  his  fear  under  the  ex- 
tarior  of  pride  :  It  belongs  to  the  ufurper,” 

fays  he,  “  to  prevent  the  evils  of  which  he  will 
be  the  caufe,  and  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  ray 
laws.” 

Hope  it  not,”  fays  Alonzo,  furprifed  at 
Iris  inflexibility.^  Ataliba,  crowned' by  a' dy- 
ing  father,  will  never  think  himfelf  iifurping 
that,  which  his  father  delegated  to  him.  His 
will  he  regards  as  an  inviolable  law.  His 
throne  he  will  never  relinquifh  but  with 
the  lafl  gafp  of  life  :  I  repeat  his  very 
words.  It  is  for  you  then  to  confider,  whe- 
ther  you  will  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  brother,  a  virtuous  brother,  who  loves 
you  5  who  accounts  it  his  glory  and  his  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  your  ally  and  your  mofi:  affecli- 
onate  friend  5  who  conjures  you,  in  the  name 
of  your  father,  not  to  revoke  his  gifts  *,  in  the 

name 
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««  name  both  of  his  people  and  your  own,  not 
“  to  urge  him  to  an  impious  war.  Diipofe  ot 
“him  and  his  arms;  he  fears  not  v.'ar  :  ins 
**  ftandards  are  furrounded  by  a  faithful  and 
**  valiant,  people  ;  twenty  Ivings  attend  him, 
**  not  lefs  devoted  to  him  than  myfu^If.  All 
“  he  fears  is  to  fpill  the  blood  of  his  friends, 
“  his  family  and  his  people,  who,  having  been 
“  the  fubje<fis  of  your  father,  and  born  under 
the  fame  laws,  are  his  children  as  well  as 
“  yours.  Like  him,  confult  your  heart ;  it 
rauft  be  good,  magnanimous,  and  fenfible,  at 
“  lead,  to  pity.  It  is  not  my  prefent  intention 
“to  decide  on  your  rights;  fuch  contefts  can 
“  be  determined  by  arm.s  alone.  Ttie  queflion 
now  is,  who  vrill  lofc  mod  by  yielding  to  the 
“other?  On  his  fide,  a  kingdom  is  depeml- 
“  ing,  but  on  yours,  a  province  only,  wliich 
“  can  bring  you  no  new  accefiion  of  glory, 
“  power,  or  greatnrfs.  He  defends,  together 
“  with  his  crown,  and  his  honpur,  the  honour 
“  alfo  of  his  father  :  And  to  theH  intereds,  what 
“  do  you  oppofe  ?  The  pride  of  not  allowing 
a  divifion  !  And  fiiould  this  then  kindle  be- 
“  tween  you  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  at  the 
“  indaiit  when  a  common  danger  incites  you  to 
“  unite  ?” 

The  hauo'htv  Huafear  would  hear  no  more. 
But  the  undaunted  franknefs  and  the  elevated 
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fcnLimcnts  of  Alonzo,  iiTipreffed  every  perfon 
prefent  with  wonder  and  reiped,  not  excepting 
even  the  Inca  himfelf. 

I  know  not,”  fays  he,  how  it  is,  but  this 
race  of  men  have  fomething  in  them  com- 
‘Vmanding  and  fuperior  to  us.  I  would  gain 
“  the  good-will  and  eftcem  of  this  man.  Let 
“  every  honour  be  paid  him  which  is  due  to  his 
“  ofEce,  and  the  authority  with  vvdhch  he  is  in- 
“  vefted.” 

He  admitted  him  to  his  table;  and  conver- 
fing  with  him,  in  the  familiar  tone  of  friend- 
Hiip:  “  Caftihan,”  fays  he,  ‘‘I  am  defirous  of 
acceding,  as  far  as  I  can  with  honour,  to  tlie 
peace  you  prcpofe.  Let  Ataliba  retain  the 
bcquefl;  ;  let  him  reign  at  Quito ;  1  coii- 
fent  to  it,  if,  as  a  tributary  of  the  empire, 
he  will  render  homage  to  the  elded  Ton  of  the 

T  hough  tliere  w'as  but  little  reafon  to  prefume 
that  Ataliba  would  fubmit  to  this  condition,  vet 
Alonzo  did  not  think  himfelf  authorifed  to  rc- 
jetf  the  propoQtion  without  acquranting  him  with 
it ;  and  w'hile  he  w^aited  the  refult  of  his  mef- 
fage,  bis  lei  fa  re  was  employed  in  viewing  the 
decora-tions  of  this  fiouriihing  city  and  its  pre- 
eindls,. 
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f n  H  E  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  palaces  of 
the  Monarch,  the  Incas,  and  the  Virgins; 
the  fortrefs  Avith  the  tiiple  inclofure,  which 
commanded,  and  protected  the  city;  the  ca¬ 
nals  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which 
plentifully  fupplied  it  with /their  clear  and  falu- 
tary  flreams  ;  the  extenfive  and  magnificent 
fquares  that  adorned  it,  and  thofe  monuments, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  deplorable  ruins  now 
remain,  filled  Alonzo  with  admiration.  “  And 
‘‘  have  all  thefe  prodigies,’^  fays  he,  “  been 
“  efie<SI;ed  by  the  hand  of  man,  without  the 
aid  of  iron,  or  the  mechanic  arts !  Hath  it 
tranfported  from  their  quarries  thofe  uiiAvieldy. 
rocks  ?  Hath  it  reared  thefe  Avails,  Avhofe  ftruc- 
ture  aftonidies  me,  and  Avhofe  folidity  Avill  yield 
only  to  the  attacks  of  time,  and  the  difiblution 
of  the  earth  itfelf  ?  Can  every  thing  then  be 
fupplied  by  labour  and  perfeverance  ?’' 

But  he  beheld,,  with  dread,  thofe  incredible 
quantities  of  gold,  which  occupied  the  place  of 
iron,  wood,  and  clay;  and  cv^ery  where  glittered 
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his  eyes  «  Ah  1”  fays  he,  with  a  figh,  if 
ever  European  avarice  iliould  difeover  tEefe  trea- 
**  furss,  with  v\ hat  greedy  fury  would  it  hafte  to 
devour  them  !” 

At  Cufeo,  tne  vvorfhip  cf  the  Sun  was  celebra¬ 
ted  with  Lmrivallecfgrandeiir,  d  he  magnificence 
cf  the  temple,  the  fplendor  of  the  court;^  the  af- 
iiuence  of  the  people,  the  order  of  the  Priefts, 
and  the  chorus  of  fcledl  Virgins  b,  the  greatnefs 
of  whofe  numbers  infpired  refpedf,  every  thing  ia 
this  city  gave  fo  augufl;  an  appearance  to  the  pomp 
of  their  vvorfhip,,  as  penetrated  even  Alonzo  with> 
wonder.. 

Their  feftivals  confifled  of  rites,  games,  enter- 
tainm.ents,  and  facrihees,  proper  to  the  cccafion-. 
The  feftival  of  marriage,  now  to  be  celebrated,, 
was  dill'inguillied  by  the  facred  gift  of  fire.  A- 
ioiizo  was  prefent.  The  appointed  day  was  that 
on  which  the  Sun,  having  terminated  his  fouth*- 
ern  courfe,  refted  on  the  tropic  to  return  towards 
the  North. 

They  attentively  watched  the  inflant,  when 
his  orb  being  on  the  decline,  the  myfterious  co- 

*  Every  ivhere  glUt&rcd  In  his  eyesh]  Hiflorians  have  greatly 
exaggerated  in  therr  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Peru.  “  There 
“  were,”  fays  GarcilafTo,  “  piles  of  ingots  of  gold,  grauarfes 
full  of  grains  of  gold,”  &c. 
b  At  Cufeo  there  w'ere  fifteen  hundred. 
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lumns  caft  a  Oi-adow  towards  the  Eaft,  of  equal 
length  to  tliemfclves  ;  and  -then  the  Iiica,  pro- 
ftrating  himfelf  before  the  Sun,  his  fathur,  tlius 
addrelTed  him  :  “  Beneficent  God,  thou  art  now 
“  receding  from  us  to  reflore  life  and  joy  to  the 
“  inhabitants  of  another  bemifphere,  whom, 

“  far  from  thee,  Winter,  the  offspring  of  Night, 

‘‘  afflidfs ;  we  do  not  murmur.  Thou  wouldit 
“  not  be  juft,  didft  thou  confine  thy  animating 
prefence  to  us  alone,  and  for  the  fake  of  thy 
“  children  forget  the  reft  of  the  world.  Fol- 
“  low  thy  courfe  ;  but  leave  us,  as  a  pledge  of 
thy  goodnefs,  an  emanation  of  thyfelf ;  and 
“  let  the  fire  of  thy  rays,  cheriQied  on  thefe 
“  altars,  diffufe  among  thy  people  confolation 
“  in  thine  abfence,  and  affurance  of  thy  re- 
“  turn.” 

Having,  concluded  his  addrefs,  he  prefented  to- 
the  Sun,  the  hollow  furface  of  a  poliftied  chry- 
ftal  fet  in  gold,  an  artifice,  kept  in  myflerious 
fecrecy  from  the  people,  and  known  only  to  the 
Incas.  The  rays,  crofting  each  other  in  a  point, 
fell  on  a  pile  of  cedar  and  aloes,  which,  imme- 

L 

*  A  chryftal.)  Tlicy  had  rock  chryftal.  Garcilaflo  fays, 
that  they  drew  fire  from  the  Sun  by  means  of  a  Imall  cup  of 
gold,  like  the  half  of  an  oraiigey  which  the  High-Prieil;  wore  like 
a.  bracelet, 

diately 
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diately  kindling,  perfumed  the  air  with  the  mofl 
grateful  fragrance 

It  was  thus  that  the  wife  Manco  exhibited  to 
the  Indians  an  atteflatioii  from  the  Sun  himfelf, 
that  he  had  fent  him  to  give  them  laws.  “  O 
Sun,’’  laid  he,  “  if  I  am  thine  offspring,. 
“  let  thy  rays,  from  the  fummit  of  heaven, 
kindle  this  pile,  which  my  hand  confecrates 
“to  thee;”  and  the  pile  was  inffantly  in¬ 
flamed. 

The  multitude,-  at  the  fight  of  this  prodigy, 
which  was  annually  renewed,  broke  forth  into 
exclamations  of  joy  ;  and,  each  being  eager  to 

*  There  is  fo  Irithnate  a  rejerrhhlance  het-ween  the  faff  here  fuppo- 
Jed  ly  M.  Marmontel,  amV a  pnjjage  in  the  AJ0IKA  of  Or- 
THEus,  as  -will  appear  to  the  reader  extraordinary^  if  the  former- 
hath  not  lorroivcd  it  frotn  the  latter.  ^ 
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Toy  «•’  (WSTit  yroy  tKuctij 

Gdrt;  Toi  /uUKd^itv  UQvdair m  th 

'K'nxv^t  d’  /ucldots  /Uivo;  d^yiVvoTo  kltyoio' 

'Ll  yd^  dn^  y.oari;^o7o  itiKm  Sf  cpXoyxC  . 

KfyXo/OLXi  oLuaxiotv  fxtv  CttI^  JectJ'av  Kctr^Siiyxi' 

AuTff'g  oy'  liiKiiSo  K££'7j(t'T<3y  ai'^  ctfovroc 
Av'riyPv'^i^  cTii/'/a) v  uxtyrv  d.K'r iVA  TAVv^an. 

*H  T  GT«  a'i^paxirc  biya  kai  les-tovoc  lixiir, 

Ki<^Poy,  erruTX  Si  -te-jg  hhiyoi r  d  Jl  <^\oy*  ‘o-ckXhJ 

OgTii,  — 
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procure  a  fpark  of  this  facrcd  fire,  the  Monarch 
imparted  it  to  the  Incas,  and  they  to  the  people, 
j  while  the  Priefis  were  occupied  in  preferving  it 
P  upon  the  altar. 

i'  ^  Then  the  lovers,  Avho  were  arrived  at  the  nup¬ 
tial  age  advanced  *  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
!  ftriking"  than  the  immenfe  circle  compofed  of 
youth  in  the  bloilom  of  life,  who  conftituted  the 
I  ftrength  and  liope  of  the  ftate,  demanding  the 
right  of  giving  birth  to  others,  and  inriching  it 
in  their  turn  with  a  new  race.  Health,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  labour,  there  reigned,  in  union  with  beau¬ 
ty,  or  fupplied  the  want  of  it. 

^  Children  of  the  fiate,”  fays  the  Prince, 

“  it  now  expe^ls  from  you  the  price  of  your 
“  birth.  Every  man  who  regards  life  as  a 

'  bleiTiiig  is  obliged  to  tranfmit  it,  and  mnuti- 

ply  the  gift.  He  alone  is  exempt  fiom  giving 

I  beinti  to  ethers  to  whoin  life  is  a  cuifc.  If 

any  fuch  perfon  be  among  you,  let  him  fpeak ; 

I  “  let  him  declare  the  caiife  of  his  hatred  to  lire, 
and  1  am  ready  to  hear  his  complaints.  But 
;  ‘‘  fuch  of  you  as  peacefully  enjoy  the  beneiits 

“  of  the  Sun,  my  father,  approach,  mutually 
plight  your  faith,  engage  to  continue  your 

*  The  nuptial  The  fame  author  informs  us  that  this  was 

i  5t  twenty-five  for  men,  and  twenty  years  for  women. 

race 
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“  race  and  perpetuate  the  number  of  the  hao- 
py.” 

Not  a  complaint  was  uttered ;  and  a  "thou- 
fand  coupleS)  in  turn,  prefented  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  him.  ‘‘  Love  one  another,  obferve  the 
“  laws,  adore  the  Sun,  my  fatlier,”  faid  the 
Prince  to  them  ;  and  as  an  emblem  of  their 
united  labours  and  cares,  in  joining  their  hands, 
he  caufed  them  to  touch  the  ancient  fpade  of 
Llanco,  and  the  diftaff  of  Oello,  his  laborious, 
companion, 

Alonzo,  viewing  this  circle  of  youthful  beau¬ 
ties,  faid  to  himfelf  with  a  figh  :  “  Ah  !  Cora, 
“  heavenly  maid,  if  thou  wert  prcfent,  this  whole 
“  alTemblage  of  charms  would  difappear  in  the 
effulgence  of  thine.” 

One  of  the  young  brides  approached  the 
Inca,  v/ith  her  eyes  fuffufed  in  tears.  The 
Prince  perceiving  it,  enquired  into  the  caufe  of 
her  didrefs.  Timidity  and  a  painful  referve  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  anfwcring.  The  Inca  condc- 
^feended  to  encourage  her.  ‘‘Alas!”  fays  fiie, 
“  I  hoped  to  have  confolqd  the  lover  of  my 
“  Offer  :  for  ffie  is  fo  lovely  that  they  have  re- 
“  ierved  her  for  the  temple  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Ircilo,  to  whom  my  father  refufed  her,  came 
“  and  poured  forth  his  forrovvs  to  me.” 
Elina,”  fays  he,  “  one  day,  you  are  not  as 

'  “  beautiful. 
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beautiful,  but  you  are  notlefs  gentle  :  your  heart 
is  good  and  compafiiouatc  j  you  have  a  tender 
regard  for  Meloe ;  I  know  how  dear  you  arc 
;  “  to  her,  and  I  wifli  to  behold  her  in  you  :  in 
“  pity  to  me  fupply  her  place.  At  firfl  I  refu- 
fed  ;  but  Meloe,  difiblved  in  tears,  importuned 
■  me  to  become  her  fubftitute.”  “  Who,”  fays 
file,  “  will  confole  him,  if  you  will  not  ?  Be- 
i  “  hold  how  his  difappointment  afllibls  him.” 
‘‘  I  confent,”  replied  I  to  her,  if  that  will  con- 
foie  him.”  “  tie  thinks  it  will ;  he  .promifes  it 
“  fliall.  But  now  he  confedes  to  me  that  he  can 
^  “  love  no  one  but  her,  and  that  he  fliall  for  ever 
lament  the  lofs  of  her.” 

The  Inca  fent  for  the  father  of  Elina  and  Me- 
I  loe.  “  Bring  Meloe  to  me,”  fays  he.  “  You 
“  have  referved  her  for  the  temple,  but  thofe 

I  “  hearts,  which  the  Sun  requires,  muft  be  free, 

!  “  and  her’s  is  not.  She  loves  this  young  man ; 

**  and  it  is  my  will  that  he  be  her  hufband.  As 
“  for  Elina,  I  will  take  care  to  choofe  one,  who 
fliail  defervehsr.” 

I'he  father  obeyed.  Meloe  approached  dif- 
treiTed  and  trembling.  But,  when  Ihe  faw  ireilo, 
and  heard  that  it  was  to  him  her  , hand  fiiould  be 
'  given,  her  beauty  revived  ;  an  emotion  of  delight 
:  cverfpread  her  face,  and  direbled  her  eyes  full  of 

II  tendernefs  towards  thofe  of  her  young  lover  : 

“  Will 
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Will  you  then,”  fays  flie,  “  be  afl]i£led  no  morei 
“  My  wilh  is  completed.” 

A  new  couple  prefent  themfelves,  and,  at  the 
fame  inftant,  a  young  man  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  rufhes  between  them,  and 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Inca  *,  “  Son  of  the  Sun,” 
cries  he,  “  prevent  Ofai  from  violating  her  en- 
“  eatrement  to  me.  It  is  I  whom  fire  loves.  She 

O  C5 

is  haltening  to  make  herfeif  unhappy,  by  making 
me  miferable.” 

The  King  furpiized  at  his  audacity,  but 
touched  by  his  defpair,  permitted  him  to  fpeak. 
“  Inca,”  fays  he,  “  deign  to  hear  me.  It  was 
in  the  feafon  of  harvefl,  when  I  being  bufily 
occupied  in  eolledling  the  produce  of  my  fa- 
««  ther’s  fields,  w^as  informed  that  the  liarveft  of 
“  her  father  would  the  next  day  begin.  Alas !” 
fays  I,  “  to-morrow  they  will  reap^  the  crop  of 
the  father  of  Ofai ;  my  rivals  will  there  af- 
femble  :  how  unfortunate  for  me  if  I  flrould 
««  be  abfent !  Let  us  haften,  and  redouble  our 
efforts  to  finifh  our  harveft.  It  was  ended, 
««  and  I,  exhaiifted  with  fatigue,  went  to  repofe. 
Deceived  by  rny  flumber,  I  aw^oke  not  till 
your  father  had  enlightened  the  world.  Grie- 
“  ving  at  my  miflrap,  I  came  and  found  Ofai 
in  the  fields,,  with  young  Mayohc,  who,  from 
the  dawn,  had  been  labouring  with  her.” 

“  Go,” 
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.Go,”  fays  (he  to  me,  with  contempt,  ‘‘  yon 
neither  love  me,  nor  regard  my  father  :  love 
“  and  friendfhip  would  have  been  more  dili- 
“  gent.  She  would  not  hear  my  cxcufe,  and 
ever  fince  hath  fhunned  and  fled  me.  But  flie 
“  {till  loves  me  5  be  affured  flie  loves  me  :  for 
“  fhe,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  deceit,  hath  often 
“  told  me  ;  Nelti,  I  will  never  love  any  one  but 
“  you.” 

“  Ofai,”  demands  the  Prince,  “  is  this  true  ?” 
“  No,  never  fnould  I  have  loved  any  one  eii'e  ; 
“  but,  ungrateful  !  he  neglecfed  the  liarvefl  of 
“  my  father,  who  loved  him  as  a  child  of 
“  his  own.”  At  thefe  words  fhe  relented. 
“  You  love  him  and  you  forgive  him,”  replies 
the  Inca.  Pveceive  his  hand.  And  do  you,” 
fays  he  to  Mayobe,  “  refign  tp  him  your  mif- 
“  treis  ;  and  to  compenfate  your  lofs,  behold  ! — 

“  Is  not  fhe  fufficiently  beautiful  ?” - “  Ah  ! 

To  beatiful,”  anfwers  the  young  man,  “  as 
to  eclipfe  in  my  eyes  the  charms  even  of  Ofai 
“  herfelf.”  “  Well  then,  if  you  are  pleafmg 
“  to  her,  I  prefent  her  to  you,”  fays  the  Prince. 
“Do  you  confent,  Elina?” — “P'do,'”  replies 
fhe,  “  if  he  will  not  repine  :  for  the  happinefs 
“  of  the  hufband  is  the  glory  of  the  wife.  My 
mother  has  often  told  me  fo,  ,and  my  heart 

“  confirms  it.”  ^ 

VoL.  IJ.  E  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  amongfl;  this  virtuous  people,  were  the 
only  troubles  of  love. 

In  the  midlt  of  the  fongs  and  dances,  which 
preceded  the  facrifice,  a  prodigy,  appearing  in 
the  air,  attracted  every  eye.  «  They  beheld  an 
eagle  alTailed  and  wounded  by  kites,  which,  al¬ 
ternately,  pounced  rapidly  on  him  The  eagle, 
exhaufled,  fell  beneath  their  bloody  talons,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Inca’s  throne,  and  in  the  midft  of 
his  family.  The  King,  as  well  as  the  people, 
was  at  firfl  feized  with  aftonifliment  and  terror ; 
but  recovering  that  firmnefs  which  never  entire¬ 
ly  forfook  him  :  “  Pontiff,”  fays  he,  “  facriBce 
on  the  altar  of  the  Sun,  my  father,  this  bird, 
“  a'ftriking  image  of  the  enemy,  which  threatens 
“  us,  and  which  will  fall  beneath  our  ftrokes.” 

The  Pontiff  invited  the  Prince  to  enter  the 
fandluary.  I  follow  you,”  fays  Huafcar,  but 
“  fupprefs  the  fear  that  appears  on  your  counte- 
**  nance.  The  vulgar  need  no  incitements  to 
“  terror.” 

“  Obferve,”  fays  the  Pontiff,  “  before  you 
enter  the  temple,  thofe  three  circles  upon  the 
pale  face  of  the  wife  of  the  Sun.”  The  moon 
was  then  rifing  in  the  horizon  ;  and  the  Inca 

*  This  circmnftarxcc  is  taken  from  Garcilafib, 

faw 
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faw  difl:in£IIy  three  circks  on  her  dilh,  one  of  the 
colour  of  blood,  one  black,  and  the  other  nebu¬ 
lous,  like  a  ilreak  of  fmoke. 

“  Prince,”  fays  the  Priefl,  “  let  us  not  dif- 
‘  guife  the  truth  of  thefe  omens.  The  circle 
‘  of  blood  prefages  war,  the  black  one,  cala- 
‘  mity,  and  the  third,  more  dreadful  than  both, 

‘  portends  our  ruin.” 

“  Hath  the  Sun,”  aiks  the  Monarch,  “  dif- 
«  clofed  to  you  this  dreadful  futurity  r”  “  I 
‘  forefee  it,”  fays  the  PontilF,  “  but  the  Sun 

‘  has  nor  difcovered  it  to  me.” - “  Leave  me 

« then,”  replies  the  Inca,  “  hope,  the  lall 
<  bleffing  that  belongs  to  man,  which  encou-  . 
‘  rages  and  fupports  him  amidft  his  misfortunes, 

‘  All  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  fport, 

‘  or  accident  of  nature,  and  which  fhould 
«  not  be  interpreted  as  ominous,  at  leaft  it  can- 
‘  not  now  be  proper  to  intimidate  the  vul- 
‘  gar.’' 


CHAP.  XXXL 


SO  far  was  Huafcar  from  betraying  the  anxiety 
w'hich  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that,  to  the 
obfervation  of  Alonzo,'  he  appeared  more  deter- 

E  %  mined 
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mined  than  ever.  Next  day, 'the  King  condudl-  - 
ed  him  to  thofe  fplendid  *  gardens,  which  ex¬ 
hibited  an  elaborate  imitation,  in  gold,  of  every 
plant,  flower,  or  fruit,  that  thofe  climates  pro¬ 
duced.  This,  which,  among'ft  us,  would  have 
been  an  unparallelled  in  dance  of  luxury,  ferved 
only  to  flievv  the  plenty  and  inutility  of  that 
metal. 

From  thefe  gardens,  in  which  art  had  endea-  . 
voured  to  copy  nature,  the  Inca  led  Alonzo 
into  thofe,  where  nature  herfelf  difplayed  her 
abundance.  They  were  fituated  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Apurimac, 
and  afforded  an  epitome  of  thofe  luxuriant 
landflcips,  which  the  New  World  contained. 
Clumps  of  majeftic  trees,  uniting  their  fhades, 
and  inteiwveaving  their  branches,  formed,  by  the 
variety  of  their  fhapes  and  foliage,  an[\mcom« 
mon  and  beautiful  mixture.  At  a  little  difbmce, 
thickets  of  flowering  fliriibs  attracted  and  de- 
liglited  the  eye.  On  the  one  band  were  fragrant 
meadows  diffufing  their  perfumes  :  on  the  other, 
fruit-trees,  bending  under  their  delicious  bur¬ 
dens,  and  foliciting.  the  hand  to  gather  their  pro¬ 
duce.  In  a  word,  every  plant,  that  was  valuable,. 

*  This  defeription  is  taken  from  hifloiy. 

either 
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either  for  its  virtue  or  flavour,  offered  relief  to 
the-  fick,  and  pleafure  to  the  healthy. 

Alonzo  beheld  thefe  enchanting  gardens  with 
a  look  of  melancholy  mixed  with  corcpaffion. 

And  will  thefe  delightful  fcenes,”  fays  he, 
“  thefe  facred  retreats  of  peace  and  wildom,  he 
**  profaned  by  our  European  plunderers  ?  and 
fhall  thofe  trees,  \Yhofe  venerable  umbrage 
“  hath  protedled  the  heads  of  Kings,  fall,  be- 
“  fore  my  eyes,  beneath  the  impious  axe  r” 

Not  far  from  Cufeo  is  a  lake,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  highly  revered  :  For  on  its  borders,  they 
affirmed  that  Manco,  together'  with  Ocllo,  his- 
confort,  defeended.  In  the’  center  of  this  lake, 
on  a  delightful  iiland,  the  Incas  had  raifed  a  fu- 
perb -temple  to  the  Sun.  So  great  a  profufion  of 
fertility  and  beauty  did  this  fpot  comprize,  that 
the  whole  feemed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  in-- 
chantment.  Neither  the  meadows  of  Chita,  where 
fported  the  flecks  of  the  Sun,  nor  the  fields  of 
Colcampara,  whofe  harved  was  facred,  nor  the 
valley  of  Youcai,  called  The  Garden  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  could  vie  with  this  ifland  in  charms.  Here 
ripened  the  molt  delicious  fruits,  there  grew  the 
maize,  of  which  the  feleH  Virgins  made  the  fa- 
£irificial  bread. 
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Hither  Huafcar  would  alfo  conduced  Alonzob. 
Ihe  young  Caftilian  could  not  forbear  admiring, 
at  every  ftep,  the  wonders  of  culture. 

He  faw  the  Priefts  of  the  Sun,  themfelves,  la¬ 
bouring  in  their  fields.  One  of  them,  whom- 
age  and  a-  venerable  afpe£l  had  diftinguilhed 
from  the  reft,  he  thus  accofted  :  “  Inca,  can  ic 
be  requifite  for  you  to  devote  yourielves  to 
fuch  fevere  labour  Does  not  the  facrednefe 
of  your  oftice  exempt  you  ?  and  is  it  not  ar 
“  profanation  of  it  that  you  thus  degrade  your- 
«  felves 

Although  Alonzo  fpoke  the  language  of  tfie. 
Incas,  the  prieft  thought  he  had  mifunderftoodi 
him.  Supporting  himfelf  on  his  fpade,  and  be¬ 
holding  him  with  aftoniftnnent,  ‘‘  Young  man,’* 
fays  he,  what  is  it  you  afle?  And  what,  in  the: 
“  art  of  fertilizing  the  earth*,  da  you  find  that  is> 
degrading  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  without 
this  divine  art,  mankind,  difperfed  in  woods,. 
“  would  be  again  reduced  to  contend,  with  fierce- 
‘‘  brutes  for  their  prey?  Remember  then,  that  it 
“  was  Agriculture,  which  united  men  in  the 
“  bands  of  fociety,  and  raifed  for  us  our  walls. 
“  and  our  temples.” 

“  Thefe  advantages,”  replies  Alonzo,  “  con.- 
fer  honour  on  the  inventor  of  the  art ;  but 

“  tlie  ; 
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**  the  exercife  of  it  i8  not  Icfs  humiliating  and 
“  mean,  than  toilfome' :  at  lead:,  it  is  fo  ac- 
**  counted  in  the  climate  where  I  was 
born.” 

“  In  your  climate,”  rejoins  the  old  man,  ‘‘  it 
diould  be  dngraceful  to  live,  fince  it  is  account- 
ed  Ihameful  to  labour  for  fubfiftence.  This 
“  labour,  without  doubt,  is  toilfome,  and  for  this 
“  reafon  every  perfon  fiiould  undergo  a  fliare  of 
“  it ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  honourable  than  ufeful  ^ 
“  and  among  us  there  is  nothing  difgracefui^but 
vice  and  idlenefs.” 

“  It  is,  however,  llrange,”  replies  Alonzo^ 
‘‘  that  thofe  bands,  which  are  confecrated 
«  to  the  altars,  fhould,  the  moment  after  they 
“  have  been  offering,  perfumes  and  facrifices, 
“take  up  the  fpade  and  the  pick- axe,  and  that 
“  the  earth  fhould  be  cultivated  by  the  children 
“  of  the  Sun-” 

“  The  children  of  the  Sun^”  fays  the  Priefl, 
“  imitate  their  father.  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
“  he  is  daily  employed  in  fertilizing  our  fields  ? 
“  You  admire  him  for  the  benefits  he  confers^ 
“  and  reproach  his  children,  for  following  his  ex- 
“  ample  in  their  labours.” 

The  young  Spaniard,  though  confounded,  yet 
perilled  in  his  enquiries.  “  Are  not  the  people,” 

a  bred 
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allced  he,  obliged  to  cultirate  thofe  fields, 
‘‘  which  afford  you  provilions  ?” 

“  The  people  are  obliged  to  help  us,”  replied 
the  old  man,  “  but  we  ought  to  be  avaricious  of 
the  fv/eat  of  their  brows.” 

“  You  have  fufScient,”  fays  Alonzo,  to^ 
rccompenfe  their  toit,  and  your  fuperfluities.” 

- - We  never  have  any,”  returned  the  old 

man.- — “  What!  not  from  fuch  immenfe  riches?” 
— Thefe  riches  have  their  ufe.-  If  you  have 
“  feen  our  facrifiees,  they  conGft  of  a  pure 
offering,  the  mofl  iiiconhderable  part  of  which 
is  confumed  on  the  altar  :  the  reft  is  diftri- 
buted  among  the  people.  Such  is  the  manner 
‘‘  in  which  the  Sun  requires  his  treafures  to  be 
employed.  This  is  the  worfhip  moft  worthy 
of  h  im  :  and  it  is  by  this  charadler  that  his 
“  children  arc  known.  Having  fatisfied  our 
wants,  the  reft  of  our-  poffefilons  is  no  longer 
our  own  :  it  then  becomes  the  portion  of  the 
“  orphan  and  the  helplefs.  The  prince  is  the  de- 
pofitary  of  them  ;  and  it  is  his  proviiice  to  di- 
“  fpenfe  them  ;  for  no  perfcn  fliould  better  know 
“  the  wants  of  his  people,  than  he  who  is  their 
father.” 

‘‘  But,  in  thus  ftripping  yourfelves,  do  you 
not  leffen  the  veneration,,  which  the  people. 

“  WOUldt 
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cc  would  entertain,  if  they  beheld  you  magnih- 
“  cently  fpreading  thofe  riches, that  now  pals 

“  from  you  without  oifentation  ? 

The  wife  old  man  fmiled  at  this  queftion,  and 

took  up  his  fpade.  ^  j 

«  Forgive,”  fays  Alonzo,  “  the  imprudence. 

<<  of  my  age :  I  fee  that  I  have  excited  your  pity, 

“  but  1  only  fought  for  inaruaion.” 

«My  friend,”  -fays  the  old  man,  “I  know 
not  whether  fplendor  and  magnificence  infpire 
«  fo  much  veneration,  as  the  fimpliclty  of  an  m- 
..  nocent  life  ;  but  this  would  be  a  ftill  further 
«  reafon  for  difcarding  our  wealth  :  If  we  (uppo- 
<<  fed  ourfelves  to  be  loved,  and  honoured  tor  our 
«  riches,  we 'might  perhaps  neglea  to  adorn  our- 
««  felves  with  virtues.” 

Alonzo  quitted  the  old  man,  impreffed  by  his 
piety,  and  penetrated  by  his  wifdom.  . 

He  exprefied  a  defire  to  fee  the  fources  of  that 
gold,  the  profuGon  of  which  had  fo  much  fur- 
prlfed  him  ;  and  the  Inca  himfelf  readily  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  Abitanis,  the  lichelt  ot  all  dm 
mines,  that  have  been  hitherto  difcovered.  A 
numerous  people,  fpread  on  the  ftimmit  of  a.e 
mountain,  were  indolently  employed  in  drawing 
forth  gold  from  the  veins  of  the  rock.  Alonzo 
obferving  that  they  fcarce  troubled  themCelves 
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to  penetrate  the  fnrface  of  the  earth,  and  that 
they  gave  up  the  richeft  veins  when  it  became 
neceiTary  to  dig,  though  ever  fo  little,  to  purfue 
them,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Ah  !  with  how  much  more 
“  ardour  would  the  Caftilians  urge  on  their 
iabours  1  Fearful  and  weak  people,  they  will 
‘‘  make  you  penetrate  into  the  entrails  of  the 
earth,  tear  open  its  fides,  and  defeend  into 
“  its  abydes,  to  hollow  out  a  vaft  tomb  for 
yourfelves.  Still  ye  will  not  have  alTuaged 
their  relentlefs  avarice.  Your  opulent  ma- 
‘  ders,  indolent  and  proud,  will  become  tribu- 


“  taries  to  the  abilities  and  arts  of  their  labo- 
“  rious  neighbours;  they  will  pour  into  Europe 
“  the  treafures  of  America,  which  will  re- 
femble  pitch  thrown  into  a  burning  furnace  : 
luft,  irritated  by  riches  and  luxury,  will  be 
amazed  to  behold  indigence  continually  re- 
“  curring  on  its  increafing  wants ;  gold,  in  ac- 
**  cumulating,  will  loon  fink  in  value;  the  price 
of  labour  increafing,  will  follow  the  progrefs 
‘  of  riches ;  hoaraed  by  the  avaricious  they 
“  will  become  lefs  a  blefllng  than  fcarcify  itfelf, 
and  ye,  iinnappy  people,  and  your  poflerity, 
will  have  perilhed  in  thofe  mines,  exhaud- 
ed  by  your  labours,  without  having  aug- 
mented  the  riches  of  Europe.  Alas !  per-> 

“  haps, 


haps  ye  will  have  even  encreafed  its  mifery 
with  its  wants,  and  its  misfortunes  with  its 
crimes/’ 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


Alonzo,  on  his  return  to  the  city  of  the 
Sun,  received  in  thefe  words,  the  anfvver 
of  Ataliba  :  If  the  King  of  Cufco  has  forgot- 

ten  the  will  of  his  father,  the  King  of  Quito 
has  not.  He  willies  to  he  the  friend  and  ally 
‘•^’of  his  brother-,  but  will  never  be  one  of  his 
valTals.” 

The  young  ambalTador,  perceiving  an  imme¬ 
diate  war  to  be  inevitable,  was  folicitous  to  pre¬ 
pare  Huafcar  for  the  refufal  of  the  Inca,  his 
brother  :  Explain  to  me,  Inca,”  fays  he, 

“  by  what  peculiar  privilege  It  is,  that,  of  all 
the  Kings,  your  father  alone  is  placed  wdth 

“  his  face  towards  the  image  of  the  Sun  ?” - 

It  is  becaufe  he  was  his  beloved  fon,”  replies 
the  Inca,  that  this  glory  is  conferred  upon 
him.” — <<  His  beloved  fon  !  Is  it  not  fervility 

and 
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and  falfehood,  that  have  graced  him  with  this 
title  ?” — “  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  united 
voice  of  his  people,  and  a  whole  people  never 

“  flatter.” - “  In  my  opinion,”  faid  Alonzo, 

you  Ihould  abolifh  this  unjuft  diftin£tion,  as 

you  well  know  he  did  not  deferve  it.”' - ^ 

“  Stranger,”  returned  the  Inca,  “  refpecl  both 
my  prefence  and  his  memory.” 

Would  you  have  me  then,”  replies  Alonzo, 
refpeft  a  King,  whom  yeflerday  his  fon  affirm - 
ed  to  have  been  foolifh,  perjured,  and  facri- 
legious  ?  Has  he  not  crowned  your  brother? 
“  Has  he  not  violated  the  laws  ?  Has  he  not, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  kindled  the  flames 
‘‘  of  civil  war  between  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
and  is  it  his  merit  that  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  in  the  immediate 
vievvT  of  his  image?  Either  you  are  unjuft,  or 
“  he  was  :  the  war  is  either  your  crime,  or  his. 

Whofe  you^muft  decide:  for  the  King  of 
“  Quito  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  will  of 
his  father.” 

A  proud  and  impatient  ffeed  is  not  more  fur- 
prized  at  the  reftraints  of  a  bold  and  fkilful 
rider,  when  he  firfl  feels  the  curb,  than  was  the 
haughty  Inca  at  the  powerful  confideration, 
which  Alonzo  oppofed  to  his  impetuous  rage. 

“  Have 
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Have  you  then  received,’*  faid  he  to  thc- 
young  Caftilian,  “  the  anfwer  of  this  rebel 

“ - 1  have,”  anfwered  Alonzo  ;  “  and,  Heaven 

be  thanked,  his  firmnefs  renders  him  worthy, 
“  both  of  your  friendfliip  and  mine.  I  fliould 
“  have  renounced  him,  if  he  had  furrendered 
the  -law'ful  claim  of  independent  royalty  to 
“  become  a  vall'al.” 

Huafcar,  full  of  rage  re-entered  his  palace. 
Refentment  and  vengeance  were  the  hrft  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  heart.  But,  in  giving  way  to  them, 
he  muft  difgrace  his  father  and  outrage  his 
-memory;  which,  in  the  eflimation  of  the  Incas, 
was  the  highefl  impiety.  Nature  oppofed  the 
dreadful  idea ;  and  the  foul  of  Huafcar,  alter¬ 
nately  fwayed  by  oppofite  fentiments,  knew  not 
amidft  ^the  trouble  that  furrounded  him,  what 
part  to  acft. 

During  the  druggie  of  thefe  contending  paf- 
Bons,  his  favourite  wife,  the  beaujtiful  and  mo- 
deft  Idali,  found  him  fo  violently  agitated,  that 
fhe  trembled  as  flie  approached  him.  In  her 
hand  flie  led  the  young  Xaira,  her  fon,  who  was 
heir  to  the  empire,  upon  whom  fhe  call  her  eyes 
with  all  the  tendernefs  of  maternal  affection  and 
wept.  The  King,  beholding  her  with  a  gloomy 
and  diftrefsful  look,  and  obferving  her  tears, 
extended  his  hand  to  her  and  inquired  the  caufe 
VoL.  II.  r  of 
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of  tfeera.  ”  Alas !”  anfwered  flie,  “  I  ftill 
tremble.  I  was  with  my  fon,  and  carelTing 
the  image  of  the  hufband  I  adore,  when- 
“  Ocello,  your  aiigufl  mother,  came  to  me, 
pale  and  difordered,  with  trouble  and  terror 
“  in  her  eyes.’^  ‘‘  Tender  and  unfortunate 
‘‘  Idali  P’  fays  fhe,  ‘‘  you  are  delighting  yourfelf 
‘‘  with  this  child,  the  foie  objedf  of  your  hopes  ; 
“  you  are  delighting  yourfelf  with  the  profpedl 
of  his  future  glory;  but  alas!  how  uncertain 
is  that  futurity,  while  the  right  wTich  calls 
“  him  to  the  empire  is  become  fo  precarious  ! 
As  an  odious  peace  hath  fubdituted  the  will 
of  the  Incas  in  the  room  of  our  facred  laws, 
“  the  example,  once  allowed,  will  ferve  for  a 
“  precedent  hereafter.  The  caprice  of  a  man, 
the  artifice  of  a  woman,  the  charm  of  novelty, 
“  the  illufion  of  a  moment,  may  be  fuflicient  to 
blafl  all  our  hopes.  The  fceptre  of  the 
Incas  will  pafs  into  the  hands  of  her  who 
“  availed  herfelf  of  the  lafl  emotion  of  love  or 
weaknefs,  and  while  the  fon  of  a  foreign 
woman  reigns  in  Quito,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  lawful  King,  nothing  for  the  future 
««  can  be  deemed  facred.”  Ah  !  dear  child  1” 

cried  flic,  and  preffed  my  fon  to  her  bofom, 
never  may  thy  father,  though  he  hath  ra- 
c«  tified  thy  grand-father’s  perjury,  follow  his 

example  !” 
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“  example  “  Having  faiJ  this,  fhe  demanded 
to  fee  you.” 

Ocello  inftantly  appeared  ;  and  to  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  Inca,  who  was  ofiended  at  her 
fuggeftions,  fhe  anfwered  by  recriminatlonSj 
which  were  flill  more  bitter. 

Ocello  having  been  rivalled  by  Zulma,  and 
upon  her  account,  deferred,  retained  that  enmity 
for  the  fon,  which  (lie  had  borne  to  the  mother. 
The  name  of  Ataliba  was  odious  to  her.  That 
jealpufy,  which  at  firft  was  infpired  by  love, 
had  in  vain  yielded  to  the  efrciTs  of  age  ;  even 
when  dying,  it  left  its  poifon  in  the  wound  :  As 
infidelity  is  dcftrudlive  to  love,  fo  the  object  of 
it  will  ever  be  odious.  From  this  fource  was 
derived  that  hatred  for  the  blood  of  Zulma, 
with  which  the  mod  haughty  of  the  Pallas  * 
drove  to  roufe  up  vengeance  in  the  foul  of  her 
fon. 

“  Are  you  then  refolved,”  faid  flie,  “  to 
“  yield  to  the  rebellious  pride  of  the  iifurper  of 
your  rights  ?  Are  you  determined  to  declare 
“  to  the  world,  that  the  laws  of  the  Sun  mud 
“  bend  to  the  will  of  man  !  that  the  allotment 
“  of  a  date  depends  on  the  folly,  error,  or 
caprice  of  a  King  that  ,  an  unjud  father 
may  exclude  his  fon  from  the  inheritance, 

*  By  this  appellation  the  females  of  the  royal  blood  wevs 
diflinguifiied. 

F  z  dedlned, 
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deflined  for  him  by  nature,  and  difpofe  of  it 
according  to  his  own  inclination  1’^ 

'  I  am  far  from  commending,”  replied  the 
Inca,  “  thefe  dangerous  maxims;  and  if  I  have 
difgiiifed  the  injiiftice  of  a  father,  be  afTured, 
I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  do  it.”  He  then 
particularized  the  reafons  which  oppofed  his  rc- 
fentment. 

“  'rhefe  fpecious  pretences,”  faid  the  mo¬ 
ther,  are  meant  to  hide  from  me  the  two  real 
“  reafons  of  your  condu<ft,  which  I  have  difco- 
vered,  and  which  you  dare  not  avow.  The 
“  one  is,  a  hope  that  you,  alfo,  will  be  allowed 
“  to  fiibftitute  paffion  for  the  laws  ;  and  haughty 
rivals  are  already  dividing  among  their  chil- 
dren  the  wreck  of  your  inheritance,  and  the 
empire  of  the  San.  The  other  reafon,  which 
reltrains  you,  is  indolence  and  effeminacy, 
‘‘  the  trouble  of  taking  up  arms,  and  the^dread 
of  being  vanquifiaed  :  Such,  at  lead,  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  your  people,  who,  as 
witneffes  of  this  infamous  peace,  are  not  led 
‘‘  away  by  empty  pretexts.  The  reigns  of  all 
your  ancellors  have  been  marked  by  glory ; 
‘‘  yours  will  be  diftinguiflied  by  indelible  in- 
famy.  This  empire,  which  they  founded, 
enlarged  and  eftabliffed  by  their  courage  and 
drmneis,  wHi  owe  its  fpeedy  decienlion  and 

“  ruin 
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ruin  to  your  weaknefs  ;  the  blood,  which,  in 
regular  fucceiTion,  flowed  through  their  veins, 
**  will  be  diverted  from  its  lawful  courfe ;  and 
‘‘he  who  affords  the  firft  inftance  of  fl^ameful 
“  acquiefcence  is  my  fon !  Is  it  thus  you  honour 
“  the  memory  of  a  father  ?  As  if  to  debate  their 
“  blood  were  not  .the  moft  criminal  of  all  out- 
“  rages  againfl  him,  your  anceflors,  and  the  God 
“  himfelf,  from  whom  you  are  deicended  ?  Was 
“  your  father  pofleffed  of  virtues  ?  Imitate  tlfem. 

Was  he,  for  a  moment,  fubjedf  to  weaknels  ? 
“  Avow  it,  and  corredl  what  you  cannot  conceal, 
“that  he -was  a  man  liable  to  error,  and  was 
“  once  milled  by  the  careffes  of  a  wife.  After 
“  fuch  an  avowal,  fubjedl  to  the  laws,  which  are 
“  always  wife  and  juit,  that  blind  palfion,  and 
“  tranfient  caprice,  which  regret  difowns,  and  con- 
“  demns.” 

The  Inca  infifted  on  the  evils  infeparable  from 
civil  wars.  “  Go,  hafte,’^  fays  fhe,  “  and 
“  confent  to  this  difgracelui  peace,  which  the 
“  ufurper  impofes  if  it  be  necelfary  to  bend 
“  him,  lay  your  feeptre  at  his  feet.”  “  O  un- 
“  happy  child  !”  cnes  fire,  “  how  do  I  pity  thee ! 
“  and  who  can  tell  but  that  one  day  thou  wilt 
“  blulh  for  thy  father  ?”  At  thefe  words  Ibe  reti¬ 
red, 
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The  Inca,  deeply  wounded  by  thefe  reproacbe?,, 
went  and  difpatched  a  mefTenger  to  acquaint  the 
ambalTador  from  Quito  that  war  was  declared,  and 
‘  that  he  mull:  inftantly  depart.  Alonzo  requefted 
permiffion  to  fee  him  again  ;  but  all  his  intreaties. 
■were  vain  ;  and  the  fame  evening  he  was  conduct¬ 
ed  back,  beyond  the  Abancai. 


C  H  A  T.  XXXIII. 


TALTBA  was  dejeCted  at  the  ill  fuccefi 
of  Alonzo’s  embaffy.  Having  privately 
heard  from  him  the  particulars,  he  exclaimed : 
“Proud  King,  nothing  then  can  bend  thee;, 
“  thou  art  determined  either  upon  my  difgrace, 
“  or  dsdruClion  !  Heaven  is  more  righteous  than 
“  thou,,  and  will  puniih  thy  pride.’’  At  thefe 
v/ords,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the 
young  Spaniard:  “  O  my  friend,”  cries  he, 
“  w^hat  elFuiions  of  blood  wilt  thou  behold  !  our 

people  daughtered  by  each  other  ! .  It  is 

his  widi,  it  fhall  be  accompliihed ;  but  punihi- 
“^rnept, will  follow  his  crime.” 

»  I,”  ’ 
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« I,’*  fays  ^Alonzo,  ‘‘  am  at  your  dlfpofal. 
«  Allow  me  to  fliow  the  fame  ardour  in  repel- 
ling  the  war,  which  animated  my  negocia- 
tions  for  peace  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  fate  of 
arms,  fulter  your  friend  to  conquer  or  to  die  at 
your  fide.’^ 

No,’’  faid  the  Prince,  embracing  him, 
never  will  I  involve  thee  in  the  crimes  of  an 
“  impious  war.  Preferve  thy  valour  for  a  wor- 
“  thy  occafion.  Thou,  generous  and  virtuous 
youth,  art  not  made  to  command  the  murder- 
“  ers  of  their  neareft  kin.  It  is  enough  that  I 
am  condemned  to  it.  Thou  and  feme  faiihtid 
“  friends,  to  whom  I  have  confided  my  di.- 
“  ftrefs,  alone,  can  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  heart* 
“  The  reft  of  the  world,  when  they  fee  two. 
“  brothers  armed  by  dilcord  againft  each  o- 
«  ther,  will  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
“guilty.  Leave  my  difgrace  to  myfelf  alone.*, 
“  and  preferve  your  life  to  partake  only  of  my 
“  glory.^’ 

Orozimbo  and  his  Mexicans,  Capana  and  hi^ 
favages,  were  eager  alfo  to  arm  themfelves  for 
his  defence.  But  he  declined  their  ofiers  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  would  only  allow  them,  as 
he  had  the  young  Spaniard,  to  accompany  him 
to  the  fields  of  Alaufi,  on  the  confines  of  both 
kingdorxis. 
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The  Inca  of  Quito,  in  the  mean  time,  caufed 
his  ftandard  to  be  raifed,  on  one  of  the  fummits 
of  mount  IlinifTa  ;  and  his  people  were  all  put 
-  into  motion  at  the  fignal. 

The  place  of  their  rendezvous  was  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  plains  of  Riobamba.  The  people  who  firft 
•came,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  included  from  North  to  South,  between  two 
long  chains  of  mountains,  and  tho’  beneath  them, 
-it  ran  out  into  the  moft  delightful  vallies,  was 
higher  than  the  fummit  of  the  Pyrenees 

From  the  foot  of  Sangai,  whole  burning  top 
incelTanrly  poured  forth  fmoke  above  the  clouds 

■ - of  the  roaring  Cotopaxi  f, — of  the  terrible 

Xatagunga  t — of  Chimbora90,  near  to  which- 

*  Than  the  fummt  of  the  'Pyrenees.']  The  valley  of  Quito  is- 
fourteen  hundred  and  fixty  toifes,  above  the  Ictel  of  the  fea, 
higher  than  the  Canigou  and  the  Southern  Pike,  v\’hi-ch  are  tho 
highefl  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees.  (M.  de  la  Condamine.) 

f  Of  the  roaring  Cotopaxi.]  Its  eruptions  were  terrible  in.- 
1738,  1743',  1744,  1750  and  1753-.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  years 
the  flame  rofe  five  hundred  teifes  above  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain.  In  1743  the  noife  of  the  eruption  was  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  Fragments  of  rocks,, 
from  tv/elve  to  filteen  toifes  fquare,  were  tlirown  by  the  volca¬ 
no  tlu'ee  leagues  into  the  plain.  (^Idenu) 

I  Of  the  terrible  Latacunga.]  The  trembling  of  this  moun¬ 
tain,  in  1738,  overturned  the  town  of  its  own  name,  with  that' 
of  Hambato.  The  inhabitants  were  almofl  all  buried  in  the 
ruins.. 

Emus^ 


Emus,  Caucafus  and  Atlas  would  be  but  hil¬ 
locks  — of  Cayambur,  blackened  with  lava, 
the  rival  of  Chimboraco,  all  the  inhabitants 
;  rulhed  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  King. 

From  the  northern  regions  went  the  people  of 
Ibara  and  Carangue,  who  from  being  indigent, 

*  treacherous  and  favage,  were  rendered  by  con- 
queft  happy  and  faithful.  They  once  flaugh- 
!  tered  upon  the  altar  of  their  Gods,  and  after¬ 
wards  devoured,  thofe  Incas,  who  had  been  left 
in  their  country  to  civilize  and  inflrudb  them. 
This  crime  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  punifh- 
inent ;  and  the  lake,  into  which  their  mutilated 
I  bodies  f  were  call,  was  thence  named  the  Lake 

of  blood  |.  ♦ 

j  To  thefe  were  joined  the  people  of  Otovalo, 

^  a  fertile  §  country,  interfecled  by  a  thoufand 
ftreams,  which,  beneath  the  ardors  of  a  burning 
I  Iky,  diffuied  a  faiutary  treilniefs. 

On  the  weliem  Ihores,  Irom  Acatames  to  the 
i  fields  of  Sullana,  all  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 

*  JVmld  he  but  hillocks.]  The  height  of  Chimboraco  is  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  andtwenty  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

I  Their  mutilated  bodies.]  lo  the  number  of  two  thoufand, 
according  to  Garcilaffo, 'and  twenty  thoufand,  according  to 
Pedro  de  Cicca. 

.  Yahuar-Cocha. 

:  §  A  fertile  country.]  The  foil  here  produced  a  hundred  and 

fifty  for  one. 
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vallies,  which  are  watered  by  the  Emeraiid,  the 
Saya,  the  Dole,  and  the  branches  of  that  river, 
whofe  torrent  repels  the  waves  in  the  gulpb  of 
Tumbes,  came,  with  their  quivers  on  their 
fhoulders,  and  their  fpears  in  their  hands,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Inca,  whitherfoever  he  flaould  call  them ; 

and  when  they  were  aflembled  *  he  thus  addref- 
fed  them  : 

“  People,  whom  my  father  conquered  not 
lefs  by  his  favours  than  his  arms,  do  ye  re¬ 
member  to  have  feen  him,  with  bis  hoary 
hair  and  venerable  looks,  fitting  in  the  midfl 
of  you,  and  faying :  Be  happy  j  this,  is 

‘‘  the  foie  return  I  expedl  from  my  conqueft  ? — ** 
“  This  good  King  is  no  more.  He  left  two 
“  fons,  to  whom,  when  dying,  he  faid  :  Both 
“  reign  in  peace,  one  in  the  South,  and  the 
other  in  the  North  of  my  empire.”  My  bro- 
ther,  at  that  time,  fatisfied  with  the  divlilon, 
‘‘  replied  to  his  dying  father  :  “  Thy  will  fhall 
“  be  a  fircred  law  to  us.”  Such  was  his  promife, 
but  he  hath  broken  his  word,  and  now  feeks 
“  to  drip  me  of  the  inheritance  I  received  from 
ray  father.  To  your  judgment  I  fubmit.  If 
am  wrong,  defert  me ,  if  I  am  right,  defend 
me.”  “  Ihou  art  right,”  cried  they,  with  one 


They  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand. 
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voice  ;  and  we  gladly  undertake  thy  defence. 

_ “  Behold  my  foO;,'’  replied  the  Inca,  “  who 

*•  ought  to  fucceed  me  in  my  kingdom,  and  to 
furpafs  me  in  wifdom  j  for,  like  me,  he  hath 
the  example  of  the  Kings  our  anceflors,  and 

with  theirs  he  will  alfohave  mine.” - May 

he  live,”  anfwered  they ;  and  when  thou 
Ihalt  be  no  more,  may  his  condu6l  remind  us 

of  his  father  !” - Come  on/’  continues 

“  the  Inca,  “  defend  my  rights  and  his.  My 
“  brother,  more  powerful  than  I,  difdaii\s  me, 
and,  at  his  leifure,  is  preparing  for  war,  the 
‘‘  report  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  flatters  him- 
“  felf,  will  ftrike  me  with  fear ;  it  is  my  wifh 
to  prevent  him  before  his  forces  are  collected. 
To-morrow,  let  us  march  for  Cufeo.” 

The  next  day,  he  advanced  by  the  fields  of 
Alaufl,  towards  the  walls  of  Cannara,  a  city 
ftill  famous  for  its  magnifience  and  the  gold 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  Incas,  by  adorn¬ 
ing  it  with  walls,  a  palace,  and  temples,  had 
provided  themfelves  a  fortrefs  to  keep  the  Chan- 
cas  in  awe. 

This  populous,  warlike,  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion,  was  compofed  of  various  tribes.  Some  of 
whom  were  the  people  of  Curampa,  Quiuvala, 
and  Tacmar,  who,  being  proud  of  their  imagi¬ 
nary  defeent  from  a  lion,  the  obje6l  of  worfhip 

am  ong  ft 
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amongft  their  fathers,  dill  Invefted  themfelves  ia 
the  fkin  of  their  God  ;  and  while  they  wore  his 
mane  on  their  foreheads,  they  carried  in  their 
'  eyes  his  fire.  Others  of  them  were  the  people 
of  Sulla,  Vilca,  Hanco  and  Urimarca;  the  firft 
of  thefe  boafted  that  they  were  fprung  from  a 
mountain,  and  the  red,  from  a  cavern,  a  lake, 
and  a  river,  to  which  their  fathers  were  accu- 
ftomed  to  facrifice  their  firft- born.  Tho’  this 
horrible  worfhip  had  been  abolifhed,  they  could 
not  be  undeceived  with  refpe£l;  to  their  origin  ; 
.and  this  error  fupported  their  martial  difpofi- 
tion. 

The  Chancas,  furprifed  by  Ataliba  in  a  de- 
fencclefs  condition,  demanded  of  him  why  he 
entered  their  country,  in  arms  ?  “  I  am  going,” 
replied  the  Inca,  to  folicit  the  alliance  of 

the  King  of  Cufco,  and  to  fwear  to  him,  if 
“  he  will  grant  it,  an  inviolable  friendfhip  on 
“  the  tomb  of  our  father.” 

Tho^  nothing  could  lefs  refemble  a  fuppliant 
King  than  this  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  power* 
ful  army,  yot  they  affefted  to  believe  him  ;  and 
be,  deceived  by  appearances,  was  preparing  to 
continue  his  rout,  till  a  Cacique  of  the  country 
entered  his  tent.  This  Cacique,  who  had  been 
hurt  by  the  pride  of  the  Inca  of  Cufco,  having 

faluted  Ataliba,  thus  addrefled  him.  ^‘.You 

think 
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»« think  to  pafs  in  fafety  thro’  the  country  of 
«  this  people,  becaufe  you  have  forbidden  your 
“  army  to  injure  or  opprefs  them  ;  but  know, 

«  that  in  a  council,  at  which  I  was  prefent,  a 
“  confpiracy  hath  been  formed  againft  you.  I 
“  love  you,  becaufe  they  affure  me  you  are  affable 
and  good ;  but  I  hate  your  rival,  becaufe  he 
is  [auftere  and  proud.  He  hath  flighted  me. 

I  am  the  fon  of  the  Lion,  and  will  not  brook 
“  an  affront.’^ 

.  Ataliba  thanked  the  Cacique,  and  confulted 
his  Lieutenants  on  the  information  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Thefe  were  Palmore  and  Corarnbe, 
who  had  both  been  bred  to  arms,  under  the 
flandards  of  the  King  his  father,  and  were  re¬ 
vered  by  the  troops  they  had  commanded  in  the 
conquell  of  Quito.  Prince,”  faid  one  of 
them  to  him,  “  behold  thofe  heaps  of  bones, 
“  overgrown  with  grafs,  that  rife  on  yonder 
plain ;  thefs  are  the  honourable  remains  of 
tv/enty"  thouiand  Chancas  avho,  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  fell  in  battle  *.  Their  chil- 
dren  are  not  deftitute  cf  courage.  Should  we 

Fell  in  battle.']  In  tlie  i-eign  of  the  Inca  P>oca  :  there  re  • 
mauied  on  the  foot  thirty  thoufand  men^  eight  thouiand  o£ 
whom  belonged  to  the  Inca.  The  plain  Safeahuana,  where  this 
battle  was  feughtj  received  from  thence  the  name  of  Tahiiar-» 
the  field  of  blood.  See  Chap.  30, 

conquer, 
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conquer,  as  I  expe£l,  they  will  ceafe  to  be 
‘‘  dangerous,  but,  as  the  event  of  war  is  un- 
certain,  it  would  be  madnefs  not  to  provide 
for  the  word;.  Tho’  I  have  expreffed  my 
hopes  of  vidlory,  yet  it  muft  not  be  diffem- 
hied  that  we  may  be  overcome  ;  and  if  this 
fhould  be  our  fate,  thefe  people,  emboldened 
by  fuccefs,  will  purfue  their  advantage  to  our 
deflrudlicn.  Negleff  not  then  the  advice  of 
“  this  Cacique.  The  fortrefs  of  Cannara  will 
ferve  to  fupport  or  defend  us,  and,  fhould  we 
be  defeated,  will  enable  us  to  rally.  As  the 
fafety  of  the  army  depends  on  this  port,  it 
^‘cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded;  if  I  may 
“  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  Inca,  you  your- 
felf  fhould  undertake  the  charge.” 

The  Inca,  feeing  nothing  more  in  this  prudent 
advice  than  the  intention  of  leaving  him  in  a 
place  of  fafety,  was  offended,  and  faid  to  Corambe, 
“  If  my  prefence  excite  your  fufpicions,  you 
know  not  my  heart. ,  Your  age,  your  exploits, 
the  efleem  of  my  father,  have  entitled  you  to 
my  confidence,  and  I  never  gave  it  by  halves. 
You  fliall  command ;  I  will  be  your  firff  fol- 
dier,  and  the  reft  fliall  ,  learn  from  me  to  obey 
“  you  with  ardor.  If  we  be  viflorious,  fear 
not  that  your  King  wdll  rob  you  of  your  ho- 
iiour.  It  is  no  longer  a  time  to  be  anxious 

for 
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‘‘  for  my  life.  My  rights  are  the  ohje£f  of  our 
‘‘  defence,  and  it  would  be  fhameful  that  1  (lioukl 
be  abfent  while  you  are  engaged.  Speak  no 
“  more  then  of  placing  me  at  a  diftance  from 
“  danger.’’ 

No,  Prince,”  replies  Corambe,  I  fliould 
be  unjufl  to  your  merit,  if  I  fufpecSbed  your 
“  courage,  but  you  think  I  am  jealous  and  en- 
“  vious  of  your  glory.  You  will  reproach  your- 
“  felf  hereafter  with  having  injured  the  zeal  of  a 
friend,  whom  your  father  better  knew.” 

Ah  !  generous  old  man,”  fays  the  Inca,  em¬ 
bracing  him,  “  forgive  me.  I  have  been,  for  a 
“  moment,  unjuft.  But  why  would  you  leave 
“  me  inadlive  beneath  the  lliade  of  thefe  walls  ?” 
“  It  (hall  be  my  poft,”  replied  Corambe ;  “  Leave 
me  but  three  thoufand  men,  thofe  valiant  Ca- 
ciques,  and  this  ftranger,  who,  like  them,  is 
“  impatient  to  ferve  you.”  The  Inca  no  longer 
refufed.  Alonzo,  Capana,  the  brave  Orozimbo^ 
the  Savav^es  and  the  Mexicans  embraced  the  pro- 
pofal  with  joy,  refolving  to  flied  their  blood  in  the 
Inca’s  defence.  Having  left  with  them  this  num¬ 
ber  of  chofen  men  in  the  fortrcfs  of  Cannara,  he 
marched  with  his  army  towards  the  fields  of  Xu- 
mibamba. 
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^~r'^HE  King  or  Cufco,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
A  _  active  in  affemhling  his  forces  ;  while  the 
various  tribes  around  him,  quitting  their  fields  at 
liis-fummons,  ran  to  arms,  and  reforted  to  his 
flandard. 

From  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  lake, 
v.'here  Manco  defeended,  came  the  people  of 
Affilo,  Avancani,  Uma,  Urco,  Cayavir,  INlulla- 
ina,  AfTan,  Cancola  and  liillavi,  v.’ho  were  all 
united  under  the  name  of  Collas.  Thefe  left 
their  fertile  paflures,  where  they  formerly  wor- 
fhipped  a  w^hite  ram,  as  the  God  of  their  flocks, 
and  the  fource  of  their  riches.  They  fuppofed 
themfelves  to  have  arifen  from  this  lake,  which  - 
their  cottages  furrounded  ;  and  that,  after  death, 
they  flrould  defeend  into  it,  as  into  another 
Lethe,  to  aflame  new  bodies,  and  reviflt  the 
light. 

Next  to  them  advanced  tlie  haughty  and  brave 
nation  of  the  Charcas,  wdio  were  fubje(Sled,  not  by 


*  The  lake  of  Cellao. 
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arms,  but  by  reafon.  When  the  Incas  in¬ 
formed  them  that  they  were  come  to  give  them 
laws,  their  young  warriors  earneftly  demanded 
to  be  led  forth  either  to  conquer,  or  to  die  in 
!  defence  of  their  freedom.  But  when  the  old 
men  extolled  the  great  wifdom  and  goodnels  of 
!  the  Incas,  they  dropped  their  arms,  and  ran  in 
crowds  to  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  fon  of 
j  the  Sun,  who  was  defirous  of  becoming  their 
King. 

The  warlike  Chayantans  were  ftill  more  wife. 
Their  voluntary  fubmifhon  to  the  power  of  the 
Incas  is  an  unexampled  inftance  of  wifdom, 

!  The  Prince,  who  went  to  fubdue  them,  having 
informed  them  by  his  deputies  that  he  was  com.e 
to  offer  them  laws,  morals,  order,  religion,  and 
a  more  rational  and  happy  life  than  they  had 
hitherto  known,  the  Chayantans  anfwered  :  “  If 
I  “  this  be  true,  your  King  hath  no  need  of  an 
“  army  to  reduce  us.  Let  him  leave  his  forces 
!  “  on  our  frontiers  ;  let  him  come  himfelf  and 
?  “  convince  us  ;  we  will  fubmit  ourfslves  to  him  : 
“  It  is  proper  that  the  wifefl  fliould  command. 

But  let  him  alfo  promife  to  leave  us  in  peace^ 
**  if,  after  having  heard  him,  a  change  of  religion 
and  manners  fhould  not  appear  to  us  fo  advan- 
tageous  as  he  reprefents.”  On  thefe  equitable 
!  conditions  the  Inca  came,  with  but  few  attend- 
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an!3,  and  addreffH  tliern.  After  having  lidened 
to  him  with  attention,  and  perceived  the  benefits 
they  fhould  enjoy  from  the  laws  of  the  Incas,  they 
fubmitted  themfelves  to  him,  and  rendered  him 
thanks.  Such  were  thefe  favages,  whom  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  thought  it  not  pollible  to  civilize 
but  by  murder  and  llavery. 

A  lefs  numerous  people  advanced  from  the 
Eaft,  who  cultivated  the  foot  of  the  inaccefhble 
mountains  of  the  Andes.  Their  anceftors  wor- 
fiiipped  thofe  enormous  fnakes  with  which 
their  country  abounded  ;  and  alfo  the  tyger, 
on  account  of  his  ferocity.  Tho’  they  had  abju¬ 
red  the  worlliip  of  the  latter,  yet  they  continued 
to  wear  his  fkin,  and  their  hearts  had  not  loft  his 
favage  difpofition.  Axmong  the  Andes,  from- 
whence  they  defeended,  a  mother,  before  fire  pre- 
fented  the  bread  to  her  fuckling,  fmeared  it  with 
human  blood,  that  their  infants,  by  receiving  blood 
with  their  milk,  might  be  taught  to  third  after  it 

the  more. 

From  the  North,  reforted  to  the  banks  of  Apu- 
rlmac,  the  people  of  Tumibamha,  Caftamarca, 
Zamora,  and  that  irriiabie  nation,  whofe  walls 
have  preferved  the  name  of  the  Contour  f,  whom 

*  Thofe  enoymous  juakesf  They  are  even  twent)'five,  and 
thirty  feet  long. 

f  CunUir-iNIarca. 
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tlieir  fathers  revered  as  a  God.  A  plume  taken 
from  this  terrible  bird  *  diftinguiftied  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  votaries,  and  proudly  waved  on  their 
brows. 

Next  to  them,  came  a  chofen  body  from  the 
people  of  Sura,  a  country  abounding  in  gold ; 
from  Racuna,  where  beauty  feemed  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  climate,  fo  generally  was  it  pofielTed  ; 
and  from  the  fields  of  Pumala6ta,  formerly  the 
haunt  of  lions,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  paid  their 
adoration; 

From  the  plains  of  the  Weft  aftembled  in 
crouds  the  brave  people  of  Imara,  Collapampa, 
and  (Fieva,  by  whom  the  empire  was  faved  when 
the  Chancas  f  revolted,  and  who  ftill  wore,  as 
marks  of  their  glory,  the  fame  ornaments  that 
diftinguifhed  the  oftspring  of  the  Sun 

Laft  came  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  valleys 
of  Yea,  Fifeo,  Acari,  Nafca,  and  Rimac,  all 
of  whom  were  eafily  conquered  ;  and  thofe  of 

*  This  terrible  bird.']  It  is  black  and  white,  like  a  magpye. 
Nature  has  not  furnilhed  this  bird  with  talons ;  its  beak,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fo  hard  and  ftrong  as,  w’ith  a  Tingle  droke,  to  penetrate 
the  hide  of  a  bull.  Its  wings,  when  expanded  are  above  twen¬ 
ty  feet  wide.  Two  of  thele  birds  are  fniheient  to  kill  a  bull, 
and  devour  him. 

•j-  Under  the  Inca  Rooa.  See  Chap.  30.  and  34. 

\  The  fame  that  dijihiguiped  the  of  spring  of  tfe  Sun.']  Their  hair 
was  cut,  their  ears  pierced,  and  they  wore  the  fringe  called 
on  their  foreheads. 
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Haaman,  who,  though  more  obftinate,  were  Irt 
their  turn  fubdued.  When  the  worfhip  and.  laws 
of  the  Incas  were  propofed  for  their  acceptancej, 
they  anfwered,  That  the  Sea,  a  beneficent  and 
liberal  Divinity,  was  the  obje£l;  of  their  worfhip  j, 
that  they  forbade  not  the  people  of  the  mountains 
to  adore  the  Sun,  ^hofe  influences  were  grateful 
to  them,  and  who  tempered  the  feverity  of  their 
cold  climates  ;  but  as  for  themfelves,  whom  he 
confumed,  and  whofe  fields  he  deffroyed,  they 
never  w-ould  make  him  their  God ;  that  they 
were  contented  with  their  King,  and^  the  deity 
they  worfhipped,  and  were  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  both,  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  The  war 
was  long  terrible,  but  the  enemy,  to  reduce 
them,  having  diverted  the  ftreams  which  fup- 
plied  their  parched  furrows,  neceffity  compelled' 
them  to  yield  ;  and  the  mild  equity  of  the  reigm 
of  the  Incas,  authorized  the  violence  to  which- 
they  recurred.  ,  . 

vSeareely  had  thefe  nations  reached  the  walls 
of  Cufeo,  when  intelligence  came,  that  the  King; 
of  Quito  was  arrived  at  Tumibamba.  Huafear^ 
on  receiving  this  advice,  prepared  to  intercept 
him,  at  the  ford  of  the  river  that  crolTes  thofe 
fields.  But  a  fortunate  incident  gained  him  an 
advantage,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  his  prudence  or  counfels. 

Ataliba 
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Ataliba  had  paflcd  tht  river  ;  and  intended  ta 
incamp  on  an  oppofite  hill.  The  day  ^vas  de- 
dining,  and  the  army  of  Q^ito  having  had  a  long 
I  march,  the  loldiers  were  overcome  by  fatigue, 
and  llcod  in  need  of  repofe.  L)Ut,  zeal  for  their 
caufe  iiifniring  them  with  vigour,  they  afeended 
!  the  eminence  in  fafety.  No  fooner,  liowevci, 
had  they  gained  the  fummir,  than  a  column  of 
I  the  King  of  Cufeo’s  army  was  there  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  the  fignal  to  engage  was  inflant- 
I  ]y  given.  The  advantage  of  ground,  and  num¬ 
bers,  over  troops  already  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
rendered  every  effort  of  valour  abortive,  ihe 
'  army  of  Q^ito,  though  it  rallied  twenty  times, 
W'as  a?  often  overpowered  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
j  the  approaching  night,  which  favoured  their  le- 
treat,  muff  have  been  entirely  deftroyed.  It  was 
I  neceffary  to  repafs  the  river,  and  the  King,  who 
'  defended  the  ford,  in  perfon,  fell  into  the  ene¬ 
mies  hands. 

^  Huafear  would  not  condefeend  to  fee  him. 

'  “  He  fiiall  undergo, faid  he,  “  the  fate  of  a  re- 
bel.  Let  him  be  carefully  guarded  in  the  fort 
“  of  Tumlbamba.” 

:  This  difafter  fpread  dejeaion  thro’  the  army 

of  the  captive  King.  The  whole  camp  was  in 
confulion.  The  fon  of  Ataliba  ran  every  where 
I  diftraaed,  firetching  forth  his  hands,  and 
'  crying. 
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crying  to  the  people,  My  friends  !  refiore  to 
“  me-  my  father.”  His  grief  and  diforder  re¬ 
doubled  the  diftrefs  with  which  they  ^were  every 
one  filled. 

Palmore,  afflicted,  but  tranquil,  goes  to  Zora’i, 
and  bringing  him  into  his  tent,  faid  to  him  ; 

Prince,  be  calm.  We  fliould  never  defpair. 
“  Your  people  are  faithful.  He  fliall  be  refio- 
red.”- — “  You  flatter  me,”  faid  the  young  man, 
trembling  both  with  fear  and  with  joy. — I  do 
“  not  flatter  :  he  (hall  be  rellored  to  you.  Go, 
and  fiiew  to  your  people  an  example  of  forti- 
tude.” 

The  night  pafled  on  ;  and  a  mournful  filence, 
the  efiefl  of  conftemation,  brooded  over  the 
whole  army.  Palmore  alone,  fhut  up  in  his 
tent,  flecpiefs  and  ruminating,  faid  to  him- 
felf :  What  fhaii  /I  do.^  if  by  force  I  fhould 

“  attempt  to  refcue  my  King,  I  well  know  his 
‘‘  enemy  :  he  will  fooner  deftroy,  than  furren- 
“  der  him.  And  Ihould  any  indications  of  irre- 
folution,  weaknefs,  or  fear  cfcape  me,  the 
whole  army  will  be  Jdejedled,  and  all  mull  be 
“  lofi.” 

"While  he  was  abforbed  in  thefe  gloomy  re- 
flecfions,  an  old  foldier  entered  his  tent.  “  Do 
you  remember  me,”  alked  he.?  “  I  fought  un- 
der  your  fiandards  in  the  conqueft  of  Quito, 
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You  may  ftill  fee  my  fears.  When  the  Ca- 
“  cique  of  Tacmar  was  conquered,  taken  and  im- 
‘‘  prifoned  in  the  fort  of  Tumibamba,  I  was  one 
“  of  his  guards.  An  attempt  was  made  to  refeue 
him,  through  a  long  cavern,  which  reached  to 
the  prifon.  The  enterprizc,  however,  was  dif- 
covered,  and  Tacmar  being  brought  to  fub- 
‘‘  mit,  the  Cacique  obtained  his  freedom.  Peace 
“  foon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  war,  and  this 
“  avenue,  which  was  dug  to  the  fort,  hath  never 
been  filed  up  :  I  know  the  entrance  of  it, 
“  though  it  be  now  overgrown,  and  if  the  pri- 
‘‘  fon  of  the  Tnca  be,  as  I  think,  the  fame  with 
“  that  of  the  Cacique,  I  wifli  only  for  ten  men 
“  of  experienced  courage,  to  fet  him,  this^ night, 
“  free.’' 

Palmore,  applauding  his  zeal,  bid  him  choofe 
ten  companions  worthy  of  hirafelf,  and  faw  them 
go  from  the  camp  in  the  profoundeft  filence.  He 
fpent  the  reft  of  the  night  in  the  moft  diftrefsful 
alarms.  Fear,  hope,  uncertainty,  probability,  and 
the  danger  of  the  event,  alternately  agitated  his 
breaft.  On  the  .one  hand,  was  the  liberty,  and  on 
the  other,  the  life,  of  his  King.  The  important 
decifion  hung  upon  a  moment. 

In  this  interval  the  King  of  Qjuito  was 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  his  chains,  more 

tormented 


tormented  by  the  thought  cf  his  people  and  his 
fon,  than  by  any  regard  for  himfelf. 

At  once,  in  the  midft  of  the  reflexions  into 
■which  he  was  funk,  a  found,  ifluing  from  beneath 
him,  called  oft  his  attention.  He  liftened  ;  and 
the  noife  feemed  to  approach  him.  The  ground 
trembled  under  his  feet.  He  retired ;  and  faw 
the  earth  loofening.  In  a  moment  it  was  thrown 
up  as  from  a  grave,  when  a  man,  rifing,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking,  gave  him  a  fignal  to  be  filent,  and, 
feizing  him  by  the  hand,  drew  him  into  the  ca¬ 
vern,  which  had  opened  before  him. 

Ataliba,  without  refiftance,  gave  himfelf  up 
to  his  guide,  and,  on  coming  out  of  the  cavern, 
faw  himfelf  furrounded  by  foldiers,  who  faid  to 
him  :  “  Come,  Prince,  you  are  free.  Come, 
‘‘  your  people  wifli  for  you.  Reflore  them  to 
life  and  hope. — I  am  free  !  and  by  your  means! 
O  my  deliverers  1’^  faid  he  to  them,  ‘‘  what 
do  I  not  owe  you  !  Shall  I  be  ever  able  to  re- 
ward  your  defert  ?  But,  to  give  this  enterprize 
‘‘  its  proper  effecl,  their  minds  muff  be  caught 
by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy.  Let  them, 
“  not  know  that  you  have  delivered  me.”  They 
promifed  him  to  keep  it. a  fecret,  and,  by  favour ; 
of  the  night,  Ataliba  eroded  the  river,  arrived  at 
his  camp,  and  reached,  undifeovered,  the  tent  of^ 
Palm  ore. 

The 
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The  old  man,  worn  out  without  anxiety,  on 
feeing  his  mailer,  fell  at  his  knees.  The  Inca 
raifed,  and  embraced  him.  “  Soldiers,”  fays 
Palmore,  “  let  one  of  you,  v/ithout  noife,  run 
!  “  to  the  Prince  and  acquaint  him  with  his  fa* 

ther’s  return.” 

j  This  affe£lionate  and  beloved  fon  inflantly  ar¬ 
rived,  diltrafled  with  joy  and  furprize.  The  mu- 
i  tual  tranfports  of  the  young  Inca  and  his  father 
were  interrupted  by  the  fliouts  of  the  army,  who, 
as  foon  as  they  awoke,  preiTd  round  in  crowds, 
i,  demanding  a  fight  of  their  King.  He  appeared, 
and  their  fhouts  were  increafed ;  “  There  he  ist 
!  “  it  is  he  :  ’tis  himfelf.  He  is  free,  and  rellored 
“  to  us  again.” 

I  “  Yes,  my  people,  faid  Ataliba,  ‘‘the  Sun 
i  “  my  father  hath  eluded  the  vigilance  of  my  ene- 
“  mies.  He  hath  caufed  me  to  efcape  from  the 
;  “  walls  that  confined  me.  I  owe  my  deliverance 
“  to  his  paternal  regard  ” 

I  To  this  recital  the  multitude  (ever  fond  of 
i  exaggerating  the  objedl  of  its  wonder)  added,  that 
;  Ataliba  had  efcaped  from  his  prifon  in  the  form 
'  of  a  fnake  *.  This  report,  communicated  from 
one  to  another,  was  foon  confirmed,  and  re- 
■  ceived  as  a  fignal  indication  of  the  favour  of  Hea¬ 
ven  . 

i  *  This  circumhance  is  taken  from  the  hiflory. 

VoL.  II.  _  H  “  Palmore,” 
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“  Palmore,’^  fald  the  King,  now  is  the  mo- 
“  ment  to  furprife  my  enemies,  and  repair  my 
difgrace.’’ 

No,  Prince,  no,’’  anfwered  Palmore,  you 
(hall  expofe  yourfelf  no  more.  You  have 
caufed  us,  this  night,  but  too  much  anxiety. 
Do  you  repair  to  thofe  who  are  defending 
Cannara,  and  fend  Corarabe  to  me.’’  The 
King  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  ordered  his  fon  to  be  called. 

Prince,”  faid  he,  “  1  leave  you  under  the 
condudl  of  my  friends,  and  the  guard  of  my 
“  people.  Remember  your  anceftors.  They 
‘‘  entered  the  field  with  a  wife  intrepidity.  Imi- 
‘‘  tate  their  prudence,  or  rather  confult  the 
chiefs,  who  command  you.  A  wife  compli- 
ance  with  the  advice  of  thofe  Avhom  years  have 
ftored  with  experience,  is  the  prudence  that 
belongs  to  your  age.”  My  friends,”  fays 
he,  to  Palmore  and  the  warriors  that  furrounded 
him,  I  commit  him  to  your  care,  and  into 
your  hands  I  delegate  my  rights  as  a  father. 
««  Adieu,  my  fon  !  Return  worthy  of  all  my 
alfecflion.  At  thefe  words,  the  King,  pref- 
fing  to  his  bofom  the  young  man,  who  poflefied 
every  attradlion  of  beauty  that  could  render  vir¬ 
tue  more  amiable  in  ingenuous  youth,  dropped 
a  tcarj  and  fixing,  upon  Palmore  and  the  Ca¬ 
ciques, 
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ciqucs,  a  look,  that  exprcfTed  every  emotion  of  pa¬ 
ternal  love,  again  committed  his  fon  to  their  care, 
and  turned  from  them  his  eyes. 


.  C  H  A  P.  XXXV. 

WHILST  Ataliba,  on  his  return  to  Can- 
nara,  was  crofling  the  fields  of  Loxa, 
information,  that  the  Cannarins  had  revolted, 
was  brought  hirh.  All  the  people,  in  one  body, 
furrounded  the  citadel,  and  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  it  and  all  water. 
The  extremity  was  urgent.  There  was  no  way 
of  compelling  this  warlike  people  to  ralfe  the 
fiege,  but  by  leaving  the  walls,  and  attacking 
them  at  the  hazard  of  being  hemmed  in,  and 
overpowered  by  numbers. 

At  this  jamTure  the  mofl;  aftonlfliing  pheno¬ 
menon  in  nature  appeared,  'i'he  objeO;  of  devo¬ 
tion  in  thofe  climates,  at  once,  and  in  the  midfl: 
of  a  cloudlcfs  ficy,  grew  dark.  A  deep,  and 
inftant  gloom  overcaft  the  earth,  The  fhade  no 
longer  fpread  Itfelf  from  the  Eafl,  but  fell  from 
the  fummit  of  the  heavens,  and  veiled  the  whole 

li  2  horizon. 


horizon.  The  atmofphere  became  cold  and 
damp.  The  animals,  fuddenly  deprived  of  the 
heat  that  enlivened,  and  the  light  that  guided 
them,  motionlefs  and  fad,  feemed  to  a  He  the  caufe 
of  this  unexpedled  night.  Their  inftindf,  which 
counted  the  hours,  told  them  that  it  was  not  yet 
the  hour  of  repofe.  In  the  woods,  they  called  to 
each  other  in  faultering  voices, 'aftonifhed  at  not 
being  able  to  fee  one  another  j  in  the  vailies  they 
aflemble,  and  crowd  together  in  fear.  The  birds, 
which,  on  the  faith  of  day,  had  afeended  aloft  in 
'  air,  furprized  by  the  darknefs,  knew  not  whither 
to  fiy.  The  turtle  threw  itfelf  into  the  way  of 
the  vulture,  and  he  was  alarmed  at  the  meeting. 
Kvery  tiling  poiTeifed  of  life  was  feized  with’ 
affright.  Even  the  vegetables  were  not  infenfi- 
ble  of  this  general  erifis.  It  might  be  faid  that 
the  immenfe  current  of  life,  which  flowed  thro’ 
rni  infinitude  of  veins,  was  ccafmg  to  circulate, 
and  that  the  foul  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
piring. 

And  man  !  .  .  .  .  alas  !  in  him  reflection,  to 
the  terrors  of  inftinct,  adds  the  trouble  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  a  helplefs  forenght.  B'lind  and  in- 
qmhtive,  whatever  is  inexplicable  he  converts 
into  phantoms,  and,  preferring  fear  to  igno¬ 
rance,' torments  his  imagination  with  diflirefsful 
forebodings.  Elappy,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  are  the 

people 
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people  to  whom  the  wife  have  difclofed  the  fecrets 
of  nature !  They  behold  the  Suuj  darkened  at 
noon,  without  fear  ;  and  wait  without  alarm  for 
the  inftant,  when  the  earth  (hall  again  emerge 
into  light.  But  what  words  can  expiefs  the  ter¬ 
ror  and  amazementj  that  poflefs  at  fuch  a  timcj 
the  worfliippers  of  the  Sun  !  In  a  fky  perfedly  fe- 
renO)  when  their  Godj  in  ail  his  fpiendoTj  hath 
attained  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  he,  at  once, 
difappears  I  while  both  the  caufe  and  duration  of 
the  prodigy  are  equally  unknown.  The  cities  of 
Quito,  of  the  Sun  and  of  Cufco,  with  the  camps 
of  both  Incas,,  were  filled  with  lamentations  and. 

dread; 

At  Cannara,  a  fiidden  horror  prevailed.  Ine. 
befieged,  and  their  aflailants,  lay  proftrate  on 
the  earth.  Alonzo,  in  the  inidfl  of  thefe  di- 
flraaed  Indians,  obferved,  with  a  mixed  emo¬ 
tion  of  fucprife  and  compaffion,  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  fear  on  the  human  heart.  He 
beheld  the  mod  intrepid  warriors  turn  pale,  and 
tremble.  “  Friends,’^  fays  he,  “  hear  me. 
»  Time  is  prelfing  on.  It  is  of  importance  for 
you  to  be  now  undeceived.  Ibis  appearance- 
in  the  heaven  is  no  evil  portent.  Nothing  is- 
«  more  natural,  and  when  I  have  explained  it, 
you  will  no  longer  be  afraid.”  The  Indians,. 

wbom  this  language  began  to  encourage,  li- 
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ftened  vnih  attention,  and  Alonzo  proceeded^ 
W^hen,  in  the  fhade  of  a  mountain,  you  no  long- 
‘‘  er  fee  the  Sun,  you  fay,  without  fear,  he  is 
“  hidden^  by  the  mountain  ;  it  is  myfelf,  and  not  • 
he,  that  is  in  the  fliade.  He  remains  in  the 
“  heaven  the  fame.  Well  then,  inftcad  of  a  - 
**  mountain,  it  is  a  large  and  folid  globe,  a  world: 

like  the  earth  which  is  now  pafTiiig  under  hia*  : 
“  diik.  But  this  world,  which  is  purfuing  its 
“  courfe,  will  fhortly  pafs  on,  and  the  Sun  re-ap- 
“  pear  more  radiant  than  before.  Be  no  longer 
afraid  of  a  tranhent  fhadow,  but  avail  your--  , 
“  felves  of  the  terror  that  pofleffes  your  ene-- 
mies.” 

Er  ror,  amongf!:  the  people  of  the  new  worlds 
is  not  deeply  planned.  So  flight  a  hold  has  it  ■ 
gained  in  the  heart,  that- the  firft  breath  of  truth: 
tears  it  up  by  the  roots-.  As  they  adopt  opinions* 
without  examination,  fo  they  difcard  them  with^- 
out  regret.  Alonzo,  by  means  of  a  fingle  imagCj 
which  was  obvi.ous  and  fenfible,  undeceived 
their  underftandings,  and  encouraged  their 
hearts.  In.faSf,  the  Sun,  like  a  circle  of  gold, 
furrounding,  the  fliade,  began  to  recover  his 
light.  What  then  cried  they,  “  is  this 
no  defedf  in  our- God,'  nor  a  mark  of  his  an- 
ger  ?”  and  Corambe,  intirely  to  dlfpel  their 
apprchenfions,^  faid  to  them  ;  Soldiers, 

“  wliac 
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^  wRat  this  man  hath  foretold  I  have  known  to 
“  happen.  He  is  wifer  than  we.  Hafte  then, 
“  take  arms,  fally  forth  and  drive  thefe,  whom- 
“  fear  hath  already  fubdued.’* 

At  the  fhouts  of  the  beheged,  who  on  the  firOr 
appearance  of  returning  light,  burft  forth  from 
the  wails  of  the  fort,  the  Cannarins,  abandoned' 
themfelves  to  the  impulfe  of  terror.  They  were 
attacked  in  their  camp,  and  inftantly  routed. 
The  Sun,  reftoring  light  again  to  his  fields,  be¬ 
held  them  difperfed,  dying  and  dead. 

Alonzo,  in  this  fally,  had  never  quitted  Capa- 
na ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  favages,  they  were  pur- 
fuing  the  line  they  had  broken,  when  at  a  diftance 
they  faw  another  party  engaged.  “  See  there,’’ 
fay.s  Alonzo,  “  a  troop,  as  I  think,  of  our  friends, 
“  on  whom  the  Cannarins  are  taking  their  re- 
“  venge.  Let  us  fly  to  their  aid.”  They  fcour- 
ed  acrofs  the  plain  with  the  fury  of  a  temped; ; 
and  a  whirlwind  of  dufl  marked  the  path  they  had 
taken.  They  came  up.  It  was  the  king,  the  In¬ 
ca  himfelf,  whom  his  valiant  guard  had  furround- 
ed,  and  was  defending,  again il  a  faperior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

Ataiiba  was  did:inguiihed  by  Alonzo,  from 
the  cinHiire  of  his  head,  the  fplendor  of  his 
ihield,  and  ills  courage,  which  rendered  him  more 

confpicuous 
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confpicuoiis  than  both.  The  lightning  burfls 
tbro^  the  clouds  with  lefs  violence,  than  the  fword 
of  the  Caftilian  opened  him  a  paflage  thro  the 
numerous  affailants  of  i\taliba.  Ihe  king,  at  the 
fight  of  Alonzo,  was  animated  with  the  hope  of 
fuccefs.  Nor  was  he  difappointed.  Exerting 
their  united  efforts  they  charged,  repulfed  and  o* 

verturned  every  opponent. 

When  the  Cannarins  had  given  way  and  fled 
before  them,  Ataliba  throwing. himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  Alonzo  :  “  How  happy  am  I,”  fays  he, 
O  my  friend,  to  ov^e  my  deliverance  to  you . 
As  I  am  wounded,  I  leave  you  to  rally  my 
‘‘  men.  Spare  all  you  rneet  with  unarmed. 
Having  thus  faid,  he  ordered  them  to  bear  him  to 
the  fort. 

His  wound,  tho’  painful,  was  not  dangerous.. 
The  gum  of  the  mulli,  a  valuable  balm  (which*, 
nature,  as  if  to  expia-e  the  crime  of  bellowing 
upon  them  gold,  had  given  to  the  inhabitants  o£ 
thefe  climates)  being  applied  to  the  wound,  ef¬ 
fected  an  immediate  cure,  and.,  reltored  this  un¬ 
fortunate  Prince  to  life,  and  to  forrow. 

The  news  of  the  Inca’s  viClory  was  carried 
by  Coramber  to  the  camp.  Palmore,  however, 
was  willing  to  wait  till  it  might  reach  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  fpread  through  it  an  alarm.  He 

then  went  to  the  king  of  Cufco,  and  thus  ad- 
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addreffed  him  :  “  The  Inca,  your  brother,  was 
“  defirous  of  peace,  and  you  have  declared  war, 
“  Before  hoftilities  were  commenced,  he  came, 
and  repeated  his  defire.  An  unexpe<fted  in- 
“  cident,  which  hath  given  you  the  advantage, 
“  ought  not  to  make  you  vain  of  your  fuccefs. 
“  We  wifh  for  peace,  from  the  love  of  peace 
alone,  and  the  juft  horror  with  which  we  be- 
“  hold  a  civil  war.  Inca,  weigh  well  your 
“  anfwer.  Our  javelins  are  no  longer  in  our 
hands  5  our  bows  are  unftrung  ;  and  the  arrow 
“  of  death  fleeps  in  its  quiver  ;  think  before  it  be 
drawn  ;  what  diftreis  one  word  of  your  lips 
“  may  prevent,  or  occaiion.  It  is  in  circum- 
“  fiances  like  thefe  that  language  can  murder, 
“  and  the  tongue  of  a  King  become  a  dart  with 
a  thoufand  barbs.  "You  will  anfwer  to  the 
“  Sun  your  father  for  the  blood  of  his  fubjedhs 
“  and  his  children.  Equality,  independence, 
“  but  w'ith  concord  and  union,  I  am  commifTion- 
“  ed  by  the  King  your  brother  both  to  offer,  and 
“  demand. 

The  Monarch  anfwered,  that  the  Incas,  his 
anceftors,  had  never  been  preferibed  to.  Pal  more, 
with  a  deep  figh,  replied  :  “  Since  it  is  your 

“  will !  .  .  .  to-morrow.” - And  returned  to 

the  camp. 
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At  the  bleak  of  day,  both  armies  were  drawn 
out  on  the  plain,  and  it  was  the  firfl:  time  in 
eleven  reigns  that  the  ftandard  of  Manco  had 
been  borne  on  oppofite  lides.  As  it  was  the ' 
pledge  of  viaory,  the  centre,  in  which  it  was 

placed,  became  the  chief  objed  both  of  attack 
and  defence. 

At  a  ciflance  from  the  pofl  of  danger,  and  on  ' 
an  eminence  towards  Cufeo,  the  throne  of 
Huafear,  canopied  with  feathers  of  a  thoufand 
hues,  and  borne  by  twenty  Caciques,  rededled 
the  rays  of  the  morning.  The  Inca,  from  this 
elevation,  on  a  height  that  commanded  the  plain, 
feemed  to  prefide  over  the  deftiny  of  the  impend-  ■ 
ing  conteft. 

7'he  two  armies  approached  each  other  with 
equal  pace  ;  and  at  once  the  war-cry  of  thefe 
people,  the  terrible  word,  lllapa  *,  repeated 
by  a  hundred  thoufand  voices,  made  the  woods 
and  the  mountains  refouiid.  To  this  reverbe¬ 
rated  cry  was  joined  the  found  of  arrows  thirfling 
for  blood. 

But  their  quivers  w'ere  foon  empty,  and  the  ar¬ 
row  from  that  moment,  gave  place  to  the  jave¬ 
lin,  which,  thrown  from  lefs  diftance,  failed 
not  to  wound.  Battalions  that  could  fcarcely  ' 

*  See  the  laft  note  ef  the  Jecond  chapter. 
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maintain  their  ground,  might  now  be  feen  cloHng 
their  ranks  to  fill  up  their  vacancies,  and  conceal 
their  lofs.  Pain  extinguifiied  their  fiiouts,  and 
death  preferved  an  indignant  filence' :  the  Indian, 
left  his  enemy  fhould  have  the  joy  to  hear  him 
complain,  retained,  to  his  laft  figh,  the  voice  of 
his  anguifh. 

To  the  javelin  fucceeded  the  hatchet  and  the 
club.  Thefe  weapons  appeared  terrible  amongft 
people,  to  whom  iron  and  nitre,  the  gifts  of  the 
furies,  were  entirely  unknown.  Equal  bravery 
hitherto  held  the  battle  in  fufpenfe.  Viaory, 
hovering  over  the  field  in  doubt,  between  either 
army,  dipped  her  wings  in  the  blood  of  both. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  people  inured  to  war,  over 
thofe  who  have  long  lived  in  peace,  was,  on  this 
occafion,  very  apparent.  The  braveft  part  of  the 
army  of  Cufco  was  ftationed  to  defend  the  hill. 
The  reft,  confifting-  of  fhepherds,  whom  indo¬ 
lence  rendered  effeminate,  had  greatly  thea^lvan- 
tage  in  numbers,  which,  however,  were  but  of 
little  avail,  when  contrafted  with  the  courage  of 
thofe  that  oppofed  them.  Frelh  battalions  fup- 
plied  the  places  of  fuch  as,  broken  and  routed, 
turned  their  backs  on  the  enemy ;  but  thefe  all 
gave  way  in  fucceffion. 

The  enemy,  continually  advancing,  threatened 
to  furround  the  body  that  defended  the  ftandard.  ' 

The 
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The  King  of  Cufco,  perceiving  from  a  diftancc 
his  centre  overpowered,  detached  from  the  hill  to 
their  fupport  thofe  chofen  warriors,  to  whom  had 
been  committed  the  care  of  his  perfon.  This, 
being  forefeen  by  Corambe,  while  the  party  de¬ 
tached  were  haftening  to  their  poft,  he,  with  fome 
chofen  companies  in  referve,  charged  the  weak¬ 
ened  guard  that  furrounded  the  throne,  cut, 
through  them,  a  way  to  the  Inca  himfelf,  took 
him  alive,  bound  him  in  ietLcrs,  and  condudled 
him  out  of  the  field. 

Ihis  difafler  was  inllantly  proclaimed  by  a 
thoufand  exclamations  of  grief.  The  report 
fpread  through  the  army,  and  carried  wdth  it 
defpair.  I  error  and  dilperfon  fucceed.  The 
people,  diftradled  at  their  lofs,  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  fought  to  elcape  :  grief,  perplexity,  and 
dread,  prevented  their  flight ;  they  fell,  difperfed 
on  the  plain,  having  nothing  to  hope  from,  but 
the  mercy  of  their  conquerors  ;  yet  this  they 
vainly  implcred.  No  pity  was  fhewn  them  :  the 
forces  ot  /italiba  were  tranfported  with  rage. 
The  two  old  men,  who  commanded  them,  gave 
orders  to  deflfl:,  and  flop  the  effufion  of  blood, 
but  their  orders  were  ifTued  in  vain  ;  the  carnage 
was  prolonged,  without  abating  their  fury. 
Never,  they  thought,  could  they  be  fufficiently 
revenged  for  the  lofs,  which  had  rendered  them 
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furious  and  cruel.  The  prince,  the  fon  of  their 
King,  Zorai  was  no  more.  O  unhappy  father  ! 
how  wilt  thou  lament  thy  conqueft  ! 

When  the  ftandard  was  attacked,  Zorai  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  his  men  and  animated 
them  by  his  own  example.  Emotions  were  ex¬ 
cited  in  every  heart  by  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
courage.  The  enemy,  feeing  him  expofe  him- 
felf  to  their  ftrokes,  admired  and  pitied  him ; 
forgetting  to  fear  him,  they  dared  not  to  ftrike 
him.  One  only,  a  favage  inhabitant  of  the 
Andes,  at  the  moment,  when  the  young  Prince, 
in  the  ardor  of  the  contelb,  feized  the  ftandard, 
aimed  at  him  a  fatal  arrow.  The  flint,  with 
which  it  was  barbed,  penetrated  his  bread:.  He 
tottered,  and  his  Indians  prefled  around  to  fup- 
port  him,  but  alas  !  in  vain.  His  eyes  loft  their 
fire,  and  the  flowers  of  beauty  faded  on  his 
cheek,  a  mortal  chillnefs  began  to  fpread  thro* 
all  his  limbs.  As  a  young  cedar  on  the  edge  of 
a  foreft,  torn  from  its  roots  by  a  ftorm,  inclines 
on  the  furrounding  trees,  which  hold  it  up  from 
falling,  and  appears  to  be  ftill  alive,  though  its 
drooping  branches  and  withering  leaves  difcover 
that  the  earth,  which  nouriftied  it,  fupports  it 
no  longer  ;  fo  appeared  the  young  Inca,  mortally 
wounded  and  leaning  on  his  foldiers.  “  O  my 
father !  cries  he  with  a  faultering  voice, 
\  OL.  II,  I  n  how 
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‘‘  how  great  will  be  thy  grief !  Tell  him  my 
friends,  that  my  blood  hath  at  leafl  gained  him 
‘‘  the  vi6lory.  Wrap  me  in  the  flandard  which 
‘‘  hath  coft  me  my  life,  to  conceal,  from  the  eyes 
“  of  my  father,  too  painful  a  fight,  and  confole 
“  him  with  the  thought,  that  I  died  v/orthy  of 
him.” 

The  united  exclamations  of  grief  and  revenge 
refounded  around  him.  “  No,”  fays  he,  “  it 
‘‘  is  enough  to  have  cont|iiered ;  I  wifli  not  for 
vengeance.  I  am  an  Inca,  and  i  forgive.’ 
They  bore  him  from  the  field  of  battie,  where 
fury  renewed  the  onfet.  Some  moments  after, 
lifting  his  eye  lids  towards  Q^ito,  he  once  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name  of  father,  and  rhe  endearing 
title  htmg,  half  uttered,  on  his  parting  breath. 
At  the  inlfant  he  expired,  the  diftrefsful  cries  of 
the  guard  informed  the  army  of  Cufeo  that  their 
King  was  taken. 

Terror  on  the  one  fide,  and  fury  on  the  other, 
prefented  nothing  but  confufion  and  (laughter  in 
the  fields  of  Tuniibamba  Cufeo  was  taken  and 
facked  *,  the  eldeft  of  the  King’s  brothers,  the 
brave  and  wife  Mango,  who  defended  it,  finding 
that  he  muit  either  perifh  or  give  it  up,  retreated, 
fighting,  and  efcaped  to  the  mountains.  The 
haughty  Occllo,  the  lovely  and  tender  Idali, 

with 


with  the  1b*eloved  child*,  whofe  birth  had  de- 
'flined  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire,  had  fcarcely 
time  to  flee ;  and  the  generals  of  Ataliba,  having 
employed  every  effort  to  terminate  the  ravage,  at 
length  collected  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apurimac. 

^  XaiVa. 
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Here  ‘it  was  that  the  impetuous  Tluafcar, 
under  an  'inexorable  guar'.l,  abandoned 
himfelf  to  every  impulfe  of  his  wayward  paffions. 
Palmore  and  Corambe,  on  entering  his  tent,  pro- 
flrated  themfelves,  as  was  ufual,  before  hina,  and 
addreffed  him  in  the  moil  refpedlful  and  looth- 
ilig  expreflions.  He  fcarcely  ralfed  his  head  j 
and  beholding  them  with  a  look  of  indignation  : 
“  Traitors,”  faid  he,  “  cither  break  my  feLters, 
“  or  imbrue  your  hands  in  my  blood.  It  is  to 
‘‘  aggravate  my  misfortune  that  ye  thus  mir:gle 
**  refpedl  with  infiilt.  If  I  am  a  King, 'give  me 
“  back  my  freedom  *,  you  may  then  bend  before 
me.  But,  if  I  am  a  Have,  why  not  trample  up- 
on  me  ?” 
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He  had  fcarcely  finifhed,  when  his  ear  was 
filled  with  the  loudefl:  exclamations  of  grief. 
“  You  are  not  the  only  perfon  that  is  unhappy,” 
faid  Palmore,  “  Ataliba  hath  lod  his  fon.” — 
“  Ah  !”•  cried  Huafcar,  while  his  eyes  ftione  with 
inhuman  joy,  I  fhall  then  behold  his  tears. 
“  May  Heaven  requite  him  with  all  the  evils  he 


‘‘  hath  brought  on  me  1” 


The  people  of  Quito,  being  re-affembled  in 
their  camp,  demanded  to  fee  the  body  of  the 
Prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from  their 
view,  and  the  cries,  that  had  juft  been  heard, 
were  their  expreffions  of  forrow  and  rage  at  the 
fight.  .  As  foon  as  they  were  foothed,  and  had 
retired,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  repafs  the 
river  ;  and  the  return  of  this  viHorious  army 
from  conqueft,  refembled  the  funeral  pomp  of  a 
young  man,  whom  his  family,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  only  hope,  were  attending  to  his  grave. 
Confternation,  mourning,  and  filence,  furround- 
ed  the  bier  on  which  the  Prince,  wrapped  up  in 
the  ftandard,  a  melancholy,  but  glorious  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  valour,  lay  extended.  Clofe  be-* 
hind,  followed  the  King  of  Cufco,  borne  on  a 
feat  of  equal  height,  enjoying  in  his  foul  the 
public  diflrefs. 

The  two  Generals  of  Ataliba  accompanied  the 
funeral  bed,  v/ith  penfive  looks  and  dejected 
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foreheads,  forgetful  that  they  had  conquered  an 
empire,  and  attentive  only  to  what  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  father  would  fuffer. 

“  Alas!”  fays  Palmore,  “  he  confided  him  to 
'‘'our  care  ;  from  us  he  again  expedls  him  ;  his 
"paternal  arms  will  be  open 'to  embrace  him ; 

"  and  we  have  nothing  to  rellore  to  them,  but  a 
"  breathlefs  corpfe  !  How  foall  we  appear  before 
“  him 

"  He  is  a  man,”  faid  Corambe :  "  his  fon 
“  was  mortal :  I  feel  for  his  lofs  •,  but,  inflead 
“  of  flattering  his  weaknefs,  I  would  infpire 
“  him  with  fortitude  to  withfland  his  mis- 
"  fortune.  Let  me  precede  the  army,  and,  be- 
"  fore  the  report  arrive,  prepare  him  to  receive  ' 
«  it.” 

Ataliba,  recovered  of  his  wound,  but  flill 
feeble  and  languifliing,  was  mortified  to  find  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Chancas  had  but  two  well  re¬ 
venged  him.  He  fighed  over  his  viiStory,  and  was 
ruminating  in  uneafinefs  on  the  dangers  to  which 
his  people,  his  friends,  and  his  fon  were  expofed, 
when  he  received  information  that  Corambe  was 
arrived.  ,  Surprifed,  and  impatient  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  return,  he  ordered  him  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  introduced.  Corambe  appeared  before 
jhim.  "Inca,”  faid  he,  "the  contefl;  is  ended. 

^ "  The  empire  is  your’s,  without  a  divifion  : 

I  3  your 
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your  enemies  are  all  either  deftroyed  or  difarm*- 
“  ed.  Hiiafcar,  the  only  one  remaining,  is  a  pri- 
foner,  and  on  his  way  to  you.’^ 

Scarcely  had  he  fpoken,  when  Ataliba,  in  a. 
tranfport  of  joy,  arofe,  embraced  him,  and  faid  :: 
‘‘  Invincible  warrior,  I  expedled  every  thing, 
‘‘'from  thee  and  thy  colleague  ;  but  this  pro- 
digy  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  was  beyond 
“  the  reach  of  my  moft  fanguine  wifhes.  Pro-^ 
‘•'ceed,  and  complete  the  felicity  of  thy  King. 
“  He  is  a  father  j.and  the  anxiety  of  a  father 
“  ever  fills  his  heart.  Where  is  my  fon  ? 
a  Where  haft  thou  left  him  ?  Why  did  he  not. 

accompany  thee  - ‘‘  Your  fon  ....  he. 

“  hath  been  in  perils  that  might  have  daunted  the.- 
“  braveft.” — “  And,  I  doubt  not,  defied  them  I 
“  Tell  me.  This  filencs  is  dreadful.’^ — ‘‘  What 
“  fit  all  I  anfwer?  Alas!  he  never  beheld  the 
“  horrors  of  battle  before.  Nature  hath  feel- 
“  ings,  which  virtue  cannot  conquer.” — “  Hea- 
“  vens  !  what  do  I  hear  ?  He  fled  then  !  he  is- 
‘‘  covered  with  ignominy  1  he  hath  difgraced  his^ 
father  1”  “  Would  it  have  been  better  that  he 
fhould  expofe  himfelf  to  inevitable  death,  and' 

have  fallen  ?” — “  Heaven  grant  he  had  !” - 

<«  Well  then,  be  comforted.  He  hath  obtained 
the  height  of  glory,  and  fell  worthy  of  you.” — 
“  He  is  dead  then  Your  army,  in  tears,  are. 

“  bring- 
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**  bringing  him  hither  :  He  was  at  once  the  ob- 
“  jecSt  of  their  affection  and  example.  Never  was 
fuch  valour  difplayed  at  fo  early  an  age.” 

The  heart  of  Ataliba  was  pierced  by  this  ter¬ 
rible  ftroke,  and,  in  feeking  confolation,  he  in- 
creafed  his  diflrefs.  He  funk,  overcome  with 
afflidlion,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  guflied  forth  from 
his  eyes.  “  Ah  !  Corambe,  by  how  cruel  an 
“  experiment,”  faid  he,  “  have  you  prepared  me 
“  to  fuftain  my  misfortune  !  You  flandered  my 
“  fon  !  and  I  believed  the  calumny  !  Dear  child  ! 
forgive  it :  my  tears  fliall  never  ceafe  to  ex- 
piate  my  error.  The  glory  of  thy  death  in- 
“  hances  my  injuftice.  Difafterous  day  !  fatal 
‘‘battle!  thus  doth  Heaven  avenge  an  impious 
“  war :  the  vanquifhed  and  the  vidfors  are  con^ 
“  founded  in  punifliment  j  and  its  wrath  admits 
“  no  diftindlionJ’ 

It  was  now  become  neceflary  for  this  afflidfed 
father  to  adume  the  care  of  his  new  empire. 
This  rich  and  extenfive  conqueft,  which  had 
coft  the  joint  labours  of  eleven  reigns,  and  which, 
in  a  fingle  day,  was  become  his  :  Cufco,  now 
obedient  to  his  laws*,  his  rival  a  captive,  and 
fubjedt  to  his  power  ;  nothing  could  alleviate 
his  diflrefs.  He  importunately  demanded  his 
fon.  The  procefTion  approached,  and  the  body, 
wrapped  in  the  fatal  flandard,  was  depofited  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  him.  The  Inca,  after  viewing  it  for  fome' 
time  in  filence,  beckoned  to  the  attendants  and 
his  court  to  retire.  They  obeyed  •,  and  he, 
having  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  inmoft  recefs  of 
the  palace,  with  the  only  objedl  of  his  forrow, 
approached  it,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  lifting 
up  the  veil,  as  foon  as  the  bloody  corpfe  ap¬ 
peared,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  backward  om 
the  ground.  Pale,  fpeechkfs,  cold,  and  motion- 
lefs,  here  he,  for  fome  time,  remained.  But  his* 
grief,  at  length,  reviving  as  his  fenfes  returned, . 
he  indulged,  without  reftraint,  its  powerful  emo¬ 
tions.  A  hundred  times  he  embraced  his  fon,  as 
often  he  clung  to  his  livid  lips,  and  preffing  to  his^ 
bofom  that  heart,  which  no  longer  beat  refponfive- 
to  his  own,  he  importuned  Heaven  to  redore  him 
to  life,  though  at  the  expence  of  his  own.  One 
while,  contemplating  the  wound,  he  wafhed  off 
wdth  his  tears  the  blood  that  was  congealed  in  it; 
another,  fixing  fledfaftly  his  looks  on  the  eyes 
of  his  fon,  he  fancied  he  might  ftill  trace  fome 
wanderings  of  life.  “  Ah  lays  he,  “  if  this^ 
“  cold  body  could  revive !  if  thefe  eyes  could 
behold  me  again !  Alas !  there  is  no  hope ! 
‘‘  Thefe  eyes  are  doled-;  they  are  clofed  for 
««  ever.  Neither  his  graces,  his  beauty,  nor 
his  virtues,  could  protrad  his  days  ;  and  this 

is  all  that  remains  of  a  fon,  in  whom  my  glory 

‘‘  and- 
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aud  tny  happinefs  were  centred.’^  Thus,  for¬ 
getting  his  profperity  and  his  triumphs,  he  yield¬ 
ed  himfelf  up  to  the  tranfports  of  grief. 

\\n'ien  this  guft  of  palTion  was  abated,  and  na¬ 
ture  overborne  by  its  violence  was  fallen  into  a 
liftlefs  deje£lion,  this  unhappy  father  fuflered 
himfelf  to  be  feparated  from  the  melancholy  re¬ 
mains  of  his  child.  His  friends,  and  elpecially 
Alonzo,  attempted  to  conlble  him.  “  Ah!  al- 
“  low  me,”  faid  he,  “  to  pay  to  nature  the  tri- 
“  bute  of  a  feeling  heart.  1  have  tailed  the  cup 
of  felicity  ;  1  have  drank  up  its  fweets.  The 
“  dregs  are  bitter,  but  I  mult  exhaull  them.  My 
fon,  my  dear  fon,  had  filled  my  imagination 
“  with  fo  many  delightful  illufionsl  with  fo  many 
reducing  hopes  I — Grief  fucceeds  to  joy,  and 
alas  I  will  be  of  longer  duration.  It  knows  no 
intermilTion,  and  joy  is  flown  from  my  heart, 
“  never  more  to  return.” 

They  enlarged  to  him  on  his  power,  the  care 
rcquifite  to  confirm  it,  the  properell  means  to 
preferve  it.  How  lliall  I,”  fays  he,  “  fupport 
“  the  oppreflive  burden  ?  Am  I  a  God  to  watch. 
“  over  an  immenfe  empire,  and  be  continual- 
“  ly,  and  every  where  prefent,  fubfervient  to 
“  its  wants  Let  my  brother  be  brought  hither. 
“  Yes,  I  wiih  to  appeafe  him  ;  and,  I  truft,  the 
“  light  of  my  tears  will  call  forth  his  pity,  and 

“  convince 
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convince  him  that  I  am  more  wretched  thait 
“  hiififeif,” 

Huafcar,  manacled,  appeared  before  Ataliba. 
Behold,”  faid  the  afili^fed  father,  “  Cruel  man, 
“  behqld  how  dear  you  have  coil  me  1”-—“  It 
“  well  becomes  thee,”  anfwered  the  irritated 
Huafcar,  “  to  reproach  me  with  one  death,  .when 
ten  thoufand  Incas  have  fallen  viclims  to  thy 
“rage!  Thou  weepen;,  tyger  !  thou  oughteft  to 
“weep;  but  is  he  the  objedl  of  thy  tears?  Go 
“  view  the  ravages  of  murder  among  ft  the  fub- 
jedls  ol  thy  father  ;  behold  Cufco,  its  palaces, 
“  its  temples  glutted  with  the  blood  of  old -men,. 
“  women  and  infa,nts,  its  walls  deftroyed,  its 
“  fields  converted  into  graves  ;  then  lament  thy 
“  fon,.if  thou  dareft.” 


'riiHe  dreadful  words  extingulflied  in  the 
heart'*  of  Ataliba  the  feeling  of  his  own  diftrcfs  : 
The  King  fupplanted  the  Father.  He  glanced 
at  his  lieutenants  an  inquilitive  look,  and  their 
filence  acquiefced  in  what  lie  had  heard.  “  Is 
“  it  then  true  ?”  faid  he  :  “  And  by  what  blind 
fury  have  ye  rendered  me  execrable  on  earth  I 
“  This  only  was  wanting  to  complete  my  mis- 
“  fortunes.”  Then,  falling  back  on  his  iliroiie,^ 
and  turning  his  eyes  from  the  light,  he  for  fomc 
time  remained  abforbcd  in  woe,  and  breathed 
only  in  fighs.  “  Till  the  moment  that  yoiir 
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fon  faid  Pal  more, "touched  at  his  forrow, 
“  your  people  obeyed  my  commands ;  but,  from 
‘‘  that  inflant,  their  grief,  transformed  to  frenzy, 
“  would  hear  no  reftraint.  Punifh  them,  if  you 
“  will,  for  having  loved  him  too  much  ;  or  pardon 
“  their  defpair,  which  had  but  too  juft  a  caufe  ; 

the  fufFerings  of  your  own  heart  will  plead  their 
“  excufe.  They  have  revenged  your  fon,  as  they 
would  have  revenged  yourlelf.” 

“  Huafcar,”  replied  Ataliba  after  a  long  and 
painful  filence,  “  fee  to  what  dreadful  exceflcs 
“  nations  are  impelled,  When  difcord  and  war 
have  once  broken  the  moft  facred  ties,  and  dri- 
ven  from  the  heart  the  fuggeftions  of  nature. 
“  Let  us  flifie  thefe  exceftes  in  a  mutual  embrace. 
“  Take  back  your  fceptre  and  your  empire,  and 
forgive  me  your  misfortunes.” 

Huafcar,  indignant,  rejecSled  the  offer,  and 
faid  :  “  Go,  thou  murderer  of  my  family,  co 
reign  over  the  dead,  enthrone  th}feif  on  ruins, 
‘‘  and  applaud  thyfelf,  at  the  profpedt  of  carnage, 
“  and  defolation.  Such  is  the  empire  thou  of- 
“  fereft  to  me  From  thee  I  wifli  only  for  death. 

Keep  thy  gifts,  thy  commiferation  ;  keep  the 
‘‘  reward  of  thy  crimes;  let  them  perpetuate  thy 
“  fharne ;  and  let  the  wretches  I  have  left  thee,  to 
make  thee  more  detefted,  be  condemned  to  o- 
bey  thee.” 


You 
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‘‘  You  know,”  replied  Ataliba,  ‘‘  well  you  I 
know,  that  1  am  free  from  the  crimes  you  lay  to  ; 
«  my  charge  ;  but  your  fufferings  make  you  un-  ; 
juft.  I  leave  it  for  time  to  reduce  you  to  reafon.  i 
You  will  one  day  remember  that  1  detefted  war, 

‘‘  that  1  folicifed  you  for  peace,  that  I,  more  deep- ; 
«  ly  wounded  and  deprefied  than  yourfolf  at  the  f 
calamities  we  have  brought  on  each  other,  fo- 
licit  it  ftilh  You  will  then  find  your  brother  ': 
“  what  you  now  fee  him,  flexible,  humane,  com-  ' 
paflionate,  and  juft.  Adieu.  1  leave  you  in  > 
“  thefe  walls  a  captive,  indeed,  but  a  captive  no  : 
“  longer  than  you  yourfelf  choofe.  The  very  day  ?, 
«  when,  on  the  altar  of  the  Sun,  our  father,  you  t 
“  will  confent  to  ratify  with  an  oath  a  treaty  of  al- 
“  liance  and  inviolable  peace,  your  throne,  and » 
“  your  empire,  undiminifhed,  fiiall  again  be  re-  ■ 
ftored.” 


i 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 


H  E  citadel  of  Cannara  was  the  prlfbn  of 


JL  the  captive  King.  The  conqueror  there 
left  a  faithful  guard  under  the  fevere  Corambe. 
He  fent  Palmore  to  govern,  in  his  name,  the 
dates  of  Cufco  ;  and  reftoring,  on  his  way  to 
the  vales  of  Ptiobamba;  Mulliambo  and  Ilinica, 
the  labourers  drafted  from  thence,  he  returned 
without  pomp  ro  Q^ito,  attended  by  the  bier  of 
his  unfortunate  fon. 

The  arrival  of  Ataliba  exhibited  the  moft 
affedfing  pi£ture  of  public  diftrels.  His  family, 
ih  the  deeped  affliction,  came  forth  to  meet  him. 
An  innumerable  crowd  accompanied  them  ;  but 
not  a  voice  was  heard  to  felicitate  the  conque¬ 
ror  :  every  heart  was  occupied  with  fympathy 
for  the  father  ;  and  had  night  concealed  from 
his  view  the  concourfe  that  furrounded  him,  he 
might,  by  the  fighs,  which  interrupted  the  ge¬ 
neral  dillnefs,  have  fuppofed  himfelf  in  a  defart, 
where  fome  bewildered  wretches  were  invoking 
in  their  diftrefs  the  affidance  of  Pleaven. 
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In  this  multitude,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
Inca’s  family,  appeared  a  woman  diftraefted. 
Her  veil  rent,  her  hair  diihevelled,  her  bofom 
torn,  her  eyes  wild,  her  palenefs,  the  convul- 
fions  of  grief  which  diftorced  every  feature,  her 
hands  comprefted  and  extended  towards  Heaven  ; 
every  thing  befpoke  the  mother,  and  a  mother  in 
defpair. 

At  the  moment  fhe  came  within  fight  of  the 
Inca,  he  defeended  from  his  feat,  hafted  to  meet 
her,  anft  taking  her  to  his  bofom  :  ‘‘  My  be-  ' 
“  loved,”  faid  he,  the  Sun,  bur  father,  hath 
recalled  thy  fon.  He  difpofes  of  his  children 
as  he  pleafes.  Happy  is  he  whom  innocence, 
virtue,  glory  and  love,  attend  to  the  tomb  ! 
“  His  harveft  is  ended  ;  he  hath  quitted  the  field  . 
of  life.  Thy  fon  hath  lived  too  little  for  us,  but  v 
enough  for  himfelf :  he  hath'  carried  with  him, 
‘‘what  years  can  fcarcely  acquire,  and  what 
“  one  moment  might  have  taken  away,  univer- 
“  fal  regret  and  affeeftion.  Let  us  be  forry  to 
“  furvive  him  ;  the  mourner  is  miore  worthy  of  ^ 
“  companion  than  the  perfon  for  whom  he  la- 
“  ments.  But  let  us  not,  by  the  excefs  of  our 
“  grief,  arraign  his  deftiny,  nor  repi-oach  the" 
“  Sun  for  refumifig  one  of  his  gifts.”  Slight; 
forrows  may  be  foothed  by  truths  like  thefe,;- 
but  their  power  is  ineffcdlual  to  alTuage  the 
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anguiili  of  a  mother!  She  required  to  fee  her 
fon  ;  and  at  the  inftant  his  remains  were  placed 
before  Ker,  with  a  cry  that  proceeded  from  her 
very  entrails,  Ihe  threw  herfelf  upon  the  lifelefa 
body,  embraced  it,  clafped  it  to  her  heart,  over¬ 
whelmed  it  with  her  tears,  till,  iudocated  and  ex- 
hauiled,  die  funk,  inconfcious  of  her  grief. 

The  Inca,  in  the  arms  of  Alonzo,  felt  his 
wounds  bleed  atrefh  at  the  fight.  The  young 
man  mingled  his  tears  with  the  tears  of  his  triend, 
and  the  nephews  of  Montezuma,  at  the  defolation 
of  an  augufl  family,  thought  on  their  own  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Aciloe  (fo  this  unhappy  mother  was  called) 
was  carried  into  the  palace  ;  and  the’  Inca  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  temple,  where  the  corpfe  of  his  Ion, 
fprinkled  with  perfumes,  was  lodged,  till  the  day 
appointed  for  the  funeral. 

After  an  humble  facrificeof  thanks  to  the  Sun, 
the  Inca  departed  from  the  temple,  and  under  the 
portico,  where  his  people  were  alTembled,  he  ele¬ 
vated  his  voice,  and  demanded  their  attention:. 
“  My  caufe  was  juR,”  faid  he,  and  our  God 
“  hath  protedled  it ;  but  the  blind  ardour  of  my 
“  troops,  in  avenging  my  fen  and  myfelf,  hath 
‘‘  difhonoured  my  victory  ;  and  the  exceiles  com- 
mitted  in  my  name  are  punifhed  in  me.  I 
“  wifli,  my  people,  fully  to  expiate  every  inflance 
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cf  cruelty  and  injuftice.  But  it  is  enough  for 
your  King  to  be  unhappy  ;  complete  not  his 
“  mifery  by  imputing  to  him  guilt.  Guilty  he  is 
not.  When  at  Cannara  fo  much  blood  was 
fpilt,  1  was  expiring  there ;  when  Cuico  was 
hacked,  I  was  not  prefent  •,  fuch  ravages  I  deteft. 
‘‘  In  the  name  of  the  God  who  hath  punifhed  me, 
“  I  conjure  you  to  fpare  me  the  reproach.  May 
my  name  be  clean  forgotten,  rather  than  remem- 
bered  wdtb  the  addition  of  cruel !  The  King, 
‘‘  mv  brother,  whom  fate  hath  fubjecled  to  my 
power,  fliall  bean  example  of  my  forbearance, 
in  oppolition  to  himfelf.  Should,  however,  the 
cry  of  calamity  reach  your  ears,  Ihould  it  tell 
‘‘  you  that  Ataliba  was  violent  and  fanguinary ; 

O  my  people,  raifc  your  voice,  and  reply  that 
“  Ataliba  was  unhappy .'V 

The  faine  evening,  in  company  with  Alonzo, 
fecking  to  confole  his  deje(Tion,  he  faid  ;  “  You 
know,  my  friend,  wdth  what  horror  our  dif- 
“  cords  infpired  me  j  the  event  hath  exceeded 
“  my  fears  ;  and  in  this  abyfs  of  evils  I  fee  my 
‘‘  melancholy  forebodings  but  too  ampdy  ful- 
“  filled.  Whoever  voluntarily  engages  in  war 
becomes  refponfible  for  all  the  crimies  and  ca- 
lamity  infeparable  from  it.  To  hope  for  mo- 
deration  from  thofe,  who  are  purpofely 
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aflemUed  to  murder,  is  to  expert  that  the  head- 
long  torrent  of  the  mountain  will  fufpend  its 
“  courfe  at  your  bidding.  No  King  was  ever 
“  more  determined  than  myfelf  to  reprefs  the  im^ 
“  petuofity  and  abufe  of  \idlory ,  yet,  notwith- 
“  Handing,  how  many  millions  of  mankind  re- 
gard  me  as  their  fcourge  1” 

“Alas!  Prince,”  replied  Alonzo,  “if  mauv 
“  when  he  hearkens  to  his  palTions,  be  fo  liable 
“  to  obey  their  influence,  and  is  incapable  of  con- 
“  trolling  himfelf,  how  will  he  refrain  an  un- 
“  ruly  multitude,  to  whom  he  himfelf  hath  in- 
“  truHed  the  dangerous  licence  of  committing 
“  evil  1  But  this  whole  empire  is  wdtnefs,  that 
“  the  indexible  King  of  Cufco  compelled  you 
“  to  take  up  arms.  Load  not  yourfelf  with 
“  unjuil  reproaches ;  and  if  thofe  whom  war 
“  hath  made  unhappy  fliould  accufe  you,  let 
“  your  virtues  vindicate  your  innocence,  and 
“  repel  the  injury  by  clemency  and  kind- 
“  nefs.” 

Thefe  wmrds  revived  the  courage  of  Ataliba*, 
and  his  grief  was  fufpended,  till  the  day  which 
had  i.been  appointed  for  the  funeral  of  Zora'i. 
This  was  the  feflival  of  the  liun,  when,  le- 
pafing  the  equator,  he  again  enters  into  our 
liemifphere,  and  returns  to  difpenfe  fpring  and 
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fummer  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  It 
was  alfo  the  feftival  of  paternity. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

After  the  hymns,  vows,  and  ufual  offer- 
ings,  the  Monarch,  on  a  throne,  erecSled 
in  afpacious  avenue  *  before  the  temple,  with  the 
Caciques  at  his  feet,  and  the  old  men  who  were 
judges  of  the  manners  f,  beheld  the  fathers  of  : 
families  approaching,  each  preceded  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  youth. 

Having  bowed  in  homage  before  the  Inca,  the 
father,  who  bore  in  his  hands  a  bundle  of 
palm-branches,  diftributed  them  to  fuch  of  his 
children  as  had  faithfully  performed  the  facred 
duties  of  nature.  Thefe  palm-branches  are  mo¬ 
numents  of  filial  piety.  Every  year,  each  of 
the  children,  whofe  obedience  and  affedfion  have  ' 
obtained  this  reward,  adds  it  to  his  trophy  ;  and 
of  thefe  branches  acquired  in  his  youth,  he  com- 
pofes  a  canopy  for  the  paternal  feat,  from  whence  ; 
himfelf  will  one  day  govern  his  defcendants. 

*  This  place  was  called  Cuci-pata,  the  place  of  rejoicing. 

'  +  The  name  of  tliefe  magiifrates  was  Lcida-Cmiiayu.  i-- 
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This  feat,  in  each  family,  was  like  a  confe- 
crated  altar  ;  the  head  of  the  family  alone  had  a 
right  to  fit  upon  it;  and  the  palm-branches  that 
crowned  it,  while  they  recalled  to  his  children 
his  virtues,  admoniihed  them  alfo  to  obey 
him,  who  himfelt  knew  how  to  obey ;  and  re¬ 
vere  him,  who  revered  his  father.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  placed 
under  this  venerable  trophy,  and  there  jielded 
up  his  laft  breath.  When  buried,  thefe  branches 
were  placed  by  his  children  to  fliade  his  tomb. 
The  fevered;  menace  a  father  could  utter,  to  a 
child  that  had  forgotten  his  duty,  was  :  “  Hn- 
“  happy  child !  what  mean  you  ?  if  you  are 
“  unworthy  of  my  affection,  you  will  have  no 

palm-branches  to  adorn  your  grave.’’  This 
then  was  the  evidence  and  pledge  that  each 
father  produced  to  the  Monarch,  as  their  general 
father,  of  the  obedience,  zeal,  and  affebbion  of  his 
children. 

If  any  one  had  neglected  the  duties  of  filial 
piety,  to  him  the  palm  branch  was  refufed.  The 
father,  with  a  figh,  fubmitted  to  the  law,  and 
became  the  accufer  of  his  fon.  Regretting  the 
painful  neceflity,  he  feelingly  dilcioles  the  truth. 
If  the  inltance  of  difobedience  be  flagrant,  the 
rebellious  child  is  exiled  from  the  houfe  of  his 
father.  Condemned,  during  this  exclufion,  to 
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the  difgrace  of  being  ufelefs,  he  is  neither  al¬ 
lowed  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  the  Sun,  the 
fields  of  the  Inca,  thofe  of  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  nor  the  infirm  ;  even  the  field  that 
afibrds  his  father  fubfiflence  is  interdidled  to  his 
profane  hands.  The  time  of  expiation  is  limit-  , 
ed  by  the  law.  The  unhappy  youth  anxioufly 
numbers  the  tcriious  moments ;  and  is  ohferved, 
alone,  eftranged  from  his  friends  and  his  family,, 
lingering  inceffantly  round  his  paternal  habita¬ 
tion,  without  daring  to  approach  the  threfhold. 
He,  whofe  exile  expires  v.'ith  the  clofe  of  the 
year,"  enters,  on  the  aimiverfary,  again  into 
favour;  the  Hecurions  ^  bring  him  back  before 
the  throne  of  the  Monarch  ;  his  father  opens  his- 
arms  in  token  of  reconciliation  ;  and  he  inftantly 
ruflies  into  them  with  the  fame  eagernefs  as  the 
wretch,  that  hath  long  been  toiled  on  a  tempe- 
Iluous  ocean,  clings  to  the  firfl  iliore  upon  which 
he  is  thrown.  From  this  time,  he.  is  reinfiated 
in  the  full  rights  of  innocence  :  for,  after  a 
criminal  is  puniflied,  it  is  not  the  cuftom  a- 
mong  this  wife  people  to  cut  him  off  from  all 
hope  of  regaining  the  efleem  of  mankind.  When 
an  offence  is  once  expiated  it  leaves  no  (lain  be¬ 
hind  ;  even  the  remembrance  of  it  is  totally  ef¬ 
faced. 

*  Cblnca-Camaju,  thofe  who  have  the  charge  of  ten. 

-  After 
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After  thefe  ufeful  leflbns  of  clemency  and  fe- 
verity,  the  Monarch  thus  addreflcd  them  :  Ye 

‘‘fathers,  hear  me.  Like  you  I  am  a  father; 
“  I  participate  this  relation  alfo  with  yourielves  : 
‘‘  your  children  are  mine.  For  wdiat  is  royalty 
“  but  a  general  paternity  ?  This  is  the  moll 
‘‘  honourable  diflin<5lion  that  the  Sun,  w'ho  is 
the  father  of  nature,  could  confer.  I  come 
then,  as  refponfible  for  your  rights,  to  con- 
hrm  them  to  you,  and  as  the  exemplar  of 
“  your  duties  to  inftrucl  you. :  lor  yoar  rights 
are  founded  on  your  duties,  and  your  titles 
refult  from  your  merit.  Life  is  the  gift  of 
Fleaven,  who  difpenfes  it  according  to  its  plea- 
fure.  Beware  then  not  to  arrogate  to  your* 
felves  the  power  of  conferring  it,  and  know  that 
ye  merit  nOt  the  name  of  fathers  till,  having 
‘‘ received  from  the  hands  of  nature  your,  new- 
“  born  offspring,  and  remitted  it  into  the  bofom 
‘‘  of  its  mother,  ye  watch  over  the  lives  of 
both,  and  exert  every  effort  to  provide  for 
their  wantSy  and  fecure  their  repofe.  And, 
in  this,  ye  do  no  more  than  the  vulture,  the 
‘‘  ferpent,  the  tyger,  the  moll  ferocious  of  brutes, 
for  their  young.  What  diftinguifhes  and 
confecrates  the  charadler  of  a  father  is  edu- 
“  cation,  the  care  of  fowing  and  cultivating  in 
his  children  the  experience  that  he  himfelf 
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hath  acquired,  which  is  the  only  gain  of  life, 
and  the  wii'dom  that  fprings  from  it,  which 
“  alone  can  coinpenfate  the  evils  wc  endure. 

To  form,  from  the  tendereft  age,  both  by  your 
‘‘  inftru^tions  and  example,  a  foul  to  virtue,  a 
“  heart  to  fenfibility,  a  citizen  to  obedience,  a 
hufband,  a  faithful  friend,  a  father,  who,  in 
his  turn,  may  be  revered  "and  beloved  by  lus 
children ;  in  a  word,  a  man,  according  to  the 
views  of  nature  and  fociety,  is  the  objeft  of 
'  your  duties,  your  merits,  and  your  titles  ;  as  al- 
fo  the  foundation  of  your  rights. 

“  And  ye,  children,  remember  that  nature 
hath  prolonged  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of 
man,  but  to  bind  him  the  clofer  to  thofe  who 
“  gave  him  birth,  and  habituate  him,  from  ne- 
ceffity,  to  depend  on,  and  love,  them.  Had 
,  {he  intended  to  difpenfe  with  this  tribute  of 
alFedfion  and  gratitude,  fhe  would  have  fur- 
‘‘  niflied  him  with  the  means  of  living  inde- 
pendently,  almoft  as  fcon  as  he  entered  into 
“  life,  and  have  given  him  the  power  to  provide 
for  himfelf.  His  long  infancy  is  deflitute  of 
flrength  and  underflanding  ;  his  weaknefs  hath 
^  no  refcource  in  agility,  artifice,  or  inftindt. 

8uch  is  the  conPcitution  of  nature  to  compel 
a  child  to  lo.ve  and  revereiiGe  his  parents. 
She  feems  to  have  left  him  to  them,  that  they 

might 
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might  acquire  merit  by  their  cares,  and  to 
have  ac^Ied  like  a  cruel  ftep-mother,  that  their 
“  tendernefs  to  their  ofFspring  might  be  more 
“fully  difplayed.  Thus,  in  with- holding  every 
thing  from  him,  fhe  fupplies  him  with  every 
“  thing  by  paternal  affedlion.  Recal  then  your 
infancy ;  and  reflecl  that  whatever  was  necef- 
fary,  during  that  long  (late  of  weaknefs,  to 
“  fecure  you  from  want,  or  protedt  you  from 
“  danger,  your  parents  fupplied  ;  that  nature 
“  had  call  you  upon  the  rocks  of  life,  confiding 
“in  their  love  for  your  fupport.  But  that  for 
which  ye  are  more  indebted  to  their  tender 
“  vigilance  is  the  knowledge  of  conducting  your- 
“  felves  happily  through  life.  Deftitute  of  their 
“  inftruCtions,  which  have  rendered  you  gentle, 

“  humane,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  equity, 

“  reafon,  and  wifdom,  ye  would  have  been,  like 
your  anceftors,  favage,  ftupid,  and  ferocious. 

“  Love  then  your  parents  for  teaching  you  the  . 
“  right  application  of  life,  which  derives  its 
charm  from  innocence,  and  its  value  from  vir^ 

“  tue  ” 

At  thefe  words  tears  of  joy  and  love  flowed 
down  from  every  eye.  The  children,  in  tran- 
fports  of  gratitude,  clafped  the  knees  of  their 
fathers,  while  they,  with  the  confcious  fatisfac- 
tion  of  having  performed  their  duty,  embraced 

their 
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their  children.  The  Inca,  at  this  fight,  felt, 
more  than  ever,  the  lofs  of  his  fon.  “  Mercilefs 
‘‘  war,”  faid  he,  “  but  for  thee,  and  thy  furies,  I 
Ihould  have  partaken  the  joy  and  the  glory  of 
“  thefe  good  fathers.  He  bad  been  prefent,  and 
would  have  received  the  firft  palm-branch  from 
“  my  hand.  Who  hath  defcrved  one  better  r” 
He  added  no  more  :  fobs  ftifled  his  voice.  For 
fome  moments  he  remained  filent  and  diffolved 
in  tears.  At  length,  he  proceeded  :  “  No,  let 
“  my  fon  be  brought  hither  ;  he  (hall  not  be  de- 
“  prived  of  the  laft  tribute  of  love  and  praife. 

From  the  height  of  Heaven,  he  will  hear  the 
«  forrowful  voice  of  a  father,  and  will  pity  my 
diftrefs.” 

His  command  was  obeyed  :  and  the  funeral 
bed,  on  which  the  body  of  /iorui  lay,  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  “  People,”  cried  the 
Monarch,  haftening  towards  the  corpfe,  “  be- 
hold  this  pattern  of  filial  love;  behold  the 
moft  affeaionate,  relpedful,  and  amiable  of 
children.  Such  hath  he  been,  from  his  birth 
to  his  death.  Immediate  pleafure,  hopes  yet 
«  more  delightful,  every  thing  that  could  give 
the  heart  of  a  father  confolation  and  joy, 
“  were  the  reward  of  my  cares,  and  the  prefige 
«  of  your  happinefs  beneath  his  reign.  It  was 
impoffible  that  fo  good  a  fon  fhouid  not  have 
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have  been  a  good  King.  A  tafle  for  goodnefs, 
“  a  love  of  order,  and  an  attachment  to  jullice, 
“  were  congenial  with-  his  foul.  Glory  he 
“  efteemed  only  as  the  companion  of  virtue ; 
“  falfehood  he  detefled  as  the  parafite  of  vice  ; 

and  trutn  he  always  adored.  Magnanimous 
“  without  oftentation,  and  modefl  wdth  dignity, 
“  fimplicity  was  his  dircinguifliing  charaHer, 
“  and  he  loved  it  where-ever  it  appeared.  His 
birth  he  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  it 
‘‘  deflined  his  life  to  the  happinefs  of  the  wmrld  ; 
“  and  the  title  of  fon  of  the  Sun  was  fo  far 
from  filling  him  with  pride,  that  it  continu- 
“  ally  rendered  him  hunibie,  by  making  him 
“  feel  the  weight  of  the  duties  it  impofed.  If 
“  any  one  of  the  young  Incas  appear  more 
deferving  than  I,  to  govern  this  augird  cm- 
“  pire,  he,  would  he  often  fay  to  me,  fhould 
“  fill  your  place  on  the  throne  *,  it  is  my  duty  to 
‘‘  furrender  it  to  him.  Judge  then  if  he  would 
“  have  made  you  happy  !  Ye  wmuld  have  been 
“  his  lubjedls  ;  .and  his  father,  flili  more  happy, 
“  would  have  expired  in  the  arms  of  fuch  a  fuc- 
“  celTor,  wdthout  a  care.  A  juft  God,  hcv/ever, 
“  w^as  unwilling  to  afliicl;  the  fenfibiiiry  of  his 
“  foul  with  the  crimes  and  ravages  of  a  war, 
“alas!  too^  dellrudlive.  My  fon  v/culd  have 
“  poured  forth  his  tears  over  this  trophy  of  my 
VoL.  II.  L  “  viHory, 


vl£lory,  this  flariclard  deeped  in  fo  much  blood. 
He  is  no  more.  We  have  loft,  I,  the  mod  vir- 
“  tuous  oF  fons,  ye,  the  mod  virtuous  of  Princes. 
“  Let  us  fubmit,  and  pay  him  the  gloomy  lio* 
nours  of  the  tomb.” 

On  this,  the  Monarch,  at  the  head  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  people,  accompanied  the  body  of  his 
foil  to  the  temple,  where  it  was  placed  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  fronting  the  image  of  the  Sun, 
with  the  ftandard  that  coft  him  his  life  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  palm  or  filial  love  in  his 
hand. 

Cora  was  not  in  the  temple.  The  eyes  of  A- 
lonzo  fought  her  there,  but  not  being  able  to  find 
her,  his  heart  was  feized  with  tenor. 

The  Monarch,  on  his  return  from  the  temple, 
fent  for  him.  “  My  friend,”  faid  he,  “  having 
‘‘  now  performed  the  melancholy  office,  it  is 
time  that  the  Father  fliould  give  place  to  the 
‘‘  King,  and  that  I  fliould  begin  to  prepare  for 
“  this  formidable  enemy,  of  whofe  attack  you 
“  have  warned  me.  Fly  hope  relies  on  your 

zeal,  experience,  and  valour.” - It  fhall 

‘‘  not  be  deceived,”  faid  Alonzo,  “  and  I  wifli 
to  Heaven  that  the  defence  and  fafety  of  this 
empire  may  cofl  only  my  blood  !  I  would 

“  fpiil  it  wdth  joy.” - — “  O  my  friend  !”  faid 

the  Inca,  embracing  him,  “  how  have  I  deferved 

from 
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**  from  you  fo  generous  and  difintererted  a 
“  zeal  r”  ....  At  this  inflant,  the  King  was 
informed  that  the  High  Prielt  of  the  Sun  de¬ 
manded  an  audience.  Alonzo  retired,  and  wont 
to  feek  in  (lumber  a  conloiatlon  fur  his  fuffer- 
ings,  and  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  that  tor¬ 
tured  his  bread. 


CHAP.  XXXiX. 


HEN  the  foul  is  abandoned  to  a  dorm,  of 


'  '  the  palTions,  there  is  no  evil  fo  great  as  un¬ 
certainty.  Agitated  incedantly  by  ilie  billows 
or  hope  and  or  fear,  courage  is  unable  to  exert  it- 
felf ;  even  the  refclution  to  become  unhappy  is 
in  continual  (lucduatlon. 

In  fuch  a  date  was  the  foul  of  Alonzo  during 
t.his  long  and  painful  night.  At  length  deep, 
in  compadion  to  his  didrefs,  clofed  his  heavy 


evedids.  A  noife,  however,  foon  broke  his 


(lumber;  he  raifcd  himfelf,  and  by  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  light  of  the  dawn,  perceived  a  venerable  old 


man  before  iiim.  Ploary  locks  hung  round  Ids 


forehead,  and  his  countenance,  though  pale  and 


L  2 


gloomy 
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gloomy  like  a  fpeclre,  retained  amidO;  his  grief 
a  noble  and  majeftic  air.  “  I  am  the  father  of 
Cora,”  faid  he.  “  My  daughter  fent  me.  I 
come  in  compliance  with  her  lafl  requeft.  Go, 
unuappy  youth,  and  leave  us  to  bear  the 
mislortunes  in  winch  you  have  involved  us. 
“  1.  ou  have  brought  difgrace  and  death  into  an 
innocent  family,  which  had  been  ftili  inno- 
cent,  but  for  you.”  At  thefe  words,  the  old 
man  felt  his  knees  finking  beneath  him,  and 
fell  down  in  a  fwoon.  Alonzo,  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling,  flretcbed  forth  his  arms  and  raifed  him. 
^M'ipeak,”  faid  he  j  ‘‘What  have  I  done.?  Of 
“  what  misfortune  have  I  been  the  caufe?” — 
“  Cruel  man  1  can  you  afle  I  Can  you  hear  it 
“  from  the  lips  of  a  father.?  You  fpoke  to  us' 
“  of  the  virtues :  benevolence  and  candour 
‘‘  fmiled  on  your  face  ;  hut  vice  and  perfidy 
“  lurked  in  your  heart.  Be  fatisfied.  My 
“  daughter,  too  ■weak,  and  too  fnnple,  alas  ! 
“  to  red  ft  your  artifices,  my  daughter  hath  dif- 
“  clofed  to  me  her  perjury  and  facrilege  in 
“  yielding  herfclf  the  victim  of  your  wifhes. 
“  Ker  pregnancy  flie  no  longer  could  hide.  ''Bo- 
“  morrow  her  fiame  avill  be  known  :  to-mor- 
“  low,  ihe,  her  mother,  and  I,  her  innocent 
“  inters  and  brothers,  will  be  led  forth  to  re- 
ceive  the  fentence  of  the  law.  Solitude,  in- 

“  fa  my, 
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famy,  and  eternal  fterility  will  mark  the  place 
of  her  birth.  Our  afhes  will  be  difperl'ed. 
“We  fliall  have  no  grave.  Go  then :  my  daugh- 
“  ter  conjures  you.  The  unhappy  girl  itill  loves 
you  ;  and  when  fiie  confided  to  me  the  lecrct  ot 
“  her  foul,  fhe  made  me  promile  not  to  betray  it. 
“  But  fhe  dreads  left  your  diftrefs  Ihould  dilcover 
“  you  ;  and  therefore  intreats  it  as  the  only  com- 
“  penfation  for  her  death,  of  which  you  are  the 
“  caufe,  that  you  will  not  be  prefent  at  her  fuffer- 
“  ings.” 

■While  the  Indian  was  fpeaking,  remorfe  and 
defpair  rent  the  heart  of  Alonzo.  His  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  his  hair  riling  with  horror,  his 
motionlefs  ftupidity,  all  befpoke  a  criminal  con¬ 
demned-  by  his  judge;  and  that  judge  his  con- 
fcience.  He  fell  at  the  old  man’s  feet,  and,  in 
broken  accents,  with  dilliculty  articulated  thefe 
words:  “  O  my  father!  my  crime  you  know ; 

but  do  you  know  by  wdiat  fatality  I  was  urged. 
“  to  commit  it  ?  Do  you  know  how  terrible  a 
moment  of  fear  and  diforder  gave  into  my 
“  power  your  dying  daughter,  and  threw  her 
“  into  my  arms  ?  I  call  both  my  God  and  yours 
“  to  witnefs,  that  in  this  dreadful  danger,  my  foie 
“  refolution  was  to  five  her.  We  are  both  un- 
done,  and  have  involved  vou  in  our  ruin.  I 
“  feek  not  to  appeafe  you.  Behold  my  bofom, 

li  3  “  behold 
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behold  my  fvvord.  Strike  !  avenge  yourfelf.” 
‘‘I  avenge  myfelf!  ah!  know  you  not,”  faid 
the  old  man,  “  that  vengeance  is  mad  ;  that  fne 
“  adds  crime  to  misfortune,  and  affords  confo- 
“  lation  only  to  the  wicked  ?  Go,  thy  blood 
will  neither  reffore  to  me  the  mother  nor  her 
‘‘  children.  It  will  not  exempt  me  from  death, 
and  it  would  caufe  me  to  die  guilty.  Leave 
“  me,  at  lead,  my  innocence  :  all  elfe  is  gone. 
“  You  were  diilradfed,  I  believe  it  :  you  are  nei- 
ther  wicked  nor  perfidious  ;  Lut  when  you  are, 
we  have  in  heaven  a  God,  to  judge  and  to  pu- 
niff,” 

“  Divine  old  man  !”  cried  Alonzo,  you 
overwhelm  me,  you  confound  me.  .  .  .  And 
“  ffall  (hame,  and  death,  and  the  word  of  tor- 
ments,  be  the  rew^ard  of  thy  virtues  !  And  your 
“  daughter,  as  virtuous,  not  lefs  innocent  than 
‘‘  you  1  .  .  .  No,  ye  fliall  not  die.  Defpife  me 
not  fo  far  as  to  think  that  I  wiff  to  conceal 
“  myfeif  and  bafely  fly.  I  will  appear,  confefs 
the  whole,  undertake  your  defence,  and  refeue 
you  from  the  abyfs  into  which  I  have  plunged 
‘‘  you,  or  periff  in  it  myfelf.  But  do  you  now 
“  return  to  your  wife  and  your  children.” 

‘‘  Know  you,”  ailced  the  old  man,  any 
protection  againft  the  laws,  and  the  remorfe 

“  that 
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tliat  follows  the  breach  of  ah  oath  ?  I  have 
promifed  the  Sun ‘to  remain  fuhjecl  to  his 
‘‘  laws.  My  word  and  faith  are  ftronger  tics 
to  me  than  chains.  An  Inca  knows  no  other; 
“  and  I  will  die  without  breaking  them.  You 
“  are  not  bound  by  thefe  fevere  laws,  and  there- 
‘‘  fore  may  remove.  Let  my  daughter  have  the 
‘‘  confolation  to  know  that  you  are  far  from 
danger.  Spare  her  the  horror  of  your  punifli- 
“  ment.”- — — “  Go,”  faid  Alonzo,  penetrated 
with  rerpecl,  grief,  and  gratitude,  “  go  fwear 
“  to  her  that  her  lover  will  never  defert  her.  I 
am  a  hulband  and  a  father.  There  is  no 
‘‘  danger  that  courage  cannot  furmount,  when 
“  infpired  by  love  and  by  nature.”  Extending 
his  arms  to  the  old  man,  who  flill  trembled,  he 
continued,  “  PTy  father,  my  father !  either  em- 
*•  brace  me  or  pierce  my  heart.  I  cannot  fup- 
port  thy  refentment.”  'Ehe  old  man  funk  on 
his  bofom,  embraced,  pitied,  and  forgave  him  ; 
and  they  mingled,  at  parting,  a  profufion  of 
tears. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  fpread  that  the 
afylum  of  the  Virgins  had  been  profaned;  that 
one  of  them  had  broken  her  vows ;  that  ilie  bore 
the  fruit  of  a  facrilegious  pafTion  ;  and  that  the 
Sun,  provoked  at  this  abominable  perjury,  re¬ 
quired  ar|,  expiation.  A  crime,  till  now,  unknown, 

filled 
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filled  every  miiKl  with  horror.  The  misfortunes 
by  which  it  became  public,  and  of  which  it,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  caufe,  the  flames  of  civil  war  kind¬ 
led  between  two  brothers,  ail  the  blood  filed  in  it, 
'  the  fon  of  Ataliha  and  heir  to  the  crown,  cut  ofF 
from  his  people  by  an  untimely  death,  this  long 
train  of  crimes  and  calamities  were  inflantly  pro¬ 
duced  as  figns  of  his  refentment,  which  the  Sun, 
by  an  eciipfe,  had  already  confirmed.  It  was 
'feared  that  the  jealous  God  might  not  be  appea.- 
fed,  and  that  he  might  avenge  on  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  the  injury  done  to  his  glory.  O  fiiperflition  ! 
that  a  people,  the  mofl  gentle  an-d  humane,  fhould 
cry  out  for  vengeance  from  a  God,  whom,  for 
his  clemency,  they  adored!  The  general  confter- 
nation  v/as  not  diffipated  till  it  was  known  that, 
the  Pontiff  had  impeached  the  criminal  before, 
the  fupreme  tribunal,  that  the  pit  was  dug  andi 
the  pile  prepared. 


C  H  A  ?. 
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C  H  A  P.  XI.. 


N  tins  day  the  Sun  concealed  himfelf  in 
__  dark  clouds ;  and  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  nature  augmented  the  terror  with  which  every 
heart  was  infpired.  The  King  appeared,  as  uiu- 
al,  in  the  portico  of  the  Palace.  A  trembling 
multitude  furrounded  the  throne  j  and  thro’ the 
affembled  crowd  the  Pontiff',  the  Prielts,  and  the 
officers  of  the  law,  opening  themfelves  a  paflage, 
conduced  before  the  Inca  the  young  and  timid 
Prieftefs.  Her  father  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
her  mother  pale  and  fainting,  her  t\to  lifters  not 
Icfs  lovely  than  herfelf,  and  her  three  brothers, the 
hopes  of  an  illuftnous  family,  all,  vi<ftnns  of  the 
fame  law,  appeared  to  receive  their  punifh- 
ment. 

Cora,  whom,  on  account  of  her  weaknefs 
and  terror  it  was  neceflary  to  fiipport,  funk 
down,  without  colour  or  lite,  at  the  fight  of  her 
judge.  After  fome  time  ftie  was  revived,  and 
he  interrogated  her.  She  replied  with  franknels  : 
‘‘  It  was  on  that  horrible  night,  wnen  the  vol- 

“  cano’ 
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cano  threatened  to  deflroy  thefe  walls  :  my 
‘‘  terror  threw  me  into  the  arms  of  a  deliverer, 
“  This  was  my  misfortune  and  my  crime.  Son 
“  of  the  Sun,  if  it  be  poffible  to  remit  a  part  of 
“  the  puiiirnment,  attend  to  the  voice  of  na- 
“  ture,  which  oppofes  this  law.  I  implore  not 
*  mercy  for  myfelf :  I  know  that  my  death  is 
inevitable.  But  behold  a  father,  a  mother, 
fiflers,  and  brothers,  who  are  guiltlefs  ;  it  is 
“  for  them  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  afk  for 
“  favour.” 

The  father  then  fpoke.  Inca,  in  a  mo- 
“  ment  of  difl;ra<£l;ion  and  terror  my  daughter 
‘‘  was  weak,  imprudent  and  frail ;  it  is  for 
‘‘  God,  who  fees  the  heart,  to  judge  it ;  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  accufe  the  author  of  her  ruin. 
]  he  firfi:  perfon  guilty  w^as  myfelf.  My 
“  blind  piety  devoted  my  daughter  to  thepvor- 
“  fliip  of  the  aha  r,  and  there  olTered  her  a  vic- 
tim.  In  the  moment  of  facrifice  I  heard  the 
“  fighs  of  her  heart,  and,  religioufly  cruel,  hard- 
ened  mine  agalnit  them.  An  unnatural  fa- 
‘‘  tber,  I  I'-eheld  her  tears,  I  faw  her  recline  on 
the  bofom  of  her  mother,  feeking  protedlicn 
againft  the  violence  of  paternal  power,  and 
“  without  pity  or  remorfe,  completed  the  par- 
“  ricide.  Her  crime,  alas  !  her  firft  crime,  was 
obedience  to  me  j  her  refpecl,  her  love  for 

“  me. 
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**  me,  have  deilroyed  her.  I  am  the  executi- 
oner  of  my  daughter.  I  drag  her  to  puiiilli- 
“  ment!”  On  uttering  thefe  words,  the  old  man 
embraced  his  daughter  ;  fobs  ftopt  his  voice  ;  his 
heart  was  agonized  with  grief,  and  the  tears  that 
gu filed  forth  from  his  eyes  ftreamed  over  the  bo- 
fomof  Cora.  Every  one  fympathized  in  his  forrov'. 

The  Monarch  hjmfelf  was'moved;  but,  con- 
ftrained  by  the  law  to  exercife  rigour,  proceeded, 
and  ordered  Cora  to  difeover  her  ravillier  and 
accomplice. 

Cora  trembled,  and  remained  for  fome  time 
filent;  but  the  infcances  of  her  judge  at  length 
compelled  her  to  utter  thefe  words:  “  Son  of 
“  the  Sun,  will  you  be  more  cruel  and  violent 
“  than  the  law  ?  The  law  condemns  me  to 
‘‘  death,  and  involves  my  family  in  my  ruin. 

Is  not  this  fufficient  ?  Do  you  require  a  new 
“  kind  of  parricide^.^  Will  you  that,  while  I 
am  bearing  to  the  pit,  in  which  I  am  to  de- 
feend  alive,  the  fruit  of  my  fatal  affeclion,  I 
fhould  accufe  him  alfo,  who  gave  it  being  ? 
Would  you  behold  my  entrails  burft  afunder 
in  horror,  and  my  aitonifhed  infant  rend  it- 
felf  from  the  bowels  of  its  mother 
Thefe  words  impreffed  the  heart  of  Ataliba 
with  terror  ;  and,  without  infixing  longer,  he 
ordered,  with  a  figb,  the  denofitary  of  the  laws  to 

pro- 
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pronounce  the  fatal  fentence  ;  when  inftantly 
Alonzo  ftruggled  thro’  thb  crowd,  and  proftra- 
ting  himfelf  at  the  foot-  of  the  throne  :  ‘‘  Inca/’- 
cried  he,  “  it  is  I  that  am  guilty ;  Cora  is  in- , 
“  nocent.  Puniih  only  her  raviflier.”  At  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Alonzo,  and  on  hearing  the  language, 
which  defpair  had  prompted  him  to  utter,  the 
King  fhuddered  ;  the  people  flood  motionlefs 
with  aflonifhmeiit  ;  and  Cora,  trembling  and 
cold,  exclaimed  as  flm  fell,  Alas!  could  not 
“  I  then  fave  him  !’’ — No,”  replied  Alonzo,. 
“  die  deferves  not  blame.  She  was  infen fible 
**  when  I  bore  her  away;  and  her  diflrabted  foul, 
“  could  neither  confent  to,  nor  refill  her  mis- , 
“  fortune.”  -  -  '  . 

The  Inca  was  felicitous  to  fave  Alonzo. , 
Stranger,”  faid  he,  our  religion  is  not/ 
“yours;  you  are  ignorant  of  our  laws;  and^ 
“  what  in  our  edimation  is  a  crime,  is  in  yours 
“  only  an  enor,  W'hich  I  have  no  right  to  pu-  ,■ 
“  nifn.  Leave  us.  Our  laws  oblige  only  my  . 
“  fubjefls  and  myfelf.  You  are  imprudent, 

“  but  not  criminal,  at  lead,  if  you  ufed  no  vio- .. 
“  lence  ;  and  Cora,  alone,  has  a  right  to  ac-a 

“  cufe  you.” - “No,  no,”  faid  flie,  “  a  charm,-,: 

“no  lefs  delightful  than  irrefillible,  gave  me  : 
“  up  to  his  widies.  Ceafe,  Alonzo,  ceafe  to. 
“  arrogate  my  crime  to  yourfelf.  You  make., 

“  me 
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me  fufFer  a  thoufand  deaths.” — So  far  is  flie 
from  accufing  you,”  faid  the  King,  that, 
‘‘  you  hear,  flie  declares  you  innocent.”  Can 
“I  be  innocent,”  cried  Alonzo,  “  after  havino- 
dug  a  grave  beneath  her  feet,  a  grave,  into 
“  which  you  compel  her  to  defcend  alive  ?  O 
height  of  horror  !  this  dreadful  grave  yawns 
‘‘to  my  view,  ready  to  receive  heti  and  am  I 
“  innocent !  I  fee  the  kindling  pile,  on  which 
“  her  father,  mother,  and  all  her  kindred  arc 
fpeedily  to  perifh  ;  and  am  I  innocent!  Inca, 
“  your  friendfhip  for  me  hath  blinded  your 
“judgment;  and  you  wiOi  to  overlook  my  of- 
fence.  But  I,  more  jud;  than  you,  feel  its 
“  malignity,  and  acknowledge  my  guilt.  For- 
“  give,  ye  unhappy  vidims  of  an  infatuated  paf- 
“  fion,  forgive  me.  At  lead:,  I  will  i;ot  undergo 
“  the  fliame  and  the  pain  of  having  furvived 
“  you  ;  and,  if  ye  are  led  to  death,  I  will  pre- 
“  cede  you  ;  I  will  afeend  the  pile,  and  devote 
“  myfelf,  the  fird,  to  the  flames.  There,  this 
fword,  which  ought  to  defend  a  virtuous  peo- 
pie,  and  a  King,  whom  I  am  no  longer  wor- 
thy  of  calling  my  friend,  this  fword  fliall 
pierce  my  heart.  I  only  afk,  before  my  death, 

‘  the  favour  to  be  heard.” 

“  I  am  neither  ungrateful  nor  perfidious,” 
efumed  he,  with  firmnefs.  “  Received  in  the 
VoL.  II.  M  <« 
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court  of  the  Inca,  honoured  with  his  confidence, 
“  loaded  with  his  kindnefs,  I  never  defigned  to  be- 
“  tray  his  hofpitality.  I  am  young,  impetuous, 
««  and  too  fufceptible  of  pallion.  I  faw  Cora  ; 

love  inflamed  my  heart,  but  I  refpedled  her  a- 
“  fylum.  It  was  not  till  the  terrible  moment 
“  when  the  mountain,  roaring,  threw  forth  a  de- 
“  luge  of  fire,  the  heavens  in  flames,  and  the  earth 
quaking,  prefented  on  all  fides  the  inevitable 
“  horrors  of  a  thoufand  deaths,  that,  through  the 
“  ruined  walls  of  the  facred  inclofure,  I  fought, 
feized  and  bore  oft'  Cora. 

“  She  hath  told  you  that  fiie  yielded !  and 
vrho  would  not  have  yielded  like  her !  Is  a 
“  law  to  extinguifli  in  us  the  feelings  of  na- 
‘‘  ture  fufficient  to  fupprefs  its  emotions  ?  Ye 
require  from  youth  the  infenfibility  of  old 
“  age  !  from  weaknefs  the  moll  arduous/  con-' 
‘‘  queft  of  ftrength  and  virtue !  Ah  !  it  is  fu- 
“  perftition,  that,  in  the  name  of  a  God,  com- 
mands  you  to  be  cruel.  'Will  ye  obey  its 
di61ates  ?  Do  ye  forget  that  the  God,  whom 
ye  worfhip,  is,  in  your  eftimation,  good- 
“  nefs  itfelf  ?  What  !  can  the  Sun,  who  him- 
felf  is  the  fource  of  fertility,  can  he,  who 
“  enables  every  being  to  propagate  its  kind, 
make  it  criminal  to  love  !  This  paflion  is  it- 
felf  an  emanation  from  him  by  v/hom  ye 

“  are 
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are  enlivened.  It  is  the  fame  genial  principle 
“  that  pervades  metals,  plants,  the  veins  of  ani- 
“  mals,  and,  more,  than  all,  the  heart  ot  man  ;  it 
“  is  this  fire  that  ye  worfiiip  in  its  inexhaufiible 
fource.  Ye  condemn  its  infiuence;  and  [-(ecaure 
“  a  Virgin,  innocent,  feeble  and  timid,  hath 

ed  to  the  moll  natural  emotions  of  the  heart, 
“  and  the  mod  delightful  that  Heaven  hath  in- 
fplred,  her  father,  her  mother,  her  fifiers  and 
brothers  will  be  condemned  to  periOi  with  her, 
“  in  the  midll  of  torments !  No,  people,  I 
“  call  to  witnefs  your  God  and  mine,  for  the  Sun 
is  his  image,  that  thefe  horrors  cannot  be  grate- 
ful  to  him  ;  and  that  the  law  which  commands 
“  them  he  never  preferibed.  A  man  was  its  au- 
“thor;  it  came  from  fome  jealous,  proud,  and 
“  tyrannical  king,  who.  attributed  to  his  God  a 
“  heart  like  his  own.  _ 

“  Ye  have  been  told  that  the  Sun  hath  made 
it  a  crime  for  bis  Pi  ieflefs  to  become  a  mother, 
and  that  to  expiate  the  crime,  the  mofl  horrid 
torments  are  necefiary ;  ye  have  been  told  it, 
“and  your  fimplicity  was  credulous!  Alas! 
“  and  were  not  your  fathers  alfo  told  that  their 
“  Gods,  the  fnake,  tlie  vulture,  and  the  tyger, 
“  required  of  a  mother  to  fpill  on  their  altars  the 
“  blood  of  her  innocent  fuckling,  and  like  you, 
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“  the  mother,  devoutly  cruel,  facrlficed  her  babe. 

“  1.  his  vvoriliip  ye  have  abolifhed  j  and  yours,  not 
“  leis  barbarous,  is  ftill  more  irrationab 

Then,  like  one  infplred  by  a  God,  and  as  tho* 
the  God  himfclf  had  ipcken  from  his  own  mouth : 

“  O  King,  ye  peopled’  cried  he,  “  learn  to  di-  V 
“  ftinguii'h  by  inlaliible  proofs  between  thal:  truth  b 
which  comes  from  Heaven  and  the  errors  of 
“  men.  Caft  your  eyes  on  nature  :  obferve  the 
order  and  defign  that  every  where  appear. 

“  Whoever  the  God  miay  be  that  prefides  over 
“  this  immutable  order,  which  bimfelf  hath  eda- 
“  bliflied,  he  hath  adapted  to  it  his  laws.  And  , 
“  of  what  import  to  this  eternal  order  is  the  vow 
that  a  young  and  feeble  mortal  hath  impru- 
“  dently  made,  to  wither,  like  a  fruitlefs  plant,  in  ^ 
the  languor  of  fteiility  ?  V/as  this  what  na-  '' 
“  ture,  when  flie  formed  her,  enjoined  ?  Be- 
“  hold  y  ikil  d  he,  feizing  the  veil  of  Cora,  and 
rending  if,  with  a  boldnefs  that  commanded  re- 
fpccf,  behold  this  bofom  :  thefe  are  the  proofs 
“  for  what  her  God  hath  defigned  her.  From 
“  thefe  two  fources  of  life,  acknowledge  the 
right,  and  the  facred  duty  of  becoming  a  mo- 
“  ther.  It  is  thus  that  the  God,  who  forms  no-  ' 
“  thing  in  vain,  declares  and  explains  his  de- 
figns.'’’ 
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During  this  addrefs  of  Alonzo,  a  confufed- 
murmur  prevailed  among  the  multitude,  indi¬ 
cating  a  change  in  their  minds.  The  Monarch 
availed  himfclF  of  the  moment  to  fix  their  con- 
vi(Slion.  “  He-fpeaks/’  faid  he,  the  language. 
“  of  reafon',  and  reafori  is  fuperior  to  law.  No, 
my  people,  I  mull,  confefs  that  this  cruel 
“  law  was  not  given  by  the  wife  Manco  :  his- 
fucceflbrs  framed  it;  they  thought  to  become 
acceptable  to  the  God,  whofe  injury  they 
“  avenged,  but  they  were  miftaken..  This  er- 
ror  exifts  no  longer  ;  the  truth  reCumes  its 
‘^rights.  Let  us  thank  this  Granger,,  who  hath 
undeceived  us,  enlightened  us,  and  induced  us 
to  revoke  an  inhuman  law..  This  is  too  im- 
**  portant  a  benefit  not  to  efface  an  unfortunate, 
imprudence.'  Let  the  Priefteffes  of  the  Sun 
“have  no  other  reflraint  but  a/pure  and  volun- 
“  tary  zeal  ;  and  let  thofe,  who  repent  the  te- 
“  merity  of  their  vow,  be  inflantly  abfolved 
from  it.  A  juft  God  cannot  defire  to  be 
“  ferved  with  reludtance  ;  and  his  altars  were 
never  raifed  to  be  furrounded  by  flaves.” 

Thus  fpoke  the  Prince,  animated  by  the 
double  joy  of  abolifhing  a  deftrudlive  abufe,  and 
preferving  the  life  of  a  friend.  The  aged  fa¬ 
ther  of  Cora,  proftrated  himfelf,  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  at  the  knees  of  the  Monarch  ;  ail  the  peo- 
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pie,  with  hands  lifted  towards  Heaven,  brolce 
forth  in  {bouts  of  joy  ;  Alonzo,  in  triumph,,  , 
threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  m-iftrefs.  Alas  !  -' 
llte  had  again  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  ■ 
and  her  eyes,  flill  dim,  were  unable  to  perceive 
her  lover.  On  feeing  him  facrifice  himfelf  for 
her  fake,  anxiety,  affeOion  and  terror  had  over¬ 
whelmed  her.  Cold,  trembling,  inanimate,  her 
feeble  knees  finking  under  her,  fhe  hung  re-  I 
dined  on  the  breaft  of  her  mother,  |who,  fup- 
ponng  fne  had,  for  the  lad  time,  embraced  her,  v 
had  not  the  cruelty  to  call  her  back  to  life.  It 
wa«  the  cry  of  nature  that  readied  to  Heaven  ^ 
from  the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  a  whole  f 
people,  in  unifon,  that  re- animated  her  fenfes.  ^ 
She  returned  from  the  Humber  of  death,  refpired,  i 
opened  her  eyes,  and  faw  herfelf  in  the  arms  of  ^ 
Alonzo,  who  in  tranfports  faid,  as  he  embraced  f 
her  :  Live,  dear  objed;  of  my  heart ;  thou  | 

art  mine  ;  the  fatal  law  is  no  more. — What  I 
fay  you  ?  what  do  you,  unhappy  man  ?’’  faid  ’ 
file,  “  begone  and  let  me  die.’’ — No  thou  ^ 
“  (halt  live,”  replied  Alonzo.  “  Nature  and  i 
“  love  have  prevailed  ;  the  facred  names  of  fa- 
ther  and  mother  are  no  longer  criminal  in  •; 
“  us.”  At  thefe  words,  Cora,  in  the  excefs  of 
furprife  and  joy,  iighed,  preifed  to  her  breaft 
her  lover  and  her  deliverer  j  and,  too  weak  to 
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fupport  fo  violent  and  fudden  a  reverfe,  fainted 
once  more. 

Whilft  Alonzo  was  employed  in  recovering 
lier,  the  people  preffed  around  to  fee  and  con¬ 
gratulate  them.  A  father,  a  mother  diftraded, 
their  children  ftill  trembling,  Cora,  who  in  the 
arms  of  Alonzo  with  difficulty  was  recalled  to 
life,  the  anxiety,  the  agitation,  the  tendernefs 
of  her  lover,  who  feared  left  flie  fliould  inftantly 
expire,  the  joy  and  rapture  of  the  people  around 
them,  all  united  to  form  fo  delightful  a  fcene, 
that  the  King,  the  Incas,  and  the  Mexican  he¬ 
roes  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Amazilli  efpe- 
cially,  and  her  faithful  Telafco,  partook  of  their 
tranfport.  “  Ah  !  Tclafco,”  ftnd  this  charm¬ 
ing  maid,  “  how  happy  will  thefe  lovers  be  ! 
“  They,  like  us,  experience  a  tranfition  from 
“  the  excefs  of  misfortune  to  fupreme  felicity. 
“  How  lincerely  will  they  love  one  another!’* 
— As  we  do,”  faid  Telafco.  “  Heaven  has 
“  beftowed  upon  them  two  hearts  entirely  like 
“  ours.” 

The  crowd  retiring,  and  the  Monarch,  with 
the^  Incas,  having  re-entered  the  palace,  Cora 
and  her  lover  were  called ;  and  the  Prieft  fpoke 
to  them  to  this  effieH.  ‘‘  Cora  is  free.  A  God 
“  who  wills  nothing  but  love,  can  never  re- 
5*  quife  conftraint  5  and  I  have  the  fatisfaHion, 

‘‘  before 


before  I  go  down  to  my  gravC)  to  fee,  from? 
among  the  number  of  his  laws,  a  cruel  one 
expunged,  which  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
“  But,  in  his  fight,  the  fandity  of  marriage  is 
inviolable.  He  requires  that  an  interchange 
“  of  mutual  fidelity  in  his  prefence  fhali  con- 
“  fecrate  the  ties.” — “  Ah  !'  Heaven  and  Earth' 
are  my  witnefles,”  cried  Alonzo,,  “  that  I  am 
«  the  hufoand  of  Cora  ;  that  fhe  is  the  half  of 
“  myfelf ;  that  fhe  hath  received  my  plighted 
“faith,  that  my  life  is  devoted  to  her;  and 
“  that  it  is  my  moft  facred  duty  to  deferve  her 
“  love.  I  only  afk,  wife  and  virtuous  Incas,. 
“  that  we  may  deliberate  whether  your  religion 
“  or  that  of  my  country  be  more  worthy  of  the 
“  God,  whom  the  univerfe  ought  to  adore.  I 
“  hope  that  we  ftiall  foon  have  but  one  altar ; 
“  and  that,  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  under  the 
“  eyes  of  the  fupreme  Being,  the  religion  molt: 
“  acceptable  to  him  may  fandify  the  vows  of 
“  nature  and  of  love.” 
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Superstition  which  ranges  the  earth 
with  hallowed  chains  to  fetter  the  nations, 
was  enraged  to  behold  the  abrogation  of  the  only 
,  law  that  file  had  dicfhated  to  the  worfhippers  of 
the  Sun.  But,  to  confole  herfelf,  {he  turned  her 
eyes  towards  Europe  where  flie  reigned,  and 
Spain,  where  flie  had  eftablifhed  the  dreadful  feat 
of  her  empire.  Her  triumph  was  there  preparing; 
and  it  was  at  the  time  of  celebrating  her  abomi¬ 
nable  feftival,  when  the  (hip  of  Pizarro,  having 
crolTed  the  vafl  feas,  entered  that  famous  gulph  f, 
through  which  the  ocean  opens  for  itfelf  a  paiTage 
to  the  lliores  of  Egypt  and  of  Scythia. 

This  great  man,  entirely  occupied  with  the 
importance  of  his  meafures,  was  revolving  in 
deep  refledlion  the  formidable  difficulties  that 

*  Superjittlon.']  Fanaticifm  is  the  phrenzy  of  zeal.  Superlli- 
tion  is  tlje  delirium  of  piety.  The  one  is  the  difeafe  of  violent 
fpirits,  the  other  of  weak  minds.  Both  profane  religion ;  the 
©ne  by  its  furies,  and  the  other  by  its  fear’s, 
f  The  Gulph  of  Cadiz. 
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might  embarafs  their  progrefs.  Of  thefe,  on 
was  the  fituation  of  his  fortune.  The  little  gol 
he  had  acquired  in  his  firft  voyage  was  loft  an 
diffipated  by  his  companions,  to  whom  it^'ha 
been  intrufted.  His  undertaking,  which,  fror 
the  beginning,  was  accounted  a  mad  one,  had  nO' 
no  advocate.  All  confidence  in  it,  and  the  aflifl 
ance  depending  upon  it,  were  loft.  Nothing  lei 
than  the  favour  of  the  Prince  was  able  to  revit 
it.  But,  with  what  horror  ought  the  court  ( 
Spain  to  have  been  filled,  at  the  ravages  an 
barbarities  that  were  exercifed  in  America 
Are  not  thefe  ravagers  and  fcourges  of  India  hel 
in  execration  by  their  country,  aftonifhed  at  the: 
exceftes  ?  A  young  King  efpecially,  whom  ft 
luft  of  wealth  had  not  yet  corrupted,  muft  d( 
teit  them  ;  and,  from  the  opinion  he  entertair 
of  their  ferocious  difpofitions,  muft  confid( 
every  folicitor  as  applying  for  a  licence  to  imital 
their  example,  and  render  his  reign  odious  to  tf 
people  of  another  hemliphere.  The  lamentt 
tions  of  nature,  the  cries  of  religion,  its  min: 
fters  thundering  and  darting  forth  anathemas  0 
thofe  who  had  rendered  it  tlie  accomplice  of  the: 
facrilegious  devaftations  *,  fuch  were  the  thoughi 
that  occupied  Pizarro,  wdien  a  favourable  ga] 
brought  him  to  the  flaores  of  Andalufia,  and  ft 
harbour  of  Palos,  from  whence  embarked  tn 
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trepid  Columbus,  when  on  the  faith  of  a  ma- 
ler,  whom  florms  had  inflru^led  he  went  to 
fcover  this  unhappy  New  World. 

Pizarro 

*  Whom  Jrerms  had  tnJ}ruBed,C\  Tii  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
ir,  Alonzo  Sanches  de  Huelua,  going  from  the  Canaries  to 
ideira,  had  been  driven,  it  is  faid,  almofl:  to  St  Domingo.  He 
nrned  to  Tercera  with  only  four  of  his  companions.  In  this 
nd  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a  famous  pilot,  by  birth  a  Genoele, 
eived  them.  They  all  died  in  his  houfe,  and  it  is  reported, 
t  from  their  journal  he  undertook  the  dilcovery  of  America. 

As  M.  AIarmontel,  by  implicitly  following  the  writers 
Spain,  appears  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  have  .fought  to  rob 
lumbus  of  his  honeft  and  well-earned  gloiy,  the  following 
:e  is  inferted  with  the  view  of  alcertaining  th«  juftice  of  his 
im.  Should  this  volume  ever  reach  M.  Marmontel,  I 
ibt  not  but  he  will  approve  the  motive. 

Dr  Robertson’s  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  434. 

5ome  Spanifti  authors,  with  the  meannel's  of  national  jealoufy, 
lave  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by 
nfinuating  that  he  was  led  to  the  difeovery  of  the  New 
^orld,  not  by  his  own  inventive,  or  enterprifmg  genius, 
lut  by  information  which  he  had  received.  According 
:o  their  account,  a  vefiel  having  been  driven  from  its 
:ourfe  by  eafty-ly  winds,  was  carried  before  them  far  to 
;he  weft,  and  landed  on  the  coaft  of  an  unknown  country, 
Tom  which  it  returned  with  difheuity  ;  the  pilot,  and  three 
ailors,  being  the  only  perfons  of  the  crew  that  furvFved  the 
liftrefl'es  W'hich  they  I'ufiered,  from  want  of  provillons  and  fa- 
igucs  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after  their  anival, 
ill  the  four  died,  but  .the  pilot  having  been  received  into 
:he  houfe  of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend,  difeiofed  to  him, 
icfore  his  death,  the  fecret  of  the  difcQ\'<a‘y  which  he  had 

“  accidentally 


j 
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Pizarro,  on  his  arrival,  took  care  to  puhllfli, 
the  news  of  his  return  at  Triixillo,  the  place  of 
his  birth  ;  and  went  immediately  to  Seville, 
where  the  young  King  kept  his  court.  The 

**  accidentally  made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  jour- 
“  nal  of  the  voyage,  which  ferved  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his 
‘‘  undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  firft  who 
publifhed  this  dory.  Hid.  c.  13.  Ever>^  circumftance  is  de- 
ftitute  of  evidence  to  fupport  it.  Neither  the  name  of  the 
“  vefTcl  nor  its  deflination  is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it 
belonged  to  one  of  the  fea-port  towns  in  Andalufia,  and  was 
“  failing  either  to  the  Canaries,  or  to  Madeira;  others' that  it 
“  was  a  Bifcayaner  in  its  way  to  England  ;  others  a  PortugUele 
“  (hip  trading  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  The  name  of  the  pilot”  ' 
[whence  M.  Marmontel  learnt  it  he  has  not  informed  us,  ' 
any  more  than  the  time  of  the  difeovery,  or  defdnation  of  the  ' 
voyage]  “  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which 
“  he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  fome,  it  was  in  Por- 
“  tugal ;  according  to  others  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The 
year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is  no  lefs.  uncertain. 

“  Monfon’s  Nav.  Tracts.  Churchill,  III.  371.  No  mention  is 
“  made  of  this  pilot  or  his  difeoveries  by  And.  Eernaldes,  or 
“  Pet.  Martyr,  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera, 

“  with  his  ufual  judgment,  pafTes  over  it  in  filence.  Oviedo 
“  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  confiders  it  as  a  tale  fit  only 
“  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  Hid.  lib.  11.  c.  2.  As  Columbus  held 
“  his  courle  direflly  wed  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it, 

“  fome  later  authors  have  fuppofed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a 
“  proof  of  his  having  been  guided  by  fome  previous  information.  , 
“  But  they  do  not  recolleT  the  principles  on  which  he  founded 
“  all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  by  holding  a  wederly  courfc,  he 
“  mud  certainly  arrive  at  thofe  regions  of  the  Ead  dcicribed  by 
“  the  ancients.  His  firm  belief  of  his  ov.'n  fydem  led  him  to 
“  take  that  courfe,  and  to  purfue  it  without  deviation. 


better 


better  to  obferve  the  manners  and  difpofition  of 
the  new  court,  Pizarro  vifited  it  in  difguife. 
Every  objedd  in  this  deplorable  country  appeared 
changed,  and  the  alteration  drew  forth  his 
fighs. 

His  firfl:  aftonifhment  arofe  from  the  folitude 
of  the  cities,  and  the  defertion  of  the  country, 
through  which  a  contagion  feemed  to  have  pall¬ 
ed.  “  What  then,”  faid  he  to  himfelf,  “  is  it 
“  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  deferts  of  the 
‘‘  New  World,  that  thefe  fertile  and  happy 

fields  have  been  forfaken  !”  Nor  was  he  lefs 
furprized  at  the  auflere  referve  and  the  myflerious 
and  taciturn  gravity  of  this  people,  who  former¬ 
ly  were  Ihewy,  fprightly,  full  of  candor  and 
opennefs,  preferving  a  dignity  even  in  their  plea- 
fures,  and  a  magnificence  in  their  feafts.  Anxiety 
and  dejedlion  were  now  painted  on  every  face ; 
diltrull  appeared  in  every  eye ;  and  fear  cora- 
prefled  every  heart. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Seville,  he  vifited 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  found  filence  and' 
mourning  wherever  he  came.  Accidentally  en¬ 
tering  an  extenfive  fquare,  which  was  furrounded 
by  churches  and  palaces,  he  beheld  in  the  midfi: 
of  it  a  large  pile,  and  near  it  a  throne,  adorned 
with  purple  and  gold.  He  ftopt  to  contemplate 
jthis  folemn  preparation,  and  faw  a  multitude 
VoL.  II.  N  approaching 
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approacliing  but  without  tumult,  and  prefervlng* 
a  gloomy  iilence,  like  that  which  terror  infpires. 
He  inquired  of  every  one  around  him,  what  fa- 
crilege,  what  parricide  was  to  be  punifhed  with 
fo.much  folemnity,  and  whether  the  King  were 
to  prefide  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  as  the 
fplendor  of  the  throne  feemed  to  intimate.  But? 
no  perfon  anfwered.  “  Whoever  you  be,’’  at| 
length  faid  an  old  man  of  whom  he  enquired, | 
either  ceale  your  attempts  to  inveigle  us,  or  if|- 
**  you  have  no  fuch  intention,  look,  hear,  and|, 
tremble  like  ourfelves.” 

Pizarro  foon  beheld  the  terrible  train  of  judges^!' 
and  avengers  oi  the  faith  approaching.  He  fawi 
them  afcend  and  feat  themfelves  on  this  awfull 
throne.  Serenity  appeared  on  their  faces,  and'j 
pleafure  fparkled  in  their  eyes.  ;j 

The  victims  advanced  ;  the  pile  was  kindled.| 
A  crowd  of  wretches,  pale,  trembling,  bent  be-  | 
neath  the  preffure  of  their  chains,  came  forward;;, 
to  receive  their  fentence.  And  this  decree,  which  ^ 
condemned  them  to  be  burnt  alive,  was  pro-^i 
nounced  with  the  tender  and  afl'e^fing  tone  of  : 
charitable  afliftance  and  indulgent  goodnefs..  vV 
The  young  King  had  required  that,  at  leaftj| 
in  this  dreadful  moment,  when  they  received^ 
their  fentence,  it  fhould  be  permitted  them,  be- ! 
fore  the  people,  and  in  the  view  of  Heaven,  to^ 

fpeak> 
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fpeak,  defend  themfelves  and  utter  their  com¬ 
plaints  :  a  weak  confolation  which  he  wiflied  to 
oppofe  to  the  rigours  of  this  tribunal,  but  which, 
having  irritated  the  judges,  was  treated  as  an  in-* 
fult,  and  allowed  to  be  pradfifed  but  once. 

In  this  number  was  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
furprifed  in  the  obfervation  of  Judaical  rites.  In 
his  early^  youth,  promifes  and  tbreatenings  had 
prevailed  on  him  to  abjure  his  religion,  but  his 
mind,  ftill  retaining  the  impreCTions  received  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  reproached  him  for  ha¬ 
ving  deferred  it,  and  induced  him  again  to  em¬ 
brace  it :  in  privacy  and  fear,  he  had  addrefTed 
to  Heaven  the  devotions  of  ancient  Sion.  His 
crime  was  difcovered,  and  now  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  he  Ihunned  not  to  avow  it ;  he  proceeded 
to  his  punifhment,  as  a  vidlim  to  the  altar.  But 
when  he  heard  that  all  his  goods,  given  up  to  the 
avarice  of  his  judges,  were  ftripped  from  his 
children,  his  fortitude  inftantly  forfook  him. 
“  Barbarians !”  faid  he,  “  is  it  thus  that  you 
devour  your  prey  ?  I  deferved  death,  when  I 
betrayed  my  foul,  when  I  difavowed  with  my 
mouth  what  I  revered  in  my  heart ;  but  what 
“  have  my  children  done  that  they  mull  be 
{tripped  of  the  little' property  I  left  them? 
“  They  have  borne,  from  their  cradle,  the  yoke 
of  your  new  law ;  I  gave  them  up  to  you. 

N  2  Ah  I 
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Ah  !  leave  their  mother,  to  feed  thefe  unfor- 
tunate  fuiTerers,  one  loaf  fprinkled  with  my 
“  blood,  and  let  them  deep  it  in  their  tears.*’ 

“  What  then,”  anfvvered  him,  with  a  placid 
countenance,  the  chief  of  this  horrible  tribunal, 
“  know  you  not  that  God  vifits  the  fins  of  the 
“  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  and  that  whatever 
‘‘  belonged  to  thofe  who  rebel  againft  him  be- 
‘‘  comes  the  property  of  the  minifters  of  his 
vengeance,  as  the  entrails  of  the  victims  are 
allotted  to  the  Pried ;  that  the  Have  has  not 
any  thing,  which  is  not  his  mader’s  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  that  fuch  as  you  are  born  flaves 
among  Chridians.  If  thofe  goods,  which  fno 
longer  are  yours,  be  referved  to  ourfelves,  it 
“  is  to  life  them  better  5  and  how  can  the  pro- 
perty  of  infidels  be  more  properly  employed, 
than  to  reward  the  defenders  of  the  faith  ?  If 
the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  fhall  he 
that  purfues  error  be  deprived  of  his  recom- 
“  pence  ?  and  is  it  not  very  jud  that  an  accurfed 
race  fhould  pay,  at  their  death,  for  the  labo- 
“  rious  and  falutary  care  of  their  externiina- 
“  tion  ? 

Shamelefs  and  faithlefs  men,”  cries  the  old 
man,  the  fecular  arm  is  at  your  diredlion, 
and  your  hypocrify  infolently  abufes  the 
power  of  opprefling  us.  But  tremble  left 

Heaven , 
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Heaven,  at  length  fliould  no  longer  fuffer 
itfelf.  .  .  They  prevented  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  and  he  was  inftantly  call  into  the 
flames. 

The  next  was  a  young  man,  artlefs  and  timid, 
who  was  born  amongft  Chriftians,  educated 
in  their  belief,  and  not  having  even  an  idea  of 
the  errors  laid  to  his  charge.  He  loved  a  girl  as 
artlefs,  as  devout,  and  as  tracTable  as  himfelf, 
who  loved  him  in  return  ;  an  enraged  rival  ac- 
cufed  him  of  herefy  ;  and  this  villain  had  for 
his  accomplice  a  confident  worthy  of  himfelf. 
In  dungeons,  and  under  tortures,  the  unfortunate 
-youth  had  a  thoufand  times  invoked  Earth  and 
Heaven  to  witnefs  his  orthodoxy  and  his  inno¬ 
cence  ;  but  he  was  not  regarded.  On  appearing 
before  his  judges,  and  feeing  the  pile,  his  lamen¬ 
tations  and  cries  were  redoubled.  “  Minifiers 
of  the  God  I  worfiiip,  and  ye,  O  people !’' 
faid  he,  “  I  declare,  with  my  dying  breath,  that 
“  I  have  lived  faithful  to  the  religion  of  my 
fathers.  I  believe  all  that  our  paftors  have 
“  taught  me  from  my  childhood.  Let  me  be 
informed  into  what  error  I  have  involuntarily 
‘‘fallen;  I  will  abjure  and  deteft  it.  What 

‘‘ alk  ye  more  ?’’ - “  We  require  from  you  a 

fin^ere  confeffion  of  your  guilt.” _ I  am 

ignorant  of  any.  Let  me,  at  leaf!:,  be  con- 

3  “  fronted 
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“  fronted  with  my  accufers.  Let  thefe  appear 
“  and  convi(ft  me  in  your  prefence.” — “  No,’’  ' 
rejoined  they  :  “  the  intereft  of  the  faith  does 
“  not  permit  us  to  difcover  thofe  who  watch 
“  over  its  fafety,  and  inform  us  of  errors. 

“  Have  you  not  yourfelf  declared  that  you  have 
“  no  enemies  r” — “  Alas !  no  :  I  hate  no  one, 
and  I  know  not  any  one  who  can  hate  me.’^ 

- “  Well,  then,  it  is  not  hatred,  but  zeal,  that 

‘‘  accufes  you,  and  a  zeal  that  defcrves  our 

“  credit.” - ‘‘  O  my  father  1”  faid  the  youth 

to  a  Religious,  who  was  exhorting  him  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  death,  ‘‘  I  am  loth  to  die  ;  thefe  flames 
“  make  me  fltudder.  Tell  me  what  confeflion 
“  is  expelled  from  me ;  and  innocent  as  I  am, 

“  I  will  accufe  myfelf.”- - “  I  teach  you  - 

falfehood  1”  faid  this  man,  devoutly  cruel, 

“  God  forbid,  Np,  my  fon,  rather  fuifer  as  a.  ^ 
“martyr,  than  delude  your  judges.  After  al), 

“  flatter  not  yourfelf  that  this  tardy  confefTioa  ^ 
“  can  avail  you.  It  is  now  too  late.  Your  guilt 
“  Ihould  have  been  acknowledged  daring  your 
“  confinement ;  at  the  approach  of  punifhment', 

“  it  is  not  true  repentance  that  fpeaks,  but  fear  j 
“  and  the  language  extorted  by  fear  will  not  be 
“regarded.”  On  this  the  young  man  gave': 
way  to  the  impulfe  of  grief,  and  the  tears  that 
gu^ed  down  his  checks,  were  accompanied  by 

thofe 
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tliofe  of  the  beholders.  “  O  God !”  faid  he, 
“  they  tell  me  that  thy  pure  and  holy  religion  is 
the  fupport  of  innocence;  yet  thy  minifters 
....  ^Fhey  interrupted  him  to  be  dragged  to  the 
pile. 

Whilfl  a  wreathe  of  flames  enveloped  him  a- 
live.,  and  his  fhrieks  pierced  all  hearts,  a  Moor, 
of  almofl;  the  fame  age,  but  more  hardy  and  cou¬ 
rageous,  was  condemned  as  a  blafphemer  for  ha* 
ving  murmured  againft  fanaticifm  and  its  hateful 
tribunal.  They  pronounced  fentence  upon  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  exhorted  him  to  declare  be¬ 
fore  God  and  man  who  could  have  inftigated  him 
againft  the  avengers  of  the  faith.  “  Ye  people,^* 
cried  he  with  indignation,  “  know  ye  whom  they 
would  have  me  accufe  ?  It  is  my  father  :  they 
“  have  named  him  to  me  in  my  chains,  as  the  ac- 
complice  whom  they  earneftly  urge  me  to  im- 
peach.  It  is  he  whom  they  wifh  me  to  drag  to 
“  torture.  They  promife  me  indulgence  if  I 
would  be  fo  bafe  and  unnatural  as  to  blacken  and 
“  flander  the  author  of  my  life.  Ah  I  fo  far  from 
*‘  accufing  him,  I  call  all  the  powers  of  Heaven 
to  teftify  his  innocence.  He  groans  like  you, 
“  but  it  is  in  the  recedes  of  his  foul ;  and  unlefs 
tears  be  ofFenfive  to  our  tyrants,  he  will  never 
offend  them.  More  impatient  than  himfelf,  I 

“  have 
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«  have  fpolcen,  I  have  loudly  execrated  this  odioM 
tyranny.  I  have  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  from  what  hatred  of  truth,  from  what 
horror  of  innocence,  the  natural  and  facred 
right  of  a  lawful  defence  hath  been  forbiddei^ 
the  accufed  ?  Why  muft  the  accufer,  exempt- 
ed  from  appearing,  be  allowed  to  ftrike  in  the 
dark,  like  a  cowardly  affalTin,  and  remaining: 
wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of  the  judge,  be  yet 
“  accounted  a  witnefs  ?  This  infernal  procedure,. 
“  this  iniquitous  preparation,  thefe  chains,  thefe 
prifons,  thefe  dungeons,  a  dreadful  filencc,  all 
the  fnares  of  artifice  and  falfehood,  to  furprize^ 
“  or  to  terrify  an  unhappy  creature  given  up  to- 
calumny,  to  the  moft  fubtle  and  blacked:  fraud 
“  lo,  thefe  are  my  inftigators  againft  them. 
“  They  hear  me,  my  freedom  wounds  them.- 
“  They  will  punifh  me  •,  but  a  day  will  come 
**  when  thefe  villains  will  be  unmafked,  and  their 
crimes  will  recoil  on  themfelves,  like  a'  de- 
luge  augmented  by  the  vengeance  of  Hea- 
«  ven.” 

At  thefe  words  wrenching  himfelf  from  the' 
hold  of  his  attendant :  ‘‘  Let  me  alone,”  faid 
he,  “  I  acknowledge  not  the  God  whom  my 
«  executioners  worfhip.  O  God  of  juflice,  God 
of  clemency,  father  of  all  men,”  cried  he,- 

receive’ 
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**  receive  my  foul.”  And,  voluntarily  dragging 
his  chains,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames. 

He  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  youths  of  both 
fexes,  who  had  been  privately  educated  under 
the  law  of  the  Koran,  and,  for  this  crime,  were 
now  given  up  to  the  Inquifitors  of  the  Faith. 
They  were  promifed  to  be  favcd  from  punifh- 
ment,  if  they  would  become  Chriffians.  Weak, 
fearful,  and  credulous,  they  accepted  the  condi¬ 
tion,  and  were  immediately  led  to  the  pile. 
They  claimed  the  promife,  on  the  faith  of  which 
they  had  renounced  their  religion.  “  This 
“  promife,”  it  was  replied,  “  will  be  accom- 
“  pliflied  in  another  life.  Ye  will  -be  faved 
‘‘  from  a  puniiliment,  in  comparifon  of  which 
‘‘  the  prefent  is  nothing.  My  children,  con- 
“  fider  only  that  ye  die  in  the  faith,  and  too 

happy,  in  fubmitting  to  fo  flight  an  expiation, 
“  refign  yourfelves  without  a  murmur.”  Their 
tears'wcre  inelfe£lual ;  and  from  the  midfl  of  the 
flames  into  which  they  were  thrown,  their  arms 
were  extended  in  vain  :  their  fuppliant  arms 
fell  ;  and  the  whole  of  them  were  foon  after 
confumed. 

Pizarro,  (who,  at  a  diflance  from  the  tribunal, 
had  heard  only  the  cries,  on  feeing  thefe  victims 
heaped  up  on  the  pile  and  devoured  by  the 
flames,  while  the  air  relounded  with  holy  longs 

of 
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of  joy,  and  the  pious  fanatics,  Ijfting  their  hands 
to  Heaven  offered  the  fmoke  for  incenfe)  ftricken 
with  terror  and  cojnpaffion,  faid  to  himfelf: 

Hath  Spain  changed  the  objecSl  of  her  worfhip  ? 
‘‘  Hath  fhe  adopted  the  Gods  of  India,  whom  the 
favages  adore,  and  whom  they  imbrue  in  their 
“  blood  r”  He  beheld  the  people  penfive  and  in¬ 
timidated,  difperfe ;  he  left  the  feene  ;  and  on  re¬ 
turning  to  his  apartments  there  found  Gonzalo, 
one  of  his  brothers,  who,  being  impatient  to  fee 
him,  was  come  to  Seville. 


C  H  A  P.  XLIE 

/■  .  ’  ( 

A  FTEPv  the  firfl  emotions  of  tendernefs  and 
^  joy,  Pizarro,  having  taken  proper  care  that 
their  converfation  might  neither  be  overheard  nor 
interrupted,  began  with  a  recital  of  his  adventures 
to  Gonzalo.  J  his  was  followed  by  a  difeovery  of 
his  intended  voyage ;  and  he  concluded  v»^ith  in¬ 
quiring  what  ftrange  revolution  had  happened 
during  his  abfence,  in  the  genius,  manners,  and 
religion  of  his  country  ;  and  what  horrible  feftival 
lie  had  juft  beheld  celebrated  ? 

“  You 
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You  were  too  young  and  obfcure,  when  you 
left  this  country,”  faid  Goiizalo,  “  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  fuch  fcenes ;  but  as  the  fuccefs 
of  your  fortune  depends  upon  them,  it  is  pro- 
“  per  that  I  fhould  inform  you.  Attend  then, 
my  brother,  and  figh. 

The  Moors,  our  conquerors,  were  difperfed 
“  through  Spain ;  where-ever  they  came  they 
“  brought  wdth  them  arts,  agriculture,  and  com- 
“  merce  ;  and  while  they  inftruded  the  minds  of 
the  people,  they  foftened  the  ferocity  of  their 
“  manners.  The  profperity,  grandeur,  and  opu« 
lence  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  cultivated, 
“  enriched,  and  adorned  by  their  labours,  dc- 
‘‘  ferved  to  have  obliterated  'their  invafion  and 
“  ravages.  When  conquered,  in  their  turn, 
“  they  only  afked  for  that  freedom  which  the 
laws  allowed,  and  offered  to  live  in  fubjcdion 
to  our  Kings,  if  they  might  pradife  the  re- 
“  ligion  of  their  fathers ;  and  had  not  Ifabel- 
la  been  blinded  by  fuperftition,  no  reign 
“  would  have  ever  been  more  happy  or  illuftrious 
“  than  hers.  But  this  Queen,  who  w^as  pof- 
feffed  of  genius  and  courage  equal  to  the 
“  greatefl  of  men,  was  unfortunately  deluded 
by  a  fanatic  *,  in  whom  flie  implicitly  con- 

*  Thomas  Torquemada,  a  Dominican. 

‘‘  fided, 

i 

i 
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fided.  From  her  earlieft  youth  he  had  intoxl- 
“  Gated  her  with  a  falfe  zeal,  and  had  induced 
“  her  to  fwear,  if  ever  fhe  afcended  the  throne, 
“  to  exterminate  herefy,  and  render  the  faith 
triumphant  by  fword  and  fire.  It  was  to  ac- 
compirfli  her  rafh  oath  that  fhe  had  ere6led  this 
tribunal. 

“  Armed  with  an  enormous  power,  freed 
“  from  all  the  laws  by  which  innocence  was 
“  protected,  and  confecrated  by  a  Pontiff 
“  who  had  delegated  to  it  all  his  powers,  this 
**  tyrant  of  the  mind  had  exercifed  them  with  a 
“  facred  horror  f.  It  was  in  Seville  itfelf,  that 
the  firfl  of  thefe  barbarous  facrifices  was  cele- 
“  brated,  which  is  called  an  a£i  of  faith 
This  execrable  day  coft  Spain  twenty  thqu- 
‘‘ fand  fubje£l:s  ;  they  fled  in  terror;  and  Afri- 
ca  received  them.  In  Caftile  and  in  Leon  new 
“  fires  were  kindled ;  and  thoufands  of  unhap- 
<<  py  people  were  cafl;  into  the  flames.  The 
“  fame  fcourge  was  extended  to  Arragon,  and 
‘‘  the  fame  havoc  followed.  All  Spain  felt  the 
lafh,  and  fuperflition  beheld  new  fires,  like 

*  Sixtus  IV. 

f  Exercifed  them  ivith  a  facred  horror.']  Within  the  fpace  of 
four  years  the  Inqriifition  had  tried  a  hundred  thoufand  perfbns, . 
and  burnt  fix  thoufand  of  them. 

I  Aitto-de-fc,  The  firft  was  at  Seville  in  1480. 

“fo 


“  fo  many  beacons  lighted  up  from  one  kiiig- 
“  dom  to  another,  in  which  innumerable  vic- 
tims  were  confumed.  Multitudes  of  the  pro- 
“  fcribed,  having  efcaped  from  their  perfecutors, 
“  abandoned  therafelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  ;  and  Africa  was  peopled  again.  At 
“  length  Grenada,  which  had  been  conquered 
“  by  the  Moors,  became  in  its  turn  a  theatre 
“  of  the  moft  deplorable  furies  Ah  Pizarro  i 
“what  a  province  hath  fanaticifm  ruined!  An 
“  induftrious,  brave,  intelligent  people,  who 
“  blended  with  their  labours  the  pleafures  of 
“  feftivity ;  more  than  thirty  large  cities  in 
“  which  the  arts  flourifhed  ;  a  hundred  others 
“  lefs  opulent,  but  all  rich  and  populous  ;  two 
“  thoufand  villages  full  of  happy  hulbandmen  ; 


*  Of  the  moji  Jeploralle  furies.']  The  Crft  edlft,  agaiiiH:  the 
Jews,  was  in  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.  lliis  edidt  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  be  converted,  or  to  quit  Spain.  A  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  families  cither  were,  or  pretended  to  be  converted,  eight 
hundred  thoufand  Jews  retired  into  Portugal,  Africa  and  the  Eaft^ 
The  fecond  edidt,  againft  the  Moors,  was  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  one,  which  compelled  them  either  to  be  baptized,  or  to  leave 
the  kindom  in  three  months,  under  pain  of  being  made  fiaves. 
An  aflembly  ofTheologue's  and  Civilians  had  determined  that  it  was 
lawful  to  ufe  violence  notwathdanding  the  faith  of  treaties.  Poj:)e 
Clement  VII.  granted  a  difpenfation  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
from  the  oaths,  taken  either  by  his  predccefTors  or  himfelf, 
jto  permit  the  Moors  freely  to  exercife  their  own  religion  ;  and 
lexhorted  him  to  banilh  from  Spain  all  who  fliould  refufe  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Chridian  faith. 

VoL.  II. 
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“  the  moft  delightful  and  fertile  fields  on  earth, 
**  all  are  loft,  all  deftroyed ;  death,  horror,  foli- 
tude  extend  through  the  whole  *,  the  tyranny  of 
the  mind,  which,  being  more  unjuft  and  vio- 
“  lent,  is  of  all  kinds  the  mioft  odious,  hath  there 
made  vaft  graves,  and  reigns  in  filence  over 
“  afties  and  ruins.” 

“Is  this  then,”  afked  Pizarro,  “the  reafon 
“  that  Spain  hath  been  fo  little  fhocked  at  the  ra- 
“  pine,  and  cruelties  committed  in  America  ?” — 
“  Spain  is  hardened,”  replied  Gonzalo,  “  by  her 
“  own  misfortunes.”  And  at  what  then  would 
**  you  expedl  fhe  ftmuld  be  ftiocked  and  aftonifti- 
“  ed  ?  Amongft  us,  in  her  own  bofom,  fhe  fees 
the  moft  odious  of  crimes  fandlified.  Huma- 
“  nity  is  divefted  of  all  her  rights  *,  the  ties  of 
“  blood  are  not  regarded.  Such  is  the  triumph 
“  of  falfe  zeal,  that  the  fon  accufes  his  father,  the 
“  father  his  children,  and  the*  wife  her  hufband. 
“  They  are  admitted,  heard  j  and  the  accufed  fuf- 
“  fers  on  their  accufation.  On  the  flighteft  fuf- 
“  picion,  feeble  and  fearful  innocence  is  inftantly 
“  feize’d  and  dragged  to  a  dungeon  *,  while  the 
villain  that  accufes  her,  under  the  protedlion  of 
“  inviolable  fecrecy,  is  .fecure  of  efcaping  unpu- 
“  nidied  Flight,  the  only  refource  of  the  weak, 
“  is  accounted  a  crime  5  and  the  anathema  that 

“  purfues 
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purfues  the  fugitive,  breaks  through  the  moil 
‘‘  facred  bonds.  In  him  his  -friends  no  longer 
“  know  their  friend,  his  children  their  father, 
“  his  fubje6ls  their  king  :  he  has  no  fandluary  to 
“  prote£l  him,  no  refuge  to  fhelter  him,  not 'even 
in  the  bofom  of  nature.  The  hand  that  flabs 

• 

“  him  to  the  heart  is  innocent ;  is  the  avenger  of 
Heaven.  Every  Chriftian  is,  by  a  divine  right, 
“  the  judge  and  executioner  of  the  infidel  fugi- 
“  tivc.  Such  is  the  law  of  fanaticifm  ;  and  I 
“  fpare  you  the  recital  of  a  thoufand  fimilar  atro- 
“  cities,  which  conftitute  its  infernal  code  *.  No 
“  longer  fear  then  any  obftacle  from  the  detefta- 
“  tion  that  the  ravages  in  India  may  have  rai- 
«  fed.” 

“  And  is  the  court,”  inquired  Pizarro,  in- 

“  fe£led  with  the  fame  delirium  ?” - ‘‘  The 

court,”  anfwered  Gonzalo,  ‘‘  is  folely  occupied 
“  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  ca- 
“  lamities.  Provided  the  people  be  made  to 
“  tremble  and  crouch,  it  is  all  that  is  there  defi- 
“  red ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  India  are  but 
lightly  regarded.  Formerly  the  grandees  op- 
“  prelTed  the  people.  The  judges  were  at  their 

*  Its  infernal  code.']  Confult  the  inquifitor’s  dire£lory,  and 
the  extradt  given  from  it  under  the  title  of  the  inquifitor’s  ma¬ 
nual'. 

O  z 
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devotion  ;  the  laws,  in  tbeir  prefence,  were 
“  filent ;  and,  without  reilraint,  as  without  fliame, 
“  they  exercifed  the  moft  crying  vexations.  At 
“  length,  however,  the  people  recovered  their 
rights  ;  the  regency  of  Ximenes  refcued  them 
from  oppreffion  :  he  armed,  difciplined,  and 
“  united  them  for  their  own  defence  ;  power  was 
“  on  the  fide  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  people  who 
“  enjoyed  their  protedlion,  protedled  them  in  re- 
‘‘  turn  againfi;  the  attacks  of  the  grandees,  who 
“  were  the  enemies  of  both.  Thus  the  fplendor 
“  of  the  court,  affording  no  internal  fources  of 
“  exadtion,  the  rapacity  of  the  grandees  diredled 
their  attention  beyond  the  precindls  of  its  im- 
“  mediate  influence  j  and  the  hope  of  participa- 
‘‘  ting  in  the  plunder  of  the  New  -World,  hath 
“  rendered  them  the  zealous  partifans  of  the  firfl: 
“  who  engages  to  become  the  tributary  of  their 
haughty  avarice.  Every  thing  in  this  reign  is 
“  venal  ;  and  when  gold  is  the  only  flandard  of 
“  worth,  nothing  can  be  obtained  but  by  gold  :  of 
this  I  was  folicitous  to  inform  you.  Am.bition 
mail  be  fiattered,  and  the  rage  for  wealth 
foothed  ;  for  all  things  bend  to  them.  They 
prefide  in  the  councils  ;  pofTefs  the  ear  of  the 
“  Prince,  and  are  the  foul  of  the  court.  Even 
“  religion  is  here  their  flave ;  and,  you  may 
“  perceive,  that  when  flie  attempts  to  reffram 

.  them* 
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them,  flie  is  awed  into  filence.  Rome,  the 
feat  of  the  church,  has  been  taken  and  facked  j 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  thrown  into 

‘‘  chains . — “  Bur  by  infidels,  without 

“  doubt,’’  a&ed  Pizarro  ? — “  By  us,”  replied 
“  GonzaJo,  “  by  this  young  Emperor,  who  him- 
felf  obtained  the  mournful  vidhory.  Repair 
to  him  ;  fet  before  him  the  hopes  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  and  rich  conqueft.  He  will  perhaps 
“  figh  over  the  fufferings  of  India  ;  but,  if  thefe 
“  fufferings  wrll  conduce  to  augment  his  gran- 
deur  and  his  power,  he  will  confent  to  infii^l 
“  them.” 

Pizarro,  availing  himfelf  of  his  brother’s  in- 
ftrudlions,  eafily  obtained  admiffion  at  court. 
He  was  prefented  to  the  Emperor ;  and,  in  the 
midft  of  the  affembled  council,  the  young  Prince 
having  granted  him  an  audience,  the  warrior 
thus  addreffed  him  : 

“  Mighty  and  glorious  Monarch,  you  now 
“  behold  one  of  the  fiift  foldiers,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand,  bore  the  arms  of  Caflile 
“  to  the  new  world.  My  name  is  Pizarro ;  I 
“  was  born  at  Truxillo,  one  of  the  meaneft  a- 
mong  your  fubjedls  •,  but  I  had  the  ambition 
of  furmounting  the  obfeurity  of  my  birth. 
“  On  the  coafl  of  Carthagena  and  the  borders  of 
Darien,,  I  followed  Alphonfo  Ojeda,  the 

O  3  “  moff 
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moft  determined  of  men.  In  his  fehool  I 
“  learnt  that  there  were  no  dangers,  which  cou- 
rage  could  not  vanquidi  *,  and  I  may  fay,  that 
‘‘  he  put  me  to  the  proof  of  every  harddiip.  Nejct 
“  to  him,  I  ferved  under  Vafco  of  Balboa,  and 
*•*  conceived  the  hope  of  rivalling  Columbus  and 
Cortes.. 

**  You  have  h.eard  the  riches  of  America- 
oftentatiouily  defcribed  *,  and  I  now  apprize 
“  you  of  what  others  have  not  known.  Thofe: 
“  iilands,  from  the  difcovery  of  which  Colunv 
“  bus  acquired  glory,  that  kingdom,  whofe  com- 
quefl  hath  rendered  Cortes  fo  famous,  are 
“  nothing  to  the  country  that  I  have  difcovered^. 
and  of  which  I  offer  you  the  homage.  It  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Incas,  a  people  who  wod- 
“  hnp  the  Sun,  from  whom  their  Kings  boafl 
“  their  defcent,  and  whom  they  dare  to  call  fa- 
ther,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  richeS:^ 
which  are  difl'ufed  by  his  beams  through  thefe' 
happy  climates.  It  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  ?gold,  extending  from  the  equator  to  the 
fouthern  tropic,  araongft  xvhich  are  interfpen- 
fed  the  moft  delightful  hills  and  fertile  val- 
‘Mies.  The  fame  day  prefents  to  your  view  v 
all  the  feafons  united ;  the  fame  foil  at  once 
««  produces  flowers,  fruits  and  harveft.  The 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  valiant,  but 

“ill 


Ill  pFOvided  with  arms.  It  is  eafy  to  conquer 
“  them,  but  eafier  to  gain  them  by  clemency 
“  and  gentlenefs.  I  have  been  on  their  coafts, 
“  I  have  entered  their  country ;  with  one  fliip 
“  and  lefs  than  two  hundred  men,  I  would  have 
‘‘  fubje£lcd  people  without  number  to  your  laws, 
and  piles  of  gold  to  your  feet.  The  Vice.- 
“  roy  of  Panama,  jealous  of  an  enterprize  begun 
before  him,  and  of  which  he  partook  not  tfie 
“  glory,  recalled  my  companions ;  all  but  twelve 
“  of  whom  left  me  j  and.  with  them,  on  a  de- 
“  fart  ifland  in  the  midll  of  tempefls,  1  have  fup- 
ported  the  rudeft  adaults  of  neceffity.  Here  I 
“  waited  for  a  weak  reinforcement ;  but  this  was 
‘‘  refufed  me,  and  I  was  myfelf  recalled.  I 
fubmitted,  without  renouncing,  the  gloiiou.s 
enterprize  ;  and,  to  fubd.ue  for  you  the  richeft, 
country  on  earth,  I  alk:  only  the  diftinHion 
“  that  Cortes  enjoyed  in  Mexico,  the  honour  of 
“  commanding  for  you,  and  obeying  yourfelf 
“  alone.’’ 

Pi  zarro  then  fubmitted  to  the  council  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  adventures,  attefled  by  his  compa¬ 
nions,  which,  though  drawn  up  in  the  fim- 
pleft  manner,  failed  not  to  excite  their  won¬ 
der.  But,  whether  'the  young  Emperor  was 
willing  to  try  Pizarro  ftill  further,  or  elfe 
thought  that  the  honour  he  afpired  to,  was  too 
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great  for  the  meannefs  of  his  origin,  faid : 
The  boldnefs  of  your  enterprize  feems  to  au- 
thorize  your  daring  ambition  ;  but  content 
yourfelf  with  partaking  of  the  riches  you  have 
“  mentioned,  and  aik  no  mored^ — ‘‘  Riches, 
faid  Pizarro,  with  an  air  of  mortification  and 
difdain,  “  ray  failors  and  my  faldiers  will  bring 
back  in  abundance.  Glory  is  the  objedl  of; 
“  my  aim.  Every  other  eonfideration  is^beneatb 
**  my  regard.  If  I  am  unworthy  to  govern,  I 
“  am  not  worthy  to  conquer.  Name  the  vice* 
“  roy  to  fupplant  me  ;  I  will  furnifh  him  with 
inftrudlions,  I  will  communicate^  to  him  my 
plan,  my  projedfs,  my  difcoveries,  and  every 
“  thing  but  my  courage  ........  that  I  fhalL 

need  to  digeft  the  difgrace  of  a  refufal.” 

This  blunt  and  bold  freedom  was  not  ofFert- 
five  to  the  young  Monarch.  “  He  will  ferve 
“  me  faithfully,”  faid  he,  fmce  he  knows' 
not  how  to  flatter  me.”  The  fuit  was  grant¬ 
ed  ;  and  Pizarro,  from  that  moment,  beheld 
a  crowd  of  courtiers  prefiing  round  him  with 
their  congratulations,  importuning  the  honour 
of  protedfing  his  cruelties  and  rapine,  and  rc- 
quefting  the  infamous,  reward  of  the  preferred 
fupport.  He  faw  the  young,  impetuous  and 
ambitious,  contending  for  the  glory  of  follow- 
^  ing  him,  and  partaking  in  his  toils  j  he  faw  ava¬ 
rice 
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rice  itfelf,  feduced  by  the  tbirfl:  for  gold,  eagerly 
offering  to  equip  a  fleet,  and  to  rifle,  while  it 
trembled  at  the  apprehenfion  of  mifearriage,  the 
expence  of  an  undertaking  from  which  it  expedl- 
ed  treafures. 

Pizarro,  without  defigning  to  impofe  on  thofe, 
who  confided  implicitly  in  him,  by  the  profufion 
of  hopes  he  dealt  forth,  procured  for  himfelf  the 
fupport  of  the  grandees,  and  the  favour  of  the 
people.  He  had  his  option  of  the  experteft  Tai¬ 
lors,  and  the  mofl  refolute  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  feledled  twenty  of  the  bravefl  to  command 
under  him,  in  the  number  of  whom  were  his 
brothers  Young  Davila  was  not  forgotten  : 
Charles  condefeended  to  recommend  it  to  Pi¬ 
zarro  to  take  him  with  him,  as  he  touched  at 
Hifpaniola. 

Thus,  every  thing  correfponding  to  his  wiflies, 
in  the  fame  church,  and  on  the  fame  altar  where 
Magellan  fwore  obedience  and  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Caflile,  Pizarro,  between  the  hands  of 
Charles,  took  the  fame  oath. 

“  Warrior,”  faid  the  young  Prince,  “  here 
all  rights  are  confounded  ;  every  one,  accoid- 
ing  to  his  interefts  or  opinions,  inclines  the 

*  In  the  number  of  ivhoin  -were  his  brothers.^  Ferdinand,  Juan, 
and  Gonzalo  Pizarro. 
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balance  either  to  the  Indians  or  ourfelves 
“  Weary  with  all  thefe  debates,  I  recommend 
to  you  two  things  :  the  one,'  to  do  your 
country  ,all  the  good  you  fhall  think  is  compa- 
tible  vidth  juftice,  and  which  depends  on  your- 
“  fell ;  the  other,  to  do  the  Indians  the  lead 
poffible  injury ;  for  tho’  I  wifli  to  be  obeyed,  1 
“  had  rather  be  loved.’*  On  faying  this,  he  gird¬ 
ed  on  him  the  fword,  which  was  to  be  the  mark 
of  his  dignity  f,  and  which  proved  but  an  inedec- 
tual  defence  againftbafe  afTaflins. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  fleet  was  in  the  road, 
and  his  companions,  colledled  in  the  port  of  Pa¬ 
los,  waited  only,  for  him  and  a  propitious  gale. 
He  came  ;  the  winds  invited  their  departure ;  he 
embarked,  weighed  anchor  and  receded  from  the 
land  amidll:  the  acclamations  of  an  aflembled 
people,  all  exhorting  him  to  return  loaded  with 
the  treafures  of  America,  and  confecrate  the 
fpolls  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  the  foot  of  the 
true  God, 

*  Every  one,  according  to  his  inter cjis  or  opinionsd]  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  court  was  compofed  of  Fitrnifo  and  Spaniards. 
The  former  were  for  the  Indians,  and  contended  that  they  flrould 
be  left  free,  while  the  latter  confulted  their  own  interells,  and 
therefore  cfpoufed  oppofite  principles. 

\  Of  his  dignity. '\  Marquis,  governor  and.  adelantado,  oj 
lieutenant-general. 
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CHAP.  XLIIL 

PI  Z  A  R  R  O,  on  his  arrival  at  Hifpaniola, 
was  informed  that  Las-Cafas,  having  been 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  illnefs)  was  languifhing 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  went  to  vifit  him, 
and  found  young  Davila  with  his  hck  friend, 'fer- 
ving  him  with  all  the  tender  alTiduity  that  is  fliewn 
by  a  fon  to  his  father. 

The  Reclufe  felt  a  lively  emotion  at  the  fight 
of  Pizarro.  On  his  countenance,  where  pain, 
languor,  and  refignation  v/ere  painted,  a  beam  of 
I'oy  gleamed  forth.  My  friend,”  faid  he,  as 
he  flretched  out  his  hand  to  Pizarro,  I  am 
“  going  into  the  prefence  of  that  God  who  fent 
“  us  all  into  the  world,  to  love  one  another,  to 
live  in  peace,  to  help  the  needy,  and  to  com- 
fort  the  afHi^fed.  Behold  how  calm,  and  even 
‘‘  delightful  is  the  approach  of  death  to  a  fin- 
“  cerely  good  man,  who  can  fay  to  himfelf, 
I  have  never  caufed  the  innocent  to  figh.” 
See  with  what  confidence  I  can  raife  my  eyes, 
before  they  be  clofed  for  ever,  towards  Hea- 
ven  j  with  what  confolation  expand  my  arms 

towards 
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towards  my  father.”  He  views  me  expiring} 
and  fays  :  “  This  man  was  weak,  but  not  wick- 
“  ed  j  humanity  dwelt  in  his  bofoin ;  he  never 
fawthe  tears  of  the  unfortunate,  without  ming-*i 
“  ling  his  own  along  with  them  ;  his  hands, 
which  are  now  extended  to  me,  were  fpread  in 
“  the  fame  manner  to  relieve  the  diftreffed  :  to-' 
“  wards  the  merciful  man  I  will  fhew  myfelf  mer-2. 
‘‘ ciful.”  “  Ah,  Pizarro!  may  your  death  re-| 
“  femble  mine  !  Deferve  it  by  the  exercife  of  ju- 
“  ftice  and  compaflion.” 

His  feeble  and  pathetic  voice,  together  withV 
his  expreffions,  which  were  animated  by  a  lively 
and  tender  piety,  accompanied  by  looks  in  which , 
the  laft  glimmering  of  life  and  feeling  feemed' 
to  fnine,  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  heart  of^ 
Pizzaro.  Grafping  the  hand  of  this  upright 
man,  “  O  my  father,”  faid  he,  “  live,  ftilP 
“  live,  to  fee  me  praftife  the  lefTons  which  yourj 
“  example  has  taught,  and  the  refolutions  with! 
“  which  your  virtues  have  infpired  me.  With-J 
“  out  being  invefted  with  authority,  I  coukP 
not  be  refponfible  to  you  for  my  conduct; 
“  This  authority  I  now  enjoy  ;  and  I  hope  to  in-! 
“  ftruft  my  country  how,  without  oppreffion,  to] 
“  conquer.”  ' 

The  Reclufe  enquired  after  his  friend,  the 
virtuous  Alonzo.  “  lie  had  forfaken  me,”  re¬ 
plied 
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plied  Pizarro,  with  concern,  “  and  hath  thrown 
himfelf  among  the  favages.” 

Good  young  man !”  faid  Las-Cafas,  ‘‘  he 
always  loved  them ;  and  he  deferves  their 
love.”  “  But  tell  me,  what  is  the  dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  new  court  of  Spain  towards 
<^them  ?” — — “  It  is  divided,”  faid  Pizarro  ; 
“  but  the  party  of  the  avaricious  and  tyrannical 
'  “  is  always  the  llrongeft.  I  have  feen,  even 
‘‘  among  the  minifters  of  religion,  fome  devo- 
“  ted  to  this  cruel  party.  They  pretend  that 
“  the  caufe  of  God  authorizes  them  to  recom- 
“  mend  violence  ^  and  in  Spain  they  exercife  it 
with  a  rigour  that  I  fhuddered  to  behold.” 
He  then  defcribed  the  abominable  feftival  of 
which  he  had  been  a  fpedator.  “  Monfters  V* 
cried  Las-Cafas,  with  fo  deep  and  impafTioned  an 
emotion  pf  horror  as  made  him  forget  his  weak- 
nefs.  ‘‘  O  my  friend  i  vouchfafe  your  belief  to 
■«‘^the  evidence  of  a  dying  witnefs  ;  for  the  fears, 
the  hopes,  and  all  the  concerns  of  mortality 
“  vanifti  in  his  view  wdio  is  quitting  the  world, 
to  leave  behind  him  only  his  lifelefs  afhes. 
«  This  moment  1  have  chofen  to  do  honour,  to 
“  religion.  You  have  already  heard,  and  will 
hereafter  hear,  the  moft  deteflable  excefles 
««  committed  in  the  name  of  Heaven  :  pride, 
ambition,  lull,  the  infatiable  thirfl  for  tyran- 
VOL.  II.  -  '  P  jjy 
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<<  ny  and  depredation,  have  found  in  the  fane* 
tuary,  and  even  at  the  altar,  bafe  partifans,  and 
ferocious  advocates.  From  a  meannefs  difgrace-l 
ful  to  the  dignity  of  the  facred  office,  there  are. 
thofe  who  combine  with  the  powerful,  the  , 
“  great,  and  unjuft,  to  enjoy  their  fupport  in  re-  , 
“  turn.  But,  my  friend,  God  is  immutable,  and 
truth  is  like  him.  Neither  have  any  need  of  an- 
“  avaricious  court,  nor  a  greedy  populace.  The/ 
fword  of  tyranny,  and  the  feeptre  of  injuftice 
**  will  be  reduced  to  affies ;  even  thrones  willj 
ceafe  to  exift  j  but  God  will  remain,  and  truth  ! 
**  with  him.  I  call  this  God  then  to  witnefs,  be-|' 
fore  whom  I  am  going  to  appear,  that  he  will'^ 
condemn  in  his  minifters  this^Tb^meful  policy^ 
to  which  their  paffions  are  enflaved  :  I  call  him* 
to  witnefs  that  he  hath  delegated  to  no  mortal 
on  earth  the  right  of  compelling  belief,  or  arm-) 
ed  any  one  with  a  poniard  to  dictate  his  law ; 
**  that  he  who  created  the  fouls  of  Moors  and  of 
“  Indians,  wants  not  our  tortures  to  convert  andj* 
reform  them  ;  and  that  the  God  who  hath  cau-; 
fed  the  bun  to  rife  on  thefe  regions,  will,  when^, 
**  it  ffiall  appear  proper  to  his  infinite  wifdom,  be-p 
ftow  on  them  the  day.-ftar  of  truth.  As  often], 
“  then  as  you  (hall  fee  facrilegious  men  put,  into- 
the  hands  of  kings  and  people^  fword  and  fire,t 

“  affirming, 


<<  affirming,  with  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,  that  they 
are  innocent,  and  have  not  died  blood ;  fly 
“  from  thefe  hypocritical  impoftors.  If  they  mud 
“  have  martyrs,  let  them  become  their  own  exe- 
cutioners.  but  be  cautious  that  you  impute 
not  to  religion  the  feverity,  pride,  and  cruelty 
««  of  its  miniiters.  Peace,  indulgence,  and  love 
are  its  efience  ;  and  by  thefe  immutable  cha- 
“  rasters  it  will  ever  be  known.  My  friend,  I 
«  have  faid  it  to  kings,  and  to  the  tyrants  of  In- 
dia  j  and  if  God  fliould  prolong  my  days,  I 
«  would  go  to  fay  it  to  this  young  Monarch,  whofe 
«  underftanding  is  milled  •,  1  would  afcend  the 
pile,  which  you  defcribe  as  deftined  for  the  de- 
ftru£fion  of  fo  many  miferable  vidfims  •,  from 
«  thencel  would  demand  of  this  fanguinary  tribii- 
«  nal, whether  it  hath  taken  thefe  blazing  fire-brands 
««  from  the  altar  of  the  Lamb  ?  I  would  demand 
<«  of  this  King,  who  hath  conilituted  him  a  judge 
“  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  foul  ?  and 
«  whether  thefe  fanatic  Priefts  could  confer  on 
him  a  power  they  poflefs  not  themfelves  ?  They 
“  would  either  deftroy  this  infernal  pile,  or  burn 
me  on  it  alive.” 

“  Juft  man,’’  faid  Pizarro,  “  be  calm  ;  and 
ftiorten  not  your  life,  which  is  fo  important 
to  us.  You  have  done  enough  ;  and  this  he- 
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roic  zeal  exceeds  the  duties  of  your  ftatlon.”  / 
**  My  ftation  !  and  who  will  do  honour  to  reli-T 


‘‘  gioii  if  its  minifler  will  not  ?  who  will  avenge 
“  it  of  the  injury  it  hath  received  from  the  im- 


“  pious  invocations  of  a  barbarous  fanaticifm  ?  f{ 


Ihis  is  indifputably  our  duty.  While  neither  V 
people  nor  Kings  confound  the  interefts  of  Hea- 
“  ven  with  their  iniquitous  projedbs,  they  may  i! 


“  flop  our  complaints  ;  but  when  they  pretend 
that  the  caufe  of  God  impowers  them  to  be  un- 


juft  and  cruel,  it  is  our  duty  to  cry  aloud,  amidft 


“  fwords  and  fpears,  that  God  difavows  the  | 
‘‘  crimes  committed  in  his  name.  Woe  be  to  us,  I 
if  by  our  filence  we  become  accomplices  with  || 
“them.  What  then!  fhall  zeal  be  only  em- 8 
“  ployed  to  opprefs  and  deftroy  ?  Shall  not  cha-  S 
“  rity,  as  well  as  orthodoxy,  be  renowned  for  its 
“  martyrs  !”  ■  ^ 

Whilft  Las-Gafas,  with  a  voice  elevated  by  ^ 
the  love  of  mankind,  was  engaged  in  this  dif-  I 
courfe  with  Pizarro,  the  night  had  veiled  in  | 
ftiades  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola.  Silence  now  \ 
reigned  ;  all,  even  the  Haves  repofed ;  nothing  | 
was  heard  but  the  found  of  the  waves  that  broke  | 
on  the  fhore  in  plaintive  murmurs,  which  feemed  | 
to  exprefs  the  complaints  of  nature,  opprefled  in  | 
thofe  diniates.  ^ 


A  knock 
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A  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  Re- 
clufe.  Young  Davila  arofe,  went  to  inquire  the 
reafon,  and  returned  in  alarm.  He  repaired  to 
the  bed  of  Las-Cafas,  and  hanging  over  it,  pri¬ 
vately  alked  his  advice,  “  Yes,  let  him  come 
«  in,”  faid  Las-Cafas  *,  “  Pizarro  is  magna- 
nimous ;  and  we  fhould  injure  him  by  be- 
“  traying  diftruft.”  “  You  will  fee,’^  faid  he  to 
him,  “  a  Cacique,  who,  having,  for  more  than 
ten  years,  retired  into  the  mountains  of  the 
ifland  maintains  himfelf  there  an  unexam- 
“  pled  inftance  of  valour  and  goodnefs.  Ha- 
ving  made  his  wild  retreat  inacceffible,  it  is  be- 
“  come  the  fccure  refuge  of  all  the  iflanders 
<‘who  efcape  from  their  tyrants.  He  hath  dif- 
ciplined  three  hundred  brave  men,  and  he  re- 
“  ftrains  them  within  the  bounds  of  lawful  de- 
fence.  Vigilant,  adive,  full  of  ardor,  and 
«  not  lefs  prudent  than  intrepid,  he  keeps  them 
conftantly  on  their  guard,  without  ever  per- 
mitting  them  to  begin  an  attack.  He  hath 
“  feen  his  friends,  and  all  his  family  malTacred ; 
he  beheld  his  father  and  his  grand-father  f 
burnt  alive  *,  and  if  there  falls  into  his  hands 
one  of  the  executioners  of  his  country,  he 
difarms  and  fends  him  back ;  his  crueieft  ene- 

*  The  mountains  of  Baoruco. 

•j-  At  Xaragua,  under  the  government  of  Ovando. 
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my,  when  taken  alive,  is  fure  of  his  fafety  :  he 
“  confiders  him  only  as  a  man.  Happily,'  andi 
to  the  glory  of  religion,  he  is  a  Chriftian.  I  hadi 
the  felicity  to  enlighten  him  ;  he  remembers  it,i 
and  tenderly  loves  me.  He  knows  that  I  ani  j^ 
ill ;  and  you  fee  the  hazards  he  hath  run  to  vi-  j' 
fit  me.” 

Bartholomew  had  fcarcely  finifhed,  when 
young  Davila  returned,  followed  by  the  Car^ 
cique,  whom  an  Indian  woman  accompanied.  | 
Henry  (this  was  the  name  of  the  favage  herc)|^i 
threw  himfelf  with  eagernefs  on  the  bed  of  Las-K 
Cafas,  and  a  thoufand  times  kiffing  his  hands!| 
with  inexpreflible  afPedtion  :  “  O  my  father,”i| 

faid  he,  “  my  father  !  again  I  behold  you.  How 
much  did  I  wifh  it !  but  I  behold  you  fuffer- 
^‘ing;  and  your  hand  burns  beneath  my  lips  ! 

“  My  brethren,  your  children,  alarmed  at  your  j 
“  illnefs,  have  afflidled  my  foul.  Should  I  be 
taken,  I  know  my  fate ;  but  I  was  willing  to  || 
‘‘incur  the  hazard  for  the  fake  of  embracing 
“  my  father.  Hear  me,”  faid  the  favage  rai- 
fing  his  head,  “  they  tell  me  that  the  milk  of| 
“  the  bread:  is  good  for  your  diforder.  My  con'- 
“  fort,  whom  I  bring  to  you,  hath  loft  her^i 
“child;  fhe  hath  lamented  his  death;  (he  hath| 
“  moiftened  with  her  milk  the  earth  that  co-| 
vers  him;  he  requires  no  more.  Behold  her.; 

“  Comcj 


Come,  my  wife,  and  prefent  to  my  father  thefe 
**  two  fources  of  health.  .1  would  give  my  life 
for  his  ;  and  if  thou  fhouldeft  prolong  his  days, 
I  will  cherilh  to  my  laft  breath  the  breafl  he 
“  hath  fucked.” 

Bartholomew,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Pi- 
zarro,  enjoyed  the  impreffion  that  the  goodnefe 
of  the  Cacique  had  made  on  the  heart  of 
the  Calfilian  ;  young  Davila,  who  was  prefent, 
fhed  tears  *,  and  the  Indian  woman,  with  celeftial 
beauty,  and  a  modelty  ftill  more  captivating, 
caiting  on  Las-Cafas  a  look  of  the  tendered:  re- 
•  fpecSt,  waited  only  for  the  word  to  prefent  to  his 
mouth  her  chafto  bofom. 

Las>Cafas,  penetrated  to  the  foul,  would  have 
refufed  the  offered  affiftance.  “  Ah,  unkind 
“  man  !”  cried  the  Cacique,  “  tell  us  then,  if 
you  will  die,  what  friend  you  will  leave  us. 
You  know  that  on  yourfelf  alone  all  our  con- 
folation  and  hope  repofe.  If  you  love  us,  if 
you  pity  us,  and  if  I  myfelf  am  dear  to  you, 
“  grant  what,  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  and  fur- 
“  rounded  by  enemies,  I  am  come  to  implore. 
Approach,  my  wife,  embrace  my  father ;  and 
let  thy  bofom  compel  his  mouth  to  draw  fufte- 
nance  from  it.”  On  faying  this,  he  took  his 
wife  in  his  arms,  and,  having  made  her  in- 

cline  over  the  bed  of  Las*Cafas :  “  Adieu, 

“  my 
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my  father/*  faid  he,  “  I  leave  with  you  the 
partner  of  my  foul ;  and  I  defire  not  to  fee  her 
again  till  (he  fhall  have  reftored  you  to  life 
and  our  love.** 

This  young  and  lovely  Indian,  on  her  knees,, 
before  Las*Cafas,  faid  to  him  in  her  turn,  “  Man- 
of  peace  and  gentlenefs,  what  fear  you  ?  am^ 
not  1  your  daughter  ?  are  not  you  our  father  ? 
My  well- beloved  hath  often  told  me  fo  !  He 
^  would  fhed  his  blood  for  you.  I  oiFer  you- 
**  my  milk.  Condefcend  tO’  draw  life  from  this^ 
«  bofom,  which  you  have  made  fo  often  to  thrill 
«  with  delight,  when  the  wonders  of  your  good- 
nefs  have  been  recounted  to  me.** 

Too  much  affedded  to  rejea  fo  tender  an  in- 
treaty,  and  too  virtuous  to  biulh  at  an  acquief- 
cence,  the  Reelufe  received  the  benefit  with  the' 
fame  innocence,  with  which  it  was  offered.  The 
young  woman  he  permitted  to  ftay ;  and  it  was- 
to  the  piety  of  Henry  and  his  wife,  that  the  earth- 
owed  the  happinefs  of  pofTeffing  a  confiderable 
time  longer  this  excellent  man. 

“  Guardian  Angel  of  the  New  World,’*  faidi 
"Pizarro  to  him,  how  happy  are  you  thus  to 
reign  in  their  hearts !  Others  have  fubjugated 
India ;  but  you  only  will  have  conquered  it  by 
the  afcendancy  of  virtue.’*  , 

The 


The  tendernefs  which  young  Davila  difcover- 
ed  on  this  occaOon  was  obferved  by  Pizarro,  to 
whom  Las-Cafas  then  named  him.  “  Son  of  a 
“  father  too  inimical  to  the  Indians,”  faid  Pizar¬ 
ro,  “  you  will  fee  examples  very  different  from 
“  his  1”  He'  told  him  that  the  Emperor  had  re¬ 
commended  him  to  himfelf,  and  that  he  was  de- 
ftined  to  follow  him.  But  the  youth,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  could  not  refolve  to  feparate  himfelf  from 
Las-Cafas. 

‘‘  My  friend,”  faid  the  Pieclufe  to  him,  “  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey.  I  had  much  rather  fee  you 
“  obfcure,  than  to  know  you  were  guilty.  But 
the  confidence  with  which  Pizarro  infpires  me 
“  foftens  my  anxiety,  and  moderates  my  fears.  I 
‘‘  advife  you  to  follow  him,  and  exhort  you  to 
“  imitate  him.  Come,  and  fee  me  again  to- 
“  morrow  :  I  will  write  to  my  dear  Alonzo ;  I 
‘‘  Vvfill  trouble  you  with  m.y  letter ;  and  if  Pizarro 
“  can  difcover  where  this  good  young  man  exifts, 
he  will  tranfmit  it  to  him.” 

Who  could  have  told  him  that,  in  writing  this 
fatal  letter,  he  was  figning  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
Indians ! 
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PI  Z  A  R  R  O,  Impatient  to  arrive  at  the; 

Ifthmus,  fet  fail  with  the  firft  favourable! 
breeze,  and  left  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  His-I 
return  to  Panama  reftored  hope  and  joy  to  his| 
friends.  No  time  was  loft  in  providing  him  a ; 
fleet  j  and,  as  foon  as  it  was  equipped,  he; 
embarked,  with  the  refolution  of  making  a  de-g 
fcent  on  thofe  coafts  he  had  already  difcoveredvl 
But  contrary  winds  obliged  him  to  fteer  for  thej 
port  of  Coaca,  which  was  not  far  from  the  pro-r|fe 
montory  of  Palmar.  Determined  to  depend  nO|j 
longer  on  the  conftancy  of  the  waves,  he  pto^> 
ceeded  by  land  along  the  coaft,  having  ordered:| 
the  fleet  to  join  him  again  at  the  port  of  Tum’|* 
bes.  ■ 

Sands ;  vallles  filled  wdth  thick  and  almoft 
Impenetrable  woods,  in^  which  the  bamboo,  in-| 
tertwining  itfelf  among  rufhes,  formed  ^an  in- 
extricable  texture;  cataracts;  rapid  rivers; 
fcorching  atmofphere  ;  the  horrors  of  a  vaft  fo- 
Jitude,  and  every  'objeCf  the  moft  terrible  /that 

nature: 
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nature  could  oppofe,  were  ineffe£lual  to  retard 
his  progrefs.  He  continued  his  rout  under  a 
Iky  on  fire,  and  upon  a  burning  foil.  His  com¬ 
panions,  whom  he  encouraged  with  the  hopes  of 
glory  and  of  gold,  entered  with  him  thofe  woods, 
where  the  venomous  fnakes  with  which  they 
abounded  had  never  before  feen  the  footfteps  of 
man.  He  rufhed  into  torrents-,  he  taught  his 
aflbciates  to  crofs  them  by  fwimming  ;  and  thofe 
whom  the  danger  difheartned ;  or  their  ftrength 
failed  them,  he  animated,  he  fupported ;  he  con¬ 
tended  with  the  waves  that  overpowered  them, 
and  advancing  with  one  hand,  while  he  bore  them 
up  with  the  other,  brought  them  all  in  fafety  to 
land.  Intrepid  and  indefatigable,  he  perfifted, 
and  at  length  difcovered  cultivated  fields,  cot¬ 
tages,  and  hamlets  inhabited  by  Indians.  The 
terror  that  he  fpread  among  them  foon  carried  to 
Quito  the  news  of  his  return.  But  the  diftrefs- 
ful  fituation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas  had  in¬ 
capacitated  them  for  placing  the  vallies  in  a 
pofture  of  defence. 

Huafcar  was  a  prifoner  within  the  walls  of 
Cannara ;  but  one  of  his  brothers.  Mango,  who 
had  retired  into  the  defiles  of  the  eaftern  moun¬ 
tains,  with  the  reli£ls  of  his  family  and  the 
fhattered  remains  of  his  army,  there  meditated 
the  hardy  enterprize  of  returning  to  Cufco,  and 
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forcing  Palmore  to  relinquifh  it.  He  beheld  his 
camp  daily  augmented  by  the  refugees  that  were 
reforting  to  him,  which  he^  fuppofed  might  in¬ 
timidate  the  ufurper  of  the  empire  and  oppreflbr 
of  their  King. 

Thus,  when  an  immenfe  fire  expands  itfelf  in 
a  foreft,  the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  driven  from 
their  recedes  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flames  which 
an  impetuous  wind  diffufes,  roar  as  they  fly  to 
the  lofty  rocks,  and  from  thence,  fixing  a  mourn¬ 
ful  eye  on  the  foreft  in  a  blaze,  they  feem  to 
murmur  forth  to  each  other  their  terror  and  their 

grief. 

Soon  the  intrepid  Mango  defcends,  at  the  head 
.  of  his  adherent^,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Eaft. 
Fame,  which  preceded  him,  fpread  the  report  of 
his  march.  Courage  and  hope  revived  in  every 
heart;  in  Cufco  commotions  began  among  the 
people;  and  a  rumour  privately  gained  ground 
that  a  revolt  was  threatened. 

At  the  fignal  of  an  infurre£liori  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  army,  Palmore  abandoned  the  city. 
Having  v/ell  ftored  the  citadel  which  commanded 
it  *,  he  there  ftiut  himfelf  up  with  his  troops. 

Mango  found  the  city  open  to  receive  him, 
and  marched  into  it,  as  in  triumph.  Pvelying  on 

*  The  citadel  'which  commanded  zV.]  This  citadel  was  built  by 
Tupac  Yupangue,  the  tenth  Inca,  from  the  materials  colledcd 
by  Yupangue  his  father. 
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tJie  numerous  army,  with  which  he  had  invefled 
the  walls,  he  fent  a  fummous  to  the  citadel  for 
Palmore  to  furrender.  To  this  the  General  re¬ 
plied,  that  nothing  fliould  difarm  him  but  peace 
or  death.  They  preffed  him  to  comply,  they 
told  him  that  the  whole  empire  v/as  in  arms,  that 
Ataliba  was  undone  without  any  rcfource,  and 
that  himfelf  had  no  hope  but  from  the  mercy 
of  Mango.  “  I  know  not  what  may  have  hap- 
“  pened  without  the  ramparts  I  defend,”  an- 
fwered  this  generous  warrior.  “  Ataliba  is  a 
“  Man,  and  therefore  liable  to  a  reverfe  of  fer- 
“  tune. '  Bur,  as  there  remain  with  me  two 
“  thoufand  faithful  fubje61;s,  he  hath  not  yet 
“  loft  his  all.  Were  it  only  for  myfelf,  I  might' 
‘‘  then  perhaps  be  guided  by  necefTity  ;  but  while 
“  he  is  alive,  I  depend  entirely  on  him  ;  and  I 
“  leave  it  for  Mango  to  exercife  his  clemency 
“  over  the  unfortunate,  if  they  be  mean  enough 
“  to  implore  it.” 

However,  perceiving  that  fome  of  his  foldiers 
were  affedted  by  thefe  menaces,  he  faid  to  them  : 
Though  it  fhould  be  true  that  i\taliba  has 
been  unfortunate,  ought  we  to  be  the  lefs 
“  faithful  ?  Should  we  refemble  thofe  birds  that 
“  forfake  the  tree,  which  fome  fudden  gufc  hath 
“  fliaken  ?  The  tree  is  bent;  it  will  recover: 
‘‘  let  the  ftorm  pafs  on.”  ^Ihen  feledling  from 
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nmongfl;  them  a  mefTenger  in  whofe  ability  and 
integrity  he  could  confide  :  “  Repair  to  Atali** 

“  ba  \  ^  faid  he,  “  and  acquaint  him  that  the 
‘‘  garrifon  of  Cufco  is  ftill  in  our  poffeffion  ;  that  1 
it  is  X  who  guard  it ;  and  that  I  have  with  |; 
me  two  thoufand  men  determined  to  (lied  their  f! 
‘‘blood  for  him.  It  is  thus,”  faid  he,  turning  | 
to  his  foldiers,  who  were  liftening  around  him,  | 
“  it  is  thus  \ve  (hould  fpeak  to  our  friends  in  di-  | 
flrefs  ;  and  the  bcft  of  friends  to  a  good  people,  | 
“  is  a  good  King.”  | 

The  King  of  Qjaito,  on  the  firfb  advice  he  had  I 
received  of  the  infurredfion  at  Cufco,  advanced’! 
to  the  alTiftance  of  Palmore;  and  Alonzo,  not-  | 
withllanding  the  tears  of  Cora,  chofe  to  attend 
him.  They  had  pail  the  plains  of  Loxa,  leen  f 
the  origin  of  the  river  of  Amazons,  and,  from  | 
the  fummit  of  thofe  mountains  which  tower  ^ 
over  the  Abanca’i,  were  tracing  the  progreis  of  its  | 
flrcam,  as  it  winded  thro’  the  diftant  plains,  | 
when  the  meflenger  of  Palmore,  coming  to  | 
Ataliba,  informed  him  that  Mango  was  march-  j 
h\<y  apainft  him  :  that  Palmore,  with  two  thou-  | 
fund  men,  fliil  kept  the  citadel;  and  that  both  ’  | 
tlie  general  and  his  foldiers  were  devoted  to  his  | 
fervice.  Molina  heard  the  mellage,  and  in-'| 
llaiitly  refolved  on  the  part  to  be  taken.  “  Suffer  Vj 
‘‘  me,”  fays  be  to  the  Inca,  “  to  chcofe  near  '• 
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**  tlie  river  a  fpot  to  encamp  on,  round  which  a 
trench  may  be  eafiiy  drawn,  and  where  your 
army  may  be  able  to  reft.  Here  let  us  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  advantage  which  fortune  may 
beftow.”  He  then  conducted  the  army  to  the 
eminence  that  commanded  the  plain,  himfelf  tra¬ 
ced  out  the  camp,  and,  towards  night,  liaving  gi¬ 
ven  proper  inftruffions  to  the  meftenger,  fent  him 
back  to  Pal  more. 

Mango  paired  the  Abanca'i,  advanced,  and  dif- 
covering  the  enemy  intrenched  in  their  camp,  in- 
fulted  and  challenged  them  to  combat. 

Ataliba,  deeply  ftung,  was  highly  difiatisEed 
to  be  detained  within  the  trenches  ;  he  thought 
himfelf  .covered  with  difgrace,  and  complained 
of  it  to  his  friend.  Do  you  not  perceive,”  faid 
Alonzo  to  him,  “  that  ihefe  challenges  and  threats 
‘‘  are  indications  of  nothing  but  the  unftcadinefs 
“  and  imprudence  of  your  enemies  ?  l^et  the  day 
“  come  that  I  have  marked  out  for  their  defeat, 
“  we  fhall  anfwer,  like  men,  the  temerity  of  cbil- 
“  dren.” 

Two  days  after,  when  the  fplendor  of  morn¬ 
ing  had  gilded  the  horizon,  the  King  of  Quito 
beheld,  on  an  oppofite  hill,  beyond  the  enemy’s 
camp,  the  flandards  of  Palmore  advancinfr. 

Now,  Prince,”  faid  the  young  Spaniard, 
“  is  our  time  ;  and  if  Palmore  does  his  duty, 
“  the  empire  is  entirely  your  own.”  He  fpoke  ; 

and 
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and  the  array,  on  receiving  the  fignal,  evacuated 
their  camp,  and  formed  on  the  plain. 

Alonzo  referved  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men^ 
'armed  with  hatchets  and  clubs,  to  charge  the' 
enemy  with  himfelf  at  their  head.  This  was  the' 

'  troop  of  Capana  ;  and  this  Cacique  incited  his 
favages  to  merit  the  honour  of  fighting  under  A-' 
lonzo.  The  engagement  b@gan  with  arrows  and 
iiiiras,  but  as  the  combatants  continued  advan-  ’ 
clng,  they  foon  clofed,  and  a  terrible  conteff  en- 
fued,^  in  which  much  blood  on  both  fides  waS; 
fi)ilt. 

On  perceiving  this.  Palm.ore,  from  the  fummit 
of  the  eminence  wTere  he  had  halted,  inftantly 
charged  the  enemy  •,  while,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
impetuous  Alonzo  marched  on  to  the  attack,  at 
tl'iC  head  of  that  formidable  band  he  had  referved. 
for  this  j  unci  lire. 

hlango,  between  thefe  unexpedled  and  furious 
charges  from  oppofite  quarters,  furprifed  and 
intimidated,  could  no  longer  diffemble  his  fear. 
A  panic  prevailed  through  his  army.  All  were 
cifperfed,  all  fled.  The  legion  of  the  IncaS' 
aione  hood  their  ground,  and  remained  firm  as 
a  rock  in  the  midfl  of  the  waves  that  cover 
it  with  their  froth.  In  vain  was  it  weakened  by; 
Ioffes;  in  vain  was  it  overpowered  by  numbers; 
thrice  was  quarter  oifered,  and  thrice,  with 
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contempt,  was  it  indignantly  refufed.  Its  refin¬ 
ance,  and  the  carnage  confequent  upon  it,  ex- 
tinguilhed  all  compaffion  in  the  battalions  with 
which  it  was  engaged.  It,  at  length,  was  over¬ 
borne  ;  but  not  one  of  thefe  warriors  quitted 
their  ranks ;  they  fell  on  the  ground  where  they 
fought ;  the  reft  of  the  vanquifhed  that  fiirvived, 
ibught  for  fafety  in  flight,  and  left  Ataliba,, 
though  a  conqueror,  overwhelmed  with  diftrefs, 
wandering  over  the  bloody  plain,  and  reproach¬ 
ing  hinafelf  for  his  conqiieft.  Alas  !  this  con- 
queft,  which  called  forth  his  ^ars,  was  the  clofe 
of  his  profperity,  and,  as  it  -were,  the  laft  fmile, 
the  malignant  and  treacherous  fmile  of  fortune, 
who  was  now  forfaking  him  for  ever. 

This  melancholy  day  beheld  the  arrival  of  Pi- 
zarro  on  the  fliore  of  that  river  which  waters  the 
fields  of  Tumbes. 
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NEAPt  the  mouth  of  this  river  lay  an  iii- 
hofpitable  ifland  %  on  which  Pizarro  had 
refolved  to  provide  himfclf  a  refuge.  Thither 
be  went  in  canoes  ;  for  he  had  preceded  the 

*  The  ifland  of  Puna, 
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fleet.  But  this  ifland  was  the  refidencc  of  a  bold" 
and  ferocious  people.  Pizarro,  difdaining  to  lofa 
any  of  his  time,  which  was  now  precious,  in  fub- 
duing  them,  waited  only  the  arrival  of  his  fleet 
to  return  and  encamp  on  the  coaft,.  before  the 
fort  of  Tiimbes.' 

A  detachment  of  Indians,  from  the  array  of 
Ataliba,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand,,  were  here 
fl'iUt  up  in  garrifon,  with  Orozimbo  at  theif 
head.  The  next,  under  him,  in  command,  was 
Telafco..  The  beautiful  and  tender  Amazilli,, 

'  having  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  a  quivermn  her 
{boulder,  with  greater  dignity  in  her  air,  and 
lighter  in  the  chace,  than  Diana  herfelf  is  de- 
fcribed,  had  followed  her  brother  and  her  lover,„ 
defervingi  by  her  courage,  to  partake  of  their  glory.. 

Pizarro  remembering,  the  people  of  Tumbes, 
and  the  reception  full  of  benevolence,  candouc 
and  humanity  *,  with  which  they  had  received 
him,  was  fincerely  determined  to  cultivate  their. 

*  The  reception  fidl  of—himanity.']  Hiftory  here  attributes  to  • 
the  people  of  Tumbes  an  intiance  of  treacheiy,  which  is  in  the 
higlieft  degree  improbable.  They  are  recorded  as  facrifn'ed 

io  their  idols  three  Spnutcirds  ^vho  conjlded  in  iheir  jincciity*  The 
joeople  of  Tumbes  liad  no  idols  arnongd:  them.  They  wor- 
tbipped  only  the  San;  but  in  the  facrifices  olFcred  to  him  no 
human  Idood  was  ever  fpilt.  This  abfurd  imputation  is  fliU 
more  ftrongly  diiproved  by  the  manners  of  the  people,  their, 
candour  and.beneyolence, 
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-cfteem  and  friendfhip.  With  tins  view  he  aflem- 
bled  his  warriors,  and  thus  addreffed  them  : 

‘‘  Caftilians,  I  have  promiTed  you  riches  and 
«  glory.  Of  the  former  of  thefe  blefiings  you 
«  are  already  fecure,  the  latter  depends  on  your- 
“  felves.  To  thofe  of  you  who  wifli  for  gold,, 
«  I  will  be  your  furety  that  you  return  bur- 
“  dened  with  the  objedt  of  your  wifli  ;  only 
**  difgrace  not  yourfelves  with  the  low  concern 
“  of  amafiing  it.  The  acquifition  of  glory 
is  not  equally  certain  :  a  great  enterprize 
promifes,  but  does  not  adure  it.  He  only  who 
“  hath  deferved,  can  obtain  it  :  never  can  it  be 
“  acquired  by  guilt.  The  conquerors  of  Ame- 
rica  have  done  every  thing  that  could  be  expec- 
“  ted  from  their  boldnefs  and  valour  :  But  they 
will  ever  be  accounted  illuflrious  plunderers. 
That  wonderful  man  to  whom  Spain  is  indebt- 
«  ed  for  the  New  World,  Columbus,  difgraced 
himfeif  by  treachery  ;  Cortez  by  a  ftlll  blacker 
and  more  flagitious  indance  of  perfidy  ;  and 
“  it  was  this  that  tarniihed  the  chains  with 
which  he  fettered  Montezuma.  The  reft 
‘‘  have  dilhonoured  themfeives  by  their  fliame- 
‘‘  Icfs  exceiles.  It  depends  on  us,  my  friends, 
“  either  to  partake  of  their  infamy,  or,  by  a  con- 
“  trary  coiuiuH,  to  preferve  ou' felves  from  re- 
proacb,  and  to  wadi  ofF  the  flain  they  have 
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cafl:  on  our  country  :  on  our  own  option  the 
alternative  now  depends.  Our  objedl  is  to 
“  fubjedt  to  the  power  of  Spain  the  richeft  part 
‘‘  of  the  New  World  ;  and  the  two  means  by 
“  which  it  may  be  effe£l:ed  are  gentlenefs  and 
“  violence.  Violence  is  ufelefs  ;  and  amongft. 
“  warlike  nations,  where  our  number  is  but 
finall,  it  would  be  no  lefs  perilous  than  un« 
jud.  The  peril  I  know  is  nothing  ;  but 
glory  is  the  whole  *,  and  when  w'e  fhall  have 
opprefled,  lain  wafle,  and  changed  thefe 
countries  into  defarts  of  daughter  and  capa- 
^  clous  graves,  can  we  venture  to  re-pafs  the 
“  fea,  laden  with  w'ealrh  and  crimes,  and  pur- 
“  fued  by  remorfe  ?  The  execrations  of  one 
world,  the  reproaches  of  the  other,  the  ven- 
geance  of  Heaven,  the  cries  of  nature  and 
humanity,  will  unite  to  harrow  up  our  fouls. 
Neither  grandeur  nor  riches  can  confole  us^ 
for  becoming  ohjecls  of  univerfal  deteftation, 
“  The  courage  to.  fuftain  it  I  do  not  poflefs  ; 
nor  have  ye  more  of  it  than  myfelf.  Let  us 
fo  ufe  profperity  as  to  have  no  reafon  for 
bludiing  on  refiedion,  or  adverlity,  as  that  it 
“  may  confer  honour  upon  us.  Nothing  is  fa 
excellent  as  juftice,  nor  is  any  thing  on  eartli:  - 
fo  juft  as  the  empire  of  virtue.  By  its  induence' 
let  us  feek  to  prevail.  V/hat  a  vidory,  ray 
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**  friends,  would  it  be,  to  gain  without  blood- 
“  filed  or  tears!  What  a  triumph  to  acc]eirs 
only  by  exertions  of  goodnefs  !  Gratitude 
“  and  love  would  furrender  into  our  hands  vvhat- 
“  ever  thefe  people  poficfs  j  to  conquer  and  cap- 
tivate  them,  our  arms  would  be  ufelefs  :  and 
under  thefe  circumftances  might  be  coii- 
‘‘  verted  into  proper  ornaments  for  the  temples 
“  of  that  God,  whofe  worfhip  we  are  come  hither 

“  to  fp'read.’* 

The  younger  part  of  the  audience  applauded 
the  addrefs  j  but  thofe  of  the  Caltilian  foldiers 
who  had  ferved  under  Davila,  and  whofe  hanvls 
had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  the  people  on 
the  ifthmus,  drew  an  evil  prefage  from  what 
they  ealled  the  weaknefs  of  their  general.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Valverde  efpeeially,  a  furious  and  fana¬ 
tical  priefi:,  was  enraged  to  difeover  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pizarro  the  fentiments  of  Las-Cafas; 
and  knitting  his  atrocious  brows  :  “  They  fhall 
“  bend,’’  faid  he,  within  himfelf,  “  they  (hall 
bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  faith,  or  be  de- 
ftroyed.” 

Without  hearing  this  odious  murmur,  Pizarro 
ntarched  towards  Tumbes,  and  required  of  the 
Cacique  to  be  received  as  a  friend.  But  the 
Cacique,  fliut  up  in  the  city,  anfwered  that  its 
fate  depended  upon  Ataliba,  King  of  Quito,  who 

had 


had  taken  it  under  his  prote6lion  ;  and  that  this 
fort  would  defend  it.  .| 

This  fort  it  was  neceffary  to  attack.  Pizarro; 
approached  and  furveycd  it ;  and  what  was  his' 
aftonithment  to  difcover,  from  the  form  of  the; 
inclofuie)  its  angles  and  walls  of  turf,  which* 
were  proof  againft  the  thunder  of  his  artillery,; 
the  efihas  of  European  art !  It  is  Molina,  it 
“  he  who  hath  taught  the  Indians  to  intrench ' 

thenafelves  before  us,  *  faid  Pizarro  j  **  he  hath 
“  built  for  them  thefe  ramparts,  which,  perhaps,; 

he  hkew.ife  defends.  Impatient  to  gratify  his 
curiofity,  he  demands  a  parley  of  the  commander  ' 
of  the  fort ;  and  Orozimbo  appears.  «  Spaniard^ 
“  I  am  a  Mexican,  and  the  n^-.hew  of  Monte- 
“  zuma.  Judge  whether  I  ought  not  to  know,;] 
“  thee,  and  whether  I  can  confide  in  thy  words. 

“  This  is  my  laft  afylum.  It  fhall  be  my  grave, 

“  if  it  fhoukl  not  be  thine.” 

Mexicans  in  the  fort  of  Tumbes  !  nothing 
could  appear  more  incredible.  Pizarro  would  not  ^ 
believe  it.  However  it  became  necefi'ary  to  yield  ;* 
to  the  importunities  of  the  Caftilians.  Irritated  '* 
at  a  renflance,  which  they  regarded  as  an  infult,  | 
they  murmured  and  infifted  on  beginning  an  at-  | 
tack.  Pizarro  promifed  to  gratify  their  defire.  | 
But,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  lefs  bloody,  } 
be  was  difpofed.  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  night,  ^ 


and  aflault  them  by  furprize.  His  prudence  was 
cenfured  :  it  was  interpreted  into  an  injury  on 
thofe  whofe  fafety  he  appeared  to  confult :  his 
officers,  and  even  foldiers,  would  think  them- 
felves  diflionoured  by  fuch  timid  precautions : 
it  was  not  before  thefe  flocks  of  Indians  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  fear  the  light  of  day,  which  is 
fo  propitious  to  valour.  The  hero  fighed  and 
yielded. 

The  attack  was  fudden  and  refolute.  The 
thunders  of  Europe  flew  over  the  ramparts  ;  the 
terrified  Indians  durfl;  not  appear ;  and  fafcines 
in  heaps  were  got  ready  to  fill  up  the  ditch. 
Orozimbo,  who  beheld  the  terror  that  had 
feized  his  adherents,  re-animated  and  encou¬ 
raged  them.  “  What!  my  friends,”  faid  he 
to  them,  “  is  there  any  thing  in  this  noife  that 
aflrights  you  ?  Is  the  found  mortal  ?  and  does 
“  it  require  fo  great  an  effort  to  break  the 
“  thread  of  life  ?  Thefe  burning  mouths,  with- 
“  out  doubt,  do  vomit  forth  death  ;  but  the 
point  of  an  arrow  is  as  fatal,  and,  in  the 
hand  of  a  brave  man,  the  bow  is  not  lefs  ter- 
rible  than  fire.  Each  of  you  have  but  one 
death  to  fear,  -and  a  thoufand  to  infli61; :  your 
quivers  are  full.  Shew  yourfelves  then,  and 
“  repell  a  troop  of  men,  who,  though  bold, 
are  weak,  and  like  yourfelves  vulnerable  and 

“  mortal.” 
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mortal/^  Having  faid  this,  a  fliower  of  ai> 
rows  inftantly  anfwered  the  Caftiiians’  fire.  The 
approach  to  the  ditch,  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  foldiers  were  advancing  to  fill  it  with  faf- 
cines,  began  to  be  dangerous.  More  than  one 
arrow,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Mexicans, 
were  ftained  with  blood.  An  avenging  eye  di* 
reded  their  flight,  and  feleded  its  vidims,  Pen- 
natez,  Mendes,  and  Salcedo,  retreated  with 
wounds ;  the  intrepid  Lerma  heard  the  fhaft 
deftined  for  his  deflrudion  whiz  through  his 
plume.  The  brave  Peraltez  was  aftoniflied  to 
find  the  rapid  weapon  had  penetrated  his  thick 
fiiield,  and  grazed  on  his  bofom.  The  nervous 
arm  of  Telafco  had  difeharged  it ;  but,  blunted 
by  the  iron,  it  fell  without  force  at  the  feet  of 
the  haughty  Spaniard. 

Benalcafar,  who  was  one  of  the  fcourges  of 
thefe  countries,  mounted  on  a  fiery  fteed,  flimu- 
lated  the  ardour  of  the  foldiers.  An  arrow,  aimed 
by  the  hand  of  Orozimbo,  ftruck  his  horfe  on 
the  flank.  The  bead;  became  unmanageable, 
reared  up,  beat  the  air  with  his  feet,  fell  back¬ 
ward,  and  trampled  upon  his  rider,  who  lay  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  fand.  Orozimbo,  on  feeing  him 
fall,  exclaimed  with  a  fhout  of  joy  :  ‘‘  Shades 
of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin  !  Shade  of 
my  father  1  Shades  of  my  friends  1  receive 

“  this 


“  this  tribute,  this  weak  tribute  of  vengeance. 
“  I  fliall  not  die  without  having  caufed  one  of 
**  our  tyrants  to  pour  forth  his  blood  and  his 
‘‘  foul !”  He  was  deceived :  the  loofe  fand 
yielded  under  the  weight  of  the  horfe,  and  the 
Caflilian,  covered  by  it,  arofe  from  his  fall  more 
furious,  implacable,  and  thirfty  for  blood. 

The  fatal  lead,  which  carried  within  the  walls 
unavoidable  havoc,  but  too  well  avenged 
Pizarro,  without  affording  him  any  confolation. 
He  deeply  felt  the  moil  inconfiderable  lofs,  and 
was  forry  to'  fee  the  Indians  inured  to  war  and 
familiarized  to  the  report  and  fire  of  thofe  arms, 
which  had  every  where  fpread  terror  through  the 
New  World.  The  only  choice  remaining  was, 
either  to  render  them  flill  more  intrepid  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  their  refi dance,  or,  to  flake  all  hopes  of 
fuccefs  on  the  hazard  of  a  moment.  The  ditch 
was  filled  up  fo  as  to  afford  them  a  paflage,  and 
it  was  in  their  power  to  fcale  the  fort.  Pizarro 
refolved  to  attempt  it,  and  gave  the  proper  or¬ 
ders.  The  fire  was  inflantly  redoubled  to  cover 
the  fcalade. 

Orozimbo  lofl  not  his  courage.  He  forbade 
his  Indians  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fire. 
“  Imitate  us,”  fiid  he  :  “  'Pelafco,  my  friends, 

and  I,  will  give  you  an  example.”  The  foie 
precaution  he  took  was  to  remove  his  fiflcr  from 
VoL.  II.  ii  the 
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the  place  of  attack;  She  extending  her  artn^j 
conjured  him  with  tears  that  he  would  permit  her 
to  be  near  him. 

Then  arming  themfelves  with  hatchets  and 
inaiTive  clubs,  and  bending  to  conceal  them¬ 
felves,  they  waited  the  approach  of  their  boldeft 
alTailants. 

Three  appeared  at  once,  Mofcofo,  Alvaraj 
and  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother  of  Pizarro. 
They  mounted  with  a  fword  in  one  hand,  in  the 
Other  a  fhield,  and  in  their  eyes  the  mo  ft  ^deter- 
"  mined  courage. 

Telafco  attacked  Mofcofo,  and  with  a  blow  of 
his  club  crufhing  the  helmet  wTich  the  Spaniard 
wore  to  defend  .his  head,  forced  him  backwards 
from  the  top  of  the  walls.  He  fell  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  on  the  foldiers  behind  him>  and  rolled 
‘down  on  their  fliields. 

Ferdinand  Pizarro  was  prepa'ring  to  leap  from 
the  ladder  to  the  rampart ;  but  ftill  tottering  on 
a  {lender  fupport,  he  could  neither  ward  off  the 
ftrokes  of  an  opponent,  nor  be  certain  of  hi^ 
own.  Orozimbo  having  grafped  him  by  that  arm 
ill  which  he  held  his  fword,  wrenched  it  from 
hiai,  and  drew  him  towards  hirafelf.  Ferdinand 
ftill  ftruggled,  but  was  brought  to  the  ground. 
His  conqueror  fpared  his  life,  and  the  foldier  that 
fucceeded  him  received  the  fatal  ftroke  in  his 
ftead. 
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Alvara,  at  the  inftant  he  felzed  on  the  wall 
to  furmount  it,  felt  the  murderous  hatchet  de- 
feend  upon  his  cafque,  and,  glancing  from 
thence,  enter  the  arm  by  which  he  preferred  his 
hold.  He  fell  down  covered  wdth  blood  ;  and 
his  foldiers,  feeing ’the  lifted  clubs  ready  to  fall 
upon  their  heads,  no  longer  dared,  by  following 
his  example,  to  expofe  themfelves  to  inevitable 
death. 

Pizarro  thought  he  had  lofl  the  mofl  affec¬ 
tionate,  amiable,  and  virtuous  of  his  brothers  5 
'but  he  reflrained  the  emotions  of  grief.  He 
faw  the  confternation  of  thofe  with  whofe  ad* 
vice  he  had  too  readily  complied,  but  forbearing 
to  recriminate,  he  defifted  from  ftorming  the 
fort. 

The  firll  care  of  Orozimbo,  after  the  enemy 
had  retired  into  their  camp,  was  to  burn  the  vi(t 
heap  of  fafeines  with  which  they  had  filled  up 
the  ditch  of  the  rampart ;  and  as  the  fmoke  and 
flames  rofe  above  the  walls  :  Come,”  faid  ho 

to  young  Pizarro,  and  behold  this  pile.  If  I 
fhould  throw  you  into  it  alive,  and  with  you 
burn  all  your  companions,  their  fathers,  their 
‘‘  children,  and  their  wives,  I  fhould  not  have 
requited  to  you  all  the  evils  that  your  nation 

hath  inflidled  on  us . Go  then,  go  back, 

and  tell  thefe  barbarians  that  the  nephews  of 

2.  “  Montczumiv 
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“  Montezuma  having  at  their  feet  a  fire^  and  'in 

“  their  hands  a  Caftilian . Go,  I  tell  you, 

“  without  delay  j  for  methinks  I  hear  the  fhade 
of  Giiatimozin  repine.” 

herdinand  Pizarro  departed  with  a  dejedded 
heart,  not  daring  to  avow,  even  to  himfelf,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  clemency  of 
an  Indian,  and  ^  that  Indian  the  nephew  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  !  On  the  plain  that  feparated  the  camp 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  fort  of  Tumbes,  he 
found  an  old  man  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the 
fand.  The  aged  fufFerer,  ftiil  alive,  ftretched  out 
his  arms  towards  the  youth  to  implore  his  affift- 
ance.  Pizarro  approached  him.  The  Indian, 
fixing  upon  him  his  dying  eyes,  fhewed  him  his 
wounded  lide,  and  made  one  fign  towards  the 
fhore'and  another  towards  Heaven,  as  if  to  point 
out  the  crime  and  the  avenger. 

The  warrior,  commiferating  his  misfortune, 
performed  for  him  every  office  of  humanity*  he 
ftaunclied  the  blood  of  his  wound  ;  and  helping 
him  to  rife  and  fupport  himfelf,  was  defirous  of 
condudling  him  to  the  camp.  The  old  man 
trembled  with  horror,  and  conjured  him,  by 
killing  his  hands,  to  lead  him  the  oppofite  wav. 
‘‘  No,”  faid  he;  it  is  that  way  they  are  gone.” 
— “  Who  ?”  alked  Pizarro. — “  The  murderers,” 
faid  the  old  man.  ‘‘  They  were  cloathed  like 

«  you  % 


you;  they  refemble  you . No,  forgive 

**  me,  I  would  not  do  you  wrong  :  you  arc  as 
“  good  as  they  are  wicked.  They  came  from  the 
“  fort  and  wentitovvards  the  fhore ;  I  was  eroding 
the  plain  ;  I  did  them  no  injury.  One  of 
“  them  eyed  me  wdth  a  fierce  and  threatening 
‘‘  look.  I  trembled  ;  I  faluted  him  to  foften  his 
“  ferocity,  and  he,  drawing  his  fword,  plunged 
“  it  into  my  fide.” 

/Vh  !  barbarians!”  cried  the  young  man,  in 
a  tone  exprefiive  of  horror.  “  And  I  at  the 
**  moment  when  they  were  aflalfinating  you  i” 
.  .  .  .  .  He  could  add  no  more  :  fighs  Ifopt  his 
voice.  He  embraced  the  old  Indian,  and  bath¬ 
ed  him  with  his  tears.  ‘‘  Ah  1  if  you  knew,” 
replied  he,  “  how  much  I  deteft  their  crime  I  how 
“  much  I  ought  to  abhor  it !  Good  old  man, 
thy  days  fhall  be  dear  to  me  :  I  will  not  defert 
‘‘  thee.  Tell  me,  where  fhall  I  condu£l  thee  ? 
— “  To  the  village  you  fee  yonder,”  faid  the 
Indian.  “  It  is  there  that  my  children  expeeb 
me.  “  In  the  name  of  your  father,  help  me  to 
“  drag  myfelf  on  towards  my  hut :  all  I  afk  of 
Heaven  is  once  more  to  fee  my  children,  and 
‘‘  expire  in  their  arms.”  This  happinefs  he  did 
not  enjoy.  Having  advanced  but  a  few  fteps,  his 
knees  tottered  under  him  and  he  felt  a  univerfal 
languor.  Sinking  back  on  the  bread  of  Pizarro 
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and  fixing  his  eyes  on  thofe  of  his  fupporter,  -he 
tenderly  prefled  his  hand  ;  after  looking  ftedfaftly 
on  Heaven,  and  cafting  a  tender  and  dying 
glance  towards  his  village,  he  breathed  his 
laft. 

Ferdinand,  overwhelmed  with  diftrefs,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Spanifh  camp.  The  council  was  af- 
fembled  in  the  tent  of  the  general ;  and  great 
Vv'as  the  tranfport  of  the  hero  at  the  fight  of  his 
brother,  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whom  he  thought  for  ever  loll !  He  arofe  and 
embraced  him.  The  two  other  warriors  of  the 
fame  blood  difeovered  equal  emotions  of  joy  ;  the 
whole  Council  participated  in  their  happinefs, 
and  rejoiced  at  his  return.  They  inquired  into 
the  circumftances  of  his  abfence.  He  informed 
them  of  every  thing  that  had  paflbd,  pf  the  va-- 
lour  of  the  Mexicans,  the  clemency  of  their 
Chief,  and  his  difeovery  of  the  old  man.  The 
recital,  on  which  he  dilated  with  pleafure,  yield¬ 
ed  him  confolation  ;  his  emotion  expreiTed  itfelf 
by  tears,  which  he.  did  not  attempt  to  fupprefs. 
“  O  my  brother  !”  faid  he,  at  length,  to  the 
general,  it  is  we  who  teach  the.  lavages  to 
“  be  cruel  and  perfidious  ;  but  they  cannot 
“  teach  us  to  be  generous  and  good  !  What  a 
“  difgrace  to  us  !  I  demand  vengeance  for  the 
‘‘  murder  of  this  Indian  j  I  demand  it  in  the 

“  name 
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name  of  Heaven  and  humanity.  Difcover 
who  amongfl;  us  is  bafe  and  barbarous  enough 
to  have  plunged  his  fvvord  into  the  bread;  of  a 
“  peaceful,  feeble,  and  fearful  old  man.” 

There  were  in  the  council  unfeeling  men, 
who  faid  in  a  low  voice,  accompanied  with  a 
fmile,  that  young  Pizarro  fet  a  great  value  on 
his  life,  fmce  he  was  fo  grateful  to  them  for 
condefcending  to  leave  it.  Pie  obferved  the  fmile 
of  contempt,  and  was  dung  by  it ;  but  the  genera], 
redraining  his  impetuofity,  bade  him  take  his  feat 
at  the  board. 

The  great  obje(ft  of  the  Cadilians  was  to 
hufband  their  forces.  They  were  too  few  in 
number  to  hazard  a  diminution  from  a  fecond 
onfet.  It  was  necedary  therefore  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  city  and  fort  of  Tumbes,  to  feek 
a  more  acceflible  landing-place  on  another  part 
of  the  coad,,or  to  reduce  to  the  lad  extremities, 
by  a  long  fiege,  the  defenders  of  this. 

The  propofition  of  a.  fiege  appeared  the  wifed 
and  mod  glorious  ;  it  obtained  a  general  fuffrage. 
The  general  alone,  colledfed  in  hirnfelf,  and 
profoundly  occupied,  feemed  dill  to  be  irrefolute. 
He  raifed  his  head,  which,,  for  a  long  time,  had 
reded  upon  both  his  hands,  vdth  majedy,  and 
flowly  looking  round  the  adembly :  Cadilians,” 
faid  he,,  I  was  defirous,  by  my  deference  to 

“  your 
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your  opinion,  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  efleeifiy; 

I  permitted  the  fort  to  be  ftormed  ;  the  evenfTi. 
“  hath  (hewn  the  imprudence  of  the  meafure.^ 
“Ye  are  defirous  of  befieging  thefe  walls,  ye| 
“  wilh  it,  and  I  again  confent.  But  among  peo«;i{ 
“  pie,  who,  without  us,  and  remote  from  us,  lived;!* 
“  in  peace  on  thefe  Ihores,  which,  whatever  may"! 
“  be  laid,  we  have  invaded  by  an  unjuft  war,  ex-| 
“  pedb  not  that  I  ftiall  reduce  a  whole  city  to  un-*^^' 
“  dergo  the  laft  extremities  of  fcarcity  and  famine.} 
“  I  wifh  to  intimidate  them.  But  if  this  people'| 
“  have  the  fortitude  to  perfevere,  I  fhall  never  have;| 
“  the  cruelty  to  compel  them.  "When  in  battle  l  | 
“  hazard  and  defend  my  own  life  and  the  lives  of  ' 
“  my  friends,  the  danger  to  which  I  expofe  myfelf 

compenfates  the  evil  I  do  ;  and  I  may  be  forgi-  ! 
“  ven.  But  to  be  inhuman  where  there  is  no  dan- 
“  ger  !  to  behold  a  famifhed  multitude  languifti-  ' 
“  ing  before  one’s  eyes,  infants  expiring  on  the 
“  bofoms  of  their  mothers,  and  old  men  in  the  ! 

3 

arms  of  their  fons  I  To  behold  them  tearing 
“  in  pieces  and  devouring  each  other  in  the  ecfta- 
“  cies  of  grief,  rage  and  defpair  !'  l  am  firmly  re-  ' 
“  folved  againft  it,  and  of  this  I  forewarn  you. 

“  Short  of  this,  whatever  war  may  authorize — I- 
“  will  do.” 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 


HE  prefage  of  Pizarro  was  foon  accomplifli- 


J-  ed.  The  treafures  of  harveft  being  colle£);- 
ed  into  the  viliages,  fcarcity  prevailed  within  the 
walls  oT  the  city.  To  facilitate  the  accefs  of  pro- 
vifions,  it  was  necelTary  to  attack  and  force  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  Orozimbo  undertook  the 
command  of  thefe  Tallies  ;  and  neither  his  filler 
nor  his  friend  would  remain  behind  him. 

The  Spaniards,  having  furrounded  the  whole 
fort,  were  too  much  weakened  by  the  extent  of  their 
line,  and  being  furprifed  by  an  attack  in  the  night, 
were  foon  overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  firll  Tally  revived,  for  Tome  time, 
the  hopes  of  the  belieged  ;  but  the  fecond  proved 
fatal  to  the  heroes  of  Mexico  :  both  loll  it  in  the 
objedl  moll  dear  to  their  hearts. 

The  charge  had  been  fo  well  condu(£l'ed,  that 
the  lines  were  broken,  a  fupply  was  introduced 
into  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  had  retired  wnthout 


being. 


being  purfued.  In  this  retreat  Amazilli  thoughtl 
fhe  faw,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  die  moon,! 
a  young  Indian  ftruggling  between  two  Spani4 
ards.  They  had  taken  him,  and  were  dragging! 
him  away.  Telafco  was  not  with  her,  and  the| 
young  man  appeared  to  refemble  him.  She  ap-i 
proached  them,  and  her  fears  were  confirmed.] 
Diftradfed,  fhe  called  out  for  help,  but  without] 
being  heard.  There  was  no  one  but  herfelf  toj 
defend  him.  She  determined  to  fave  him,  of 
perifli.  Her  bow  was  extended.  But  will  flie 
pierce  the  bofom  of  an  enemy,  or  the  heart 
of  her  lover  ?  Her  eye  is  certain,  but  her  handj 
trembles,  and  her  fear  increafes  the  danger.] 
Twice  flie  takes  her  aim,  and  twice  her  lover] 
prefents  himfelf  before  the  arrow  juft  ready  top 
fly.  A  fudden  chillnefs  feizes  her ;  her  trem-1 
bling  knees  bend  beneath  her  ;  her  bow,  which| 
fhe  has  not  the'  ftrength  to  unftringj  falls  from^ 
her  hands.  Nature  and  love  at  length  call  forth^ 
one  of  thofe  efforts  which  are  referved  for  ex-^ 
treme  dangers.  She,  availing  herfelf  of  the 
moment  when  one  of  the  Spaniards  preffed  oh  the 
Mexican  with  his  fliield,  difcharged  her  arrow.’ 
Beneath  its  ftroke  the  foldier  fell,  and  that  arnt:- 
of  Telafco  which  wielded  the  hatchet  was  imme¬ 
diately  difengaged.  The  other  enemy  experi¬ 
enced  its  terrible  exertion.  Telafco  delivered,. 
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as  by  a  prodigy,  haftens  to  join  his  companions, 
who  were  now  re-entering  the  walls,  .  .  .  But, 
unhappy  man,  what  doft  thou  ?  Thou  leaveft  thy 
miftrefs  in  the  power  of  thine  enemies, 

No  fooner  was  the  arrow  flown,  and  Amazilli 
had  beheld  her  lover  at  liberty,  and  flying,  than 
her  llrength  forfook  her,  and  left  her  unable  to 
follow.  The  terror  arifing  from  thofe  reflections 
which  are  confcquent  upon  imminent  dangers, 
aud  that  continues  to  occupy  the  mind  when  the 
peril  itfelf  is  pafled,  preferved  its  afcendancy  over 
her  heart,  which  had  now  loft  all  its  courage, 
and  exerted  fo  powerful  an  influence,  that  fhe 
funk  lifelefs  on  the  ground.  In  this  condition 
Ihe  for  fome  time  lay.  On  opening  her  eyes  fhe 
beheld  herfelf  furrounded  by  Caftilian  foldiers, 
whom  the  noife  of  the  conflict  had  brought  to¬ 
gether  on  the  place.  They  found  her  motionlefs, 
and  beheld  her  with  pity,  each  eagerly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  recal  her  to  life.  Her  beauty,  re-anima¬ 
ting,  imprelTed  their  hearts  with  a  tender  refpeCt. 
Savage  hearts !  beauty,  at  leaft,  can  foften  your 
ferocity  :  it  is  one  right  over  you  that  nature  hath 
not  loft. 

The  young  and  bfave  Mendoza,  mounted  on 
a  haughty  courfer,  was  dazzled  at  the  charms 
of  the  heroine,  whom  he  met  furrounded  by 
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foldiers.  The  circlet  of  feathers  that  crowned 
her  head,  her  quiver  of  gold,  fufpended  by 
chain  of  emeralds,  the  valuable  prefent  of  Ata- ' 
liba,  the  tiffue  that  encircled  her  waift,  and 
confined  the  folds  of  her  floating  robe,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  fuperior  dignity  of  her  air  and  deport¬ 
ment,  betrayed  her,  and  indicated  her  iiluflrious' 
rank. 

“  Young  beauty,”  faid  Mendoza,  “  by  what 
misfortune  or  imprudence  have  you  fallen  into 
our  hands  ?” — “  Vengeance  and  love,”  faid 
file,  the  two  paflions  that  a£l:uate  my  heart.” 

■ — Are  you  the  daughter,  or  the  wife,  of  the 
“  King  of  Tumbes  ?” — “  Neither,”  faid  fhe, 
“  I  was  born  in  other  climates.  Thefe  v/alls 
have  been  my  refuge.  That  liberty,  which  is 

‘‘  raviflied  from  me,  was  my  only  bleffing.” - 

“  It  (ball  be  reftored  to  you,”  faid  Mendoza  ; 

deign  to  confide  in  me.”  And,  taking  her  be¬ 
hind  him  on  his  horfe,  he  carried  her  to  the  camp 
of  Pizarro. 

The  morning  diffufed  its  light ;  and  Pizarro, 
in  the  midfi;  of  the  camp,_  was  enquiring  the 
events  of  the  night.  Mendoza  arrived,  and 
prefented  to  him  his  lovely  prifoner.  The  hero 
received  her  with  that  noble,  modeft,vand  con- 
folatory  goodnefs  to  which  the  unfortunate  are 
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entitled,  and  which  are  the  conhant  tribute  to 
weaknefs  and  innocence  prote(fted  by  beauty. 

But  fortune,  malignant,  purfued  Ama^illi. 
By  means  of  young  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  had 
feen  her  in  the  fort  of  Tumbes,  flie  was  imme¬ 
diately  difcovered.  Ah,  my  brother  !”  cried 
he,  “  it  is  herfelf,  it  is  the  filler  of  the  valiant 
Cacique,  of  the  generous  Mexican,  who 
“  faved  my  life  and  gave  me  my  freedom.  I 
‘‘  conjure  you,  requite  the  obligation.”  Pizarro 
was  difpofed  to  fend  her  back,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Spaniards  vociferoully  complained.  “  Is 
“  it  neceflary  with  Mexicans  to  pique  ourfelves 
«  on  fuch  frivolous  ceremonies  and  nice  atten- 
tions  ?  Hoes  a  Spaniard  hope  to  conciliate 
“  their  friendlhip  ?  He  has  in  his  hands  the  cer- 
tain,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  obliging 
them  to  furrender  *,  and  he  will  fufFer  it  to 
“  efcape  him  !  Had  he  rather  behold  two  hundred 
“  men  committed  to  his  care,  totally  unprovided 
«of  every  fupply  on  an  hoflile  fliore,  and  with¬ 
out  any  flielter,  perilli  around  thcfe  ramparts, 
either  by  fatigue,  mifery,  or  the  weapons  of 

“favages?  Was  it  his  defigii  to  facrihce 
“  them  ?” 

The  general  would  have  defpifed  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  had  not  this  exchange  of  prifoners  fo 
nearly  concerned  him.  But  his  perfonal  interefl 
would  have  rendered  odious  this  indance  of  iu- 
VoL.  11.  S  n-' 
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tice  ;  and  he  was  folicitous  to  place  himfelf  above  ^ 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  He  ordered  ValverdC) 
the  only  man  whoj  on  account  of  his  profeffion> 
could  with  propriety  be  appointed  to  guard  the 
prifoner,  to  be  called  j  and  confided  her  to  his 
carCj  with  inflruclions  to  carry  her  on  board  the 
{hip.  The  fame  day,  he  informed  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  fort,  that  his  fifter  was  a  prifoner ;  and 
that  he  had  afiagned  her  his  fhip  for  an  afylum  ; 
that  every  attention  Ihould  be  Ihewn  her,  and 
every  convenience  provided,  which  could  alle¬ 
viate  the  misfortune  of  captivity  ;  but  that  a  duty, 
more  facred  than  gratitude,  forbade  him  to  reftore 
her,  unlefs  that  by  renouncing  a  refiftance  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  protraa,  he  would  admit 

them  into  the  fort. 

The  Mexican  heroes,  on  difeovering  the  ab- 
fence  of  Amazilll,  had  uttered  cries  of  grief  and 
rage.  They  every  where  fought  her  with  their 
eyes ;  they  called  her  :  they  ran  through  the 
whole  inclofure  of  the  rampart  that  leparated 
them  from  her,  ready  to  encounter  a  tboufand 
deaths,  wherever  they  might  hear  her  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Her  lover  dared  even  to  leave  the  fort 
and  feek  her  in  the  country.  At  length,  in  de- 
fpair,  and  fuppofingher  loll,  they  were  weeping 
together,  when  the  meflenger  of  Pizarro  in¬ 
formed  them  fhe  was  alive.  The  firft  emotion 
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.of  their  hearts  was  devoted  to  joy  ;  but  their 
rapture  was  delufive,  and  foon  followed  by 
grief. 

Amazilli  in  flavery,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  without  the  poflibility  of  being  delivered, 
but  on  condition  of  furrendering  the  fort !  was^  a 
fpecies  of  misfortune  not  lefs  diftrefsful  than  death 
itfelf.  But  indignation  having  re- animated  the 
heart  of  Orozimbo  with  courage,  he  greatly  repli¬ 
ed,  that  his  lifter  was  very  dear  to  him,  but  that 
he  would  not  for  her  fake  betray  a  King,  who  was 
his  benefactor,  his  hoft,  and  his  friend ;  that  he 
thanked  the  Chief  of  the  Caftilians  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  he  (hewed  to  a  captive  Princefs  ;  but  that  he 
thought,  by  fending  back  his  brother,  he  had  gi¬ 
ven  a  more  generous  example. 

AVhen  Pizarro  heard  the  anfvver  of  Orozimbo, 
he  fternly  eyed  the  Caftilians  that  furrounded 
him,  and  ftiid  to  them  :  ‘‘  Behold  how  far  fupe- 
“  rior  thefe  men  are  to  us,  and  in  comparifon 
of  them,  how  vile,  wicked,  and  bafe  v/e  ap- 
pear  ?  Learn  to  blufh  at  your  own,  and  imi- 
tate  their  conduCt.”  From  that  moment  he 
rcfolved  to  reftore  Amazilli,  and  to  charge  Fer¬ 
dinand  himfelf  with  the  care  of  re- conducing 
her.  As  the  day,  however,  was  declining,  he 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  defign  till  tlie 
next. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  hypocritical  villain,  to^ 
whole  care  fhe  had  been  committed,  finding  him-s 
felf  alone  with  her,  felt  the  deadliefi:  polfon  of 
love  rankle  in  his  veins,  tie  approached  her,  at 
firfi:,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  confolation.-'; 
“  My  daughter,”  faid  he,  “  moderate  your ' 
grief.  Heaven,  watches  over  you;  and  both 
‘‘  the  afylimi  it  hath  provided,  and  the  guardian 
it  hath  chofen  you,  are  evident  marks  of  its' 
“  goodnefs.  Under  this  plain  and  modell  habit 
know  you  who  I  am,  and  all  that  I  can  do  for 
“  you?  I  am  as  you  fee  unarmed,  but  thofe  whoi 
bear  arms  are  fubjedb  to  my  will.  I  have,, 
only  to  command  them  to  Hied  blood,  andj 
“  blood  will  be  fpilt.  I  have  only  to  bkl  the| 
“  fword  defiff,  and  it  returns  to  its  fcabbard.f 

'4 

“  Nations,  armies.  Kings  themfelves  are  fubjedbl 
to  my  equals,  and  we  rule  over  men  as  over 
“  babes.” 

Amazilli,  who  had  remembered  priefts  in  Mexi-; 
CO,  perceived  that  Valverde  exercifed  this 
dreadful  funtlion.  ‘‘  You  are  then,”  faid  fhe, 
one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods  ? — “  Of 
“  the  Gods  1”  replied  Valverde  *,  “  know,  there 
“  is  but  one  :  and  it  is  he  whom  I  ferve.  All 
tremble  before  him  ;  and  he  hath  committed- 
into  my  hands  his  power.  My  fpirit  Is  his  ; 
my  voice  is  his  organ ;  I  fpeak,  and  it  is  he 

‘‘  who 


who  is  heard  ;  it  is  his  will  that  I  declare  ;  and 
his  will  changes  when,  and  how,  I  pleafe  :  for 
he  hears  me ;  and  my  prayer  either  provokes 
“  or  appeafes  him,  according  to  my  pleafure.” 

“  Will,  then,”  faid  fhc,  “  that  your  God  be 
**  juft,  and  that  he  ceafe  to  purfue  the  miferable, 
“  who,  having  never  known  him,  cannot  poflibly 
“  have  offended  him.” 

“  Your  calamity,  I  acknowledge,  is  defer- 
“  ving  of  pity,”  faid  Valverde  ;  “  but,  without 
“  a  prodigy,  you  can  fcarcely  avoid  the  precipice 
“  on  which  I  now  fee  you.  You  are  known  to 
“  be  the  fifter  of  the  warrior  who  defends  thefe 
“  walls  :  it  has  been  propofed  to  him  to  furren- 
“  der  them  :  your  ranfom  is  the  price.  If  he 
loves  you  enough  to  comply  with  this  difgrace- 
“  ful  prefcription,  you  will  be  united  again,  but 
“  in  fliame  and  in  flavery  :  I  fay  in  fliame,  my 
“  daughter ;  for  he  muff:  be  regarded  as  bafe  and 
“  perfidious,  if,  for  your  fake,  he  violates  h'is 
“  truft.” 

Amazilli  (huddered  with  terror  while  he  fpokc. 
“  Well,  then,”  replies  he,  “  do  you  think  if  there 
“  fhould  come  from  Heaven  a  beneficent  being, 
“  who  would  protedh  you  beneath  the  ftiadow  of 
“  his  wings,  ftrike  your  enemies  with  confufion 
“  and  terror,  and  refcue  you  out  of  their  hands, 
“  that  you  ought  to  defpife  his  care,  and  refufe 
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his  affiftance?’’— -‘‘And  who,”  afked  fhe,  “  will 

“  be  this  propitious  being  ? - “  I,”  anfwered 

Valverde. — “  Ah  !”  faid  fhe,  “  we  fhall  refpe£l 
“  our  deliverer  as  a  God.”  “  It  depends  on  your- 
“  felf  alone,  for  me  to  deliver  you,”  replied  the 
villain;  “  and  it  is  you  that  may  induce  me  to 
■“  it.”— Alas  !  by  what  means  ?” — “  Think  on 
“  the  happy  moment  when  the  brother,  whom 
“  you  fo  ardently  love,  when  the. lover,  who  is  flill 
“  fo  much  dearer  to  your  heart,  beholding  your 
“  return,  fliall  ruQi  forward  to  meet  your  em- 
“  braces.” — “  I  fhould  be  overcome  with  tranf- 
“  port.” — ‘‘  I  believe  you  ;  and  my  imagination, 
with  pleafure,  contemplates  the  happy  intcr- 
“  view.  Amiable  maid  1  methinks  I  fee  you 
“  flying  to  their  bofoms,  and  bellowing  upon 
“  them  the  mofl  tender  carefTes ;  your  charms 
‘‘  reviye,  and  fhine  forth  with  an  heavenly 
“  fplendor  ;  your  heart  palpitates,  your  bread 
“throbs;  a  fparkling  radiance  fits  trembling 
“  on  the  tear  of  rapture  that  is  ready  to  flream 
“  from  your  eye.  Yes,  I  will  reftore  to  you 
“  this  lover,  this  happy  lover.  Enjoy  the  fore- 
“  tafle  of  thofe  delights  that  I  fliail  procure 
“  you,  and  let  me  participate  in  them,  by  rea- 
“  liflng  the  illuflon  I  have  raifed  in  your  mind. 
“  Imagine  you  behold  him  inviting  you,  con- 
“  templatiiig  your  charms,  and  fondly  break- 
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ing  forth  in  the  tendered  expreflions  of  joy 
“  and  of  love.  Throw  yourfelf  into  his  arms, 
“  and  partake  the  diforder,  the  intoxication,  and 
“  the  ecftafy  with  which  you  infpire  him.’*  At 
thefe  words,  with  eyes  inflamed,  he  fprung 

. She  efcaped,  and  fnatching  up  her  bow, 

which  file  armed  with  an  arrow,  cried  out,  with 
an  air  in  which  indignation  was  blended  with 
terror :  Forbear !  falfe  and  barbarous  man, 

“  forbear  1  I  underdand  your  defign,  I  perceive 
“  the  price  at  which  you  rate  your  bafe  com- 
palTion.  I  am  -weak,  a  captive,  and  in  tlie 
power  of  my  opprefjbrs  ;  but  in  my  weaknefs 
1  have  one  refource  to  fupport  me.  This  re- 
‘‘  fource,  which  places  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
tyrants,  is  a  generous  contempt  of  death.” 

“  Imprudent  woman  !”  replied  Valverde,  fee 
“  you.  nothing  to  be  dreaded  but  death  ?  what 
“  think  you  of  a  perpetual  flavery  ?  the  misfor- 
‘‘  tune  of  beholding  no  more  the  obje^bs  mod 
‘‘  dear  to  your  heart  ?  and  the  dill  more  ter- 
“  ribie  evil  of  dragging  into  chains  your  brother 
“  and  your  lover  ?  ....  Tremble,  and  fall  on 
“  your  knees  to  appeafe  my  refentment ;  or  the 
fugitives  from  a  country  that  we  have  reduced 
“  to  afhes,  thy  brother,  thy  lover  and  thyfelf, 
“  ye  all  in  your  turns  fhall  undergo  the  fate  of 
your  Kings,*’ 


«  Go,*’ 
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Go,’*  faid  (he  with  horror,  “  were  the; 
**  burning  gridiron  before  me  on  which  Gua- 
timozin  was  laid,  I  would  rather  throw , 
myfelf  upon  it  alive,  than  at  the  feet  of  the- 
villain  I  abhor.’’  On  faying  thefe  words  Ihe  ; 
extended  her  bow  to  pierce  his  heart.  Valver- 
de,  confounded,  but  remorfelefs,  retired  full  of- 
rage. 

Left  to  herfelf,  the  unhappy  maid  gave  way 
to  the  impulfe  of  her  grief.  To  find  herfelf  fe- 
parated  for  ever  from  her  brother  and  her  lover,^ 
or  to  behold  them  furrender  themfelves  to  the  , 
murderers  of  their  family  and  the  deftroyers  of 
their  country !  they  could  never  refolve  to  do> 
it ;  and  tho’  they  could,  would  they  on  this  ' 
account  experience  the  more  mercy?  Their  ene-^\ 
mies  have  already  been  taught  to  fear  them,  and- 
will  take  care  not  to  leave  Mexico  fuch  formi* 
dable  avengers.  ,j 

In  the  filence  of  the  night,  thefe  refle6fions,.‘ H 
animated  by  the  image  of  her  country,  which 
obtruded  itfelf  on  her  view,  all  covered  with 
blood,  fo  violently  agitated  her  mind,  that  fhe  . 
would  have  fulFered  a  thoufand  deaths,  rather 
than,  for  her  deliverance,  they  fliould  fubmit  to  i 
the  terms  which  the  Caftilians  had  propofed. 

But  it  was  not  by  fubmiffion,  that  Orozimba> 
and  Telafco  meditated  her  refeue.  To  choofe  a< 

dark 


dark  night,  fally  forth  from  the  ramparts,  attack 
the  enemy’s  camp,' perifli  together,  or  penetrate 
to  the  fliip  where  Amazilli  was  confined,  and  bear 
her  away  ;  was  the  bold  defign  they  had  formed 
in  their  defpalr.  ^ 

Both  burned  with  impatience  till  morning 
fhould  fhine  on  the  port.  They  hoped  that  A- 
mazilii  would  appear  on  the  flern,  where,  from 
the  top  of  the  ramparts,  they  might  be  able  to 
difiinguifh  her.  Their  expe£tation  was  not  dif- 
appointed. 

Amazilli,  with  a  heart  ftill  perplexed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  night,  was  waiting  on  theftern  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn,  till  the  fplendor  of  morning  fhould 
appear,  and  in  the  mean  time  her  eyes,  thro’  the 
glimmering  of  twilight  were  fatigued  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  defcry  the  fort,  which  hung  over  the 
fea.  At  firft  fhe  thought  it  begun  to  be  percepti¬ 
ble  ;  at  length  llie  faw  it  diftin^lly,  and  on  the 
wall  fire  difcovered  two  men,  whom  her  heart  af- 
fured  her  were  her  brother  and  her  lover.  “  They 
“  are  feeking  me  with  their  eyes,”  faid  fhe,  they 
cannot  live  without  me.  I  fhall  render  them 
‘‘  weak  and  pufilanimous,  perfidious  towards 
‘‘  their  country,  and  faithlefs  towards  a  king, 
“  their  benefacTor  and  friend.  No,  I  will  not  fo 
fatally  over* value  my  life*,  if  it  be  to  them  a 

“  fliameful 
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fliameful  chain,  I  will  free  them  from  it.*^ 
Then,  to  fix  on  her  their  attention,  fhe  took  off 
her  girdle,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  One  of  them, 
her  faithful  Telafco,  anfwered  her  fignal  by  wa¬ 
ving  in  return  the  circlet  of  feathers  that  crown¬ 
ed  his  head ;  and  when  fhe  was  well  aflured  that 
their  eyes  were  rivetted  on  her,  attentive  to  all  her 
motions  ;  fhe  drew  an  arrow  from  her  quiver, 
raifed  her  arm,  and  faid,  but  without  the  hopes  of 
being  heard  :  “  Adieu,  my  brother,  adieu,  unhap- 
py  Telafco.  Lament  my  fate,  but,  above  all,. 
**  avenge  me,  avenge  Mexico.”  Atthefe  words 
fhe  pierced  her  bofom,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the 
fea. 

“  O  Heaven  !  my  filler  !  Amazilli !  .  ,  .  It  is 
over.  I  faw  her  ftrike  the  fatal  blow  and' 
fall,  r  beheld,”  cried  Orozimbo,  “  the  waves* 
open  to  receive  her  and  clofe  again  upon 
“  her.  My  filler,  my  dear  Amazilli,  is  no^ 
more.  She  is  no  more  !  Yet  we,  and  the 
“  monflers  who  have  compelled  her  to  deftroy 
“  herfelf  flill  live !  .  .  .  .  Ah  !  we  will  avenge: 

her.  My  brother  !  my  friend  !  Yes,  we  will 
“  avenge  her.  It  is  the  lafl  hope  of  our  fouls.”' 
Having  thus  fpoken,  pale,  trembling,  fufPo- 
cated  with  fobs,  and  overwhelmed  with  tears, 
they  embraced  each  other,  fell  together,  rolled 
on  the  dull,  and  vented  their-  grief  in  groans- 

whichs 
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which  were  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  filence.  At  length,  recovering  their  forti¬ 
tude,  they  concerted  meafures  for  fallying  forth 
on  the  following  night,  and  carrying  into  the 
enemies  camp  terror,  carnage  and  death.  Alas! 
how  vain  a  projed  !  before  the  evening  arrived 
fortune  had  changed  the  fate  of  every  thing  on 
that  coaft. 

They  faw  the  people  from  the  vallies  of  Ica, 
Pifco  and  Acari,  running  in  crowds  to  meet  the 
Spaniards,  offering  them  homage,  and  foliciting 
them  to  repair  to  the  port  of  Rimac,  on  thofe 
ftiores,  where  foon  after  they  built  the  City  of 
Kings.  This  fudden  revolution  was  the  work  of 
Mango.  Pizarro  availed  himfelf  of  it  with  joy  : 
he  re-imbarked  with  his  men  ;  and  the  Mexicans, 
furious  to  behold  the  Caftilians  el'caping  from  their 
vengeance,  gloomily  refumed  the  road  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  through  the  fields  of  Tumi- 
bamba. 
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A  T  A  L  I  B  A,  who,  after  his  vi£lory,  had| 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  al¬ 
lowed  his  army  to  repofe  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ 
river  Zamora  ;  and  at  this  time,  the  Sun,  in  the  ! 
northern  tropic,  having  attained  that  limit, 
which  an  invariable  law  hath  appointed,  and > 
which  he  never  exceeds,  in  a  fpacious  plain,  and  . 
in  the  midft  of  an  extenfive  camp,  faw  his  feftival; 
folemnized.  The  people  there  affcmbled  in 
crowds;  the  court  of  the  Inca  repaired  hither 
from  the  palace  of  Riobamba,  where  the  Prince^' 
had  left  it ;  the  dearefl  of  his  wives,  the  lovely/' 
and  tender  Aciloe,  came  with  it ;  her  eyes  were 
yet  Ilreaming  with  tears,  called  forth  by  the  • 
memory  of  her  fon,  and  which  time  had  been 
unable  to  abforb.  Cora,  by  whofe  misfortunes 
the  Princefs  had  been  fenfibly  touched,  and  who 
had  been' received  at  her  court,  accompanied  her 
to  the  feaft.  She  met  again  her  i\lonzo  with 
tranfporr,  proud  to  difplay  the  efTeas  of  their 
mutual  paffion. 


All 


All  the  feflivals  of  the  Sun  had  fome  ohje61:  of 
public  morality  in  view.  This,  more  folemn 
and  ftriking  than  the  reft,  was  the  feftival  of 
death.  What  diftinguifhed  it  from  thofe  already 
defcribed  was  a  hymn  which  was  fung  in  the 
celebration.  The  Pontiff,  with  a  fcrene  air,  and 
wearing  on  his  brow  a  myfterious  tranquillity,  be¬ 
gan  the  funeral  ftanzas  ;  the  Incas  refponded,  and 
the  people,  liftening  in  filence,  mufed  on  death. 

“  Man,  deftined  to  labour,  to  fuffering  and 
to  forrow,  comfort  thyfelf,  for  thou  art  inor- 
“  tab  In  the  morning  thou  arileil  to  feel  thy 
“  wants;  in  the  evening,  ihou  lieft  down,  weary 
“  and  dejected  with  toil.  Comfort  thyfelf,  for 
death  awaits  thee,  and  in  his  bofom  is  repofe. 

‘‘  Thou  feeft  a  bark  that  has  been  tolled  by  the 
“  ftorm  re-enter  the  peaceful  harbour,  and  reft 
fecure  in  its  port.  This  ocean,  inceffantly  vexed 
by  tempefts,  is  life  ;  the  peaceful  and  fafe  har- 
‘‘  hour  that  no  ftorms  can  moleft  is  the  grave. 

“  Thou  beholdeft  the  fearful  infant,  whom 
his  mother  hath  left  at  a  diftance,  to  make  him 
put  forth  his  ftrength.^  He  haftens  towards 
“  her  with  tottering  fteps,  holding  out  his 
“  weak  arms  ;  he  approaches  her,  rufties  into 
“  her  bofom,  and  feels  no  longer  his  weaknefs. 
Such  a  child  is  man  ;  and  fuch  a  tender  rao- 
ther  is  nature,  which,  in  a  moment  like  this, 
the  vulgar  call  death. 
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««  Frail  man,  during  thy  life  thou  art  the  flave 
of  necefCty,  the  fport  of  accidents.  Death  will 
‘‘  break  thy  bonds  ;  thou  (halt  be  free ;  and  to 
“  thee  there  will  exift  thro"  immenfity  only  thy- 
felf  and  the  God  that  formed  thee. 

'  Let  the  God,  which  animates  the  world  but 
««  breathe  5  it  is  life.  Let  him  reiume  that  breath; 

it  is  death.  What  is  there  furprifing  in  the 
««  exility  of  a  breath  that  pafies  into  thy  bofom, 
as  the  wind  pafl'es  thro  a  tree  ?  Is  the  foliage 
aftoniilied  at  a  want  of  power  to  retain  it  ? 

«  Thou  hafl  feen  thine  equal  expire  ;  his  con- 
vuliions  have  filled  thee  with  rear  ;  and  thofe 
fii  efforts  of  grief,  at  the  moment  of  relinquifliing 
**  his  prev,  thou  attrieuteft  to  death.  Death  is 
exempt'f’^«^^'‘  fuflering  ;  and  on  the  brink  of  the 
arave  is  a  bulwark,  where  the  remaining  evils 
of  life  are  accumulated  ;  but  beyond  it  is  an  e- 

ternal  calm. 

Deemeft  thou  that  time  is  flow  in  its  pro- 
«s  grefs  ?  It  13  becaufe  time  condudleth  to  death, 
tt  and  death  is  the  term  towards  which  nature, 
difquiet,  and  impatient  of  life,  is  tending. 
s<  V/hat  man  is  there  that  does  not  wifii  for  to- 
««  morrow  ?  It  is,  becaufe  that  to-day  is  life,  and 
to-morrow  is  cieath. 

“  Old  age  'which  difiolves  all  the  ties  of  the 
et  foul,  the  unavoidable  alternative  of  decrepi- 
«tude  or  mortality,  the  foother  of 
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<<  which  is  only  the  forgetfulnefs  of  one’s  felf, 
the  difguft,  the  oppreflive  confcloufnefs  of  a 
languid  and  tedious  exiitenccj  all  difpofej  invite 
“  and  habituate  us  to  death. 

L  “  "Whence  then,  O  man,  arifes  this  repug- 
“  nance  to  a  bleffing  towards  which  thou  arc 
**  led,  by  an  invincible  proclivity  ?  It  is  that 
«  thou  thinkeft  thylelf  wifer  than  nature,  better 
than  the  God  that  gave  thee  exiftence ;  it  is 
that  thou  takeft  the  darknefs  of  futurity  for  an 
unfathomable  abyfs. 

And  who  would  fuder  life  if  the  exit  were 
lefs  terrible  ?  Nature  intimidates  us  to  retain 
us  in  it.  It  is  an  immenl'e  gulph,  which  die 
**  hath  hollowed  out  on  the  coniines  of  being  and 
**  deathj  to  prevent  our  defertion. 

“  Were  there  a  God  fo  inexorable  as  to  will 
that  man  fhould  be  driven  to  defpair,  he  would 
“  have  condemned  him  never  to  die.  Hifgufb 
“  and  diftrefs  would  afHid  his  foul  ;  the  neceffity 
of  living,  like  a  thorn  armed  with  innumerable 
««  points,  would  incedantly  wound  his  heart.  The 
iign  of  reconciliation  between  Heaven  and 
man,  is  death. 

“  There  is  but  one  means  of  rendering  life 
**  more  valuable  than  death  :  that  is,  to  live  for 
**  our  country,  faithful  to  its  worfliip  and  its 
laws,  conducive  to  its  profperity,  and  worthy 
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of  its  gratitude ;  to  be  able  to  fay,  when  dying-:f 
“  1  have  not  only  lived  for  it  j  it  fliall  have  my 
laft  figh.” 

Thus  fling  the  offspring  of  the  Sun ;  and 
thefe  fongs,  which  refoimded  in  th^  fouls  of  the 
young  warriors,  raifed  them  above  themfelves. 
But  the  women  and  the  children,  regarding  their 
hurbands  and  fathers  with  eyes  which  expreffed 
both  tendernefs  and  terror,  feemed  to  conjure 
the  continuance  of  their  love,  or  at  leaf!,  that 
they  would  ftill  bear  the  evils  of  life,  and  oppofe 
the  fpontaneous  emotions  of  nature,  to  this  en- 
thufiafm  that  prompted  them  to  fet  death  at  de¬ 
fiance. 

Idle  Monarch,  after  the  hymm  Tvas  concluded, 
having  pronounced  an  eulogy,  upon  the  brave 
Indians,  according  to  their  tribes,  v.'ho  had  fal¬ 
len  in  his  defence  :  “  We  have  lamented  over 
the  dead,”  refumed  he  •,  our  mourning  is 
“  concluded.  Let  us  leave  the  paft,  which  is 
now  no  more  j  and  think  only  on  the  future, 

“  which,  to  us,  is  a  new  being.  Plunderers, 
and  the  fcourges  of  all  countries  wherever 
they  come,  are  arrived  at  Tumbes.  I  think 
1  have  placed  that  city  in  a  fituation  to  wdth-  ♦ 
ftand  them.  It  is  defended  by  heroes  ;  but 
“  this  is  not  fufficient :  to-morrow  I  fly  to  their 
relief.  People,  it  is  there  that  dangers,  wor- 
'  thy 
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thy  of  the  mofh  intrepid  courage,  invite  us. 
Ye  will  there  behold  fwift  animals  bearing 
men  to  battle  ;  ye  will  there  fee  the  image  of 
the  terrible  Illapa  *  in  the  arms  of  tne  plun- 
derers.  They  poflefs  the  art  of  giving  death 
the  moft  formidable  appearance.  But  it  is  no 
“  more  than  death  ;  and  ye  have  heard  if  death 
fiiould  be  feared.  Thefe  robbers,  however,  are 
“  mortal  like  us  ;  and  fo  fmall  is  their  number, 
that  if  ye  furround  them,  they  will  be  in  the 
«  midft  of  you,  like  leaves  in  a  whirlwind.  Be- 
«  hold,”  continues  he,  pointing  to  Alonzo,  one 
«  who  knows  how  to  conquer  them ;  he  will 
^  command  you.” 


C  H  A  P.  XI.VHL 
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Thus  fpake  Ataliba,  and  infplred  them  with 
his  courage.  But  towards  theciofe  of  day 
he  beheld  the  arrival  of  the  Mexican  warriors 
to  his  camp,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  cir« 
cumftances  of  their  dilgrace.  'Fhey  informed  him 
that  Mango,  reduced  to  defpair,  had  pretendedy 
and  propagated  among  the  Indians  the  report  of 

*  See  the  laft  note  of  the  Jaond  chapter. 
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an  oracle  delivered  by  the  King  his  father,  *  who^ 
when  he  was  dying,  foretold  the  arrival  of  the 
Caflilians,  and  recommended  to  his  people  to 
meet  and  adore  them  ;  that  to  fupport  this  opi^- 
nion,  Mango  had  hrmfelf  fet  the  example,  by 
fending  an  ambaffy  to  the  Caftilian  general,  im¬ 
ploring  his  aid  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Cufeo, 
againft  the  ufurper  of  the  throne  of  the  Incas,  the 
deftroyer  of  their  race,  the  opprelTor  of  the  Inca 
his  brother,  who  w^as  a  prifoner  within  the  walls 
of  Cannara. 

The  fame  news,  which  arrived  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  farhe  time,  rapidly  fpread  thro’  the 
army.  Anxiety  and  terror  prevailed  in  every 
mind,  when  the  Cacique  of  Rimac  came  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  Inca  the  letters  with  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  general  had  difpatched  him,  for  Alonzo.. 
Pizarro,  when  he  fent  him  the  letter  of  Las-Cafas- 
wrote  to  him  to  this  effecT  : 

“  My  dear  Molina,  if  you  love  your  country, 
now  is  the  moment  to  fave  it  from  the  com- 
million  of  crimes.  If  you  love  the  Indians, 
“  this  is  the  moment  to  fave  them  from  mifery. 
You  know  not  the  friend  you  have  abandoned. 
What  hath  diftrelTed  you.  is  ftill  more  diftref- 
“  ling  to  me.  But  without  rank  to  make  me 
“  refpe£lable,  and  authority  to  exa£l;  obedience, 
I  was  compelled  to  overlook  what  I  was  un- 

*  Kuaina  Capac,'* 
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able  to  punifh.  I  have  fince  made  a  voyage 
“  to  Spain,  and  am,  at  length,  returned  with  the 
‘‘  plenary  power  of  our  invincible  Monarch. 

This  young  Prince  is  a  lover  of  mankind, 
‘‘  He  requires  that  the  Indians  (hall  be  treated 
“  with  lenity  and  indulgencg.  He  hath  injoined 
“  me  to  watch  over  them  with  the  tender  foli- 
“  citude  of  a  father.  Happy  fhall  I  be  to  ful- 
“  fil  his  defigns  !  Be  alTured  my  inclination 
“  coincides  with  my  duty.  But  you  well  know 
“  how  much  the  influence  of  delegated  autho- 
“  rity  is  diminifhed  by  diftance,  and  with 
‘‘  what  precaution  I  ought  to  condu(ft  myfelf 
“  towards  men  fo  impetuous  and  refolute.  A- 
“  mong  them  there  are  fome  of  a  diunterehed 
“  foul,  and  a  feeling  and  generous  heart ;  thefe 
“  are  eafily  governed.  But  the  greater  part  are 
blind,  turbulent,  and,  above  all,  avaricious ; 
“  thefe,  1  confefs  to  you,  I  fear  myfelf  unable 
“  to  controul.  My  friend,  fhould  hoftilities  pro- 
“  voke  them,  I  cannot  anfwer  for  their  conducff. 
A  peaceful  reception  on  the  part  of  your  peo- 
pie,  is  the  only  means  of  eftabiifliing  between 
us  concord  and  good  underftanding.  It  is 
“  your  part  to  aflfift  me  in  conciliating  their 
‘‘  minds.  I  find  one  half  of  the  empire  eager 
“  to  join  me.  I  have  more  than  a  fufficient 
force  to  ravage  the  country  5  but  without 
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your  good  offices,  not  enough  to  preferve  ord€? 
and  peace.  I  am  proceeding  towards  Caffia-' 
malca,  where  the  Inca  of  Quito  hath,  they  tell 
«  me,  collected  his  forces.  Many  crimes  are 
imputed  to  him ;  but  can  you  be  the  friend  of 
“  a  tyrant  ?  I  am  unable  to  think  it  ;  and  your 
“  efleem  is  his  apology.  Give  me  the  meeting. 
We  will  contrive  together  how  to  conquer  themj 
without  oppreffion. 

“  Las-Cafas,  your  friend,  and  I  may  call  him’ 
alfo  mine,  the  virtuous  Las-Gafas,  whom  I  leit 
“  dying  at  Hifpaniola,  would  write  to  you  by  me. 
**  I  have  fent  you  his  letter.  Much  do  I  fearj^ 
my  dear  Alonzo,  that  it  contains  his  lad  fare- 

«  well." 


The  affliffion  which  filled  the  heart  of  Alonzo,- 
on  reading  thefe  words,  was  confiderably  increa- 
fed,  when  he  threw  his  eyes  on  the  letter  of  Las-- 
Cafas  himfelf. 

“  If  you  are  yet  alive,  my  dear  Alonzo,  if 
«  you  dill  continue  among  our  Indians,  and  if 
«  Plzarro  diould  find  you  again  upon  thofe 
fi^ores  which  he  defigns  to  vifit,  receive  from 
my  hands  this  lad  and  affeaionate  pledge  of 
facred  friendffiip.  I  am  dying.  I  have  lived 
only  to  grieve.  God  hath  permitted  that,- 
**  under  my  own  eyes,  I  ftiould  behold  an  ac- 

“  cumulation 
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cumulation  of  every  fort  of  crime  and  diftrefs. 
“  What  have  I  to  regret  in  the  world  ? 

“  I  intruded  you  with  my  fears  concerning 
the  enterprize  of  Pizarro  ;  but  the  virtues  of 
“  the  Hero  have  entirely  difpelled  them.  Pi- 
‘‘  zarro  thinks  as  we  do.  He  feels  that  it  is  far 
“  preferable  to  be  the  protestor  and  father  of 
“  the  Indians,  than  their  conqueror  and  ty- 
“  rant.  Unite  your  efforts  with  his,  to  gain 
him  their  efteem  and  aife<5lion :  he  merits 
“  them  in  my  opinion,  no  lefs  than  yourfelf. 

Adieu.  The  fymptoms  of  my  diffolution 
“  feem  to  increafe.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I 
“  Ill  all  Hand  before  the  throne  of  my  judge; 

and  if  it.be  permitted  me  to  implore  his  mer- 
“  cy,  it  will  be  for  the  Spaniards,  who  wor- 
“  fhip,  and  infuk  him ;  and  for  thefe  Indians, 
“  milled  by  error,  but  lincere,  gentle  and  bene- 
“  ficent,  whom  he  created,  whom  he  loves,  and 
“  whom  he  will  not  make  eternally  miferable. 
“  Protedl  them,  confider  them,  next  to  yourfelf, 
“  as  my  deareft^^friends,  whom  I  fhall  love  be- 
“  yond  the  grave.” 

This  letter  was  moidened  by  the  tears  of 
frienddiip.  Alonzo  a  hundred  times  kilfed  it 
in  the  mod  refpedlful  manner.  Ataliba  could 
not  hear  it  without  partaking  in  the  concern  that 

fwelied  the  young  man’s  bofom.  “  Who  then,’^ 

alkedt 
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alked  he,  “  is  this  Las-Cafas,  this  uprighr^ 
man  ?” — Ah  !”  laid  Alonzo,  “  inquire  of^ 
«« this  Cacique  and  his  people/"  The  Cacique' 
was  Capana.  He  had  heard  the  letter  of  Las-| 
Cafas ;  and  leaning  on  his  club,  he  died  fromj 
his  down-caft  eyes  a  flood  of  tears.  He  is^ 
not  a  man,’"  faid  he,  **  he  is  a  celeflial  mef- 
fenger  fent  down  from  his  God,  to  foften 
“  tygers,  and  to  comfort  mankind.  We  would  have  : 
worfhipped  him,  if  he  would  have  fulFeied  us. 
This  tellimony,  but  that  efpecially  of  Alon-  . 
20,  prevailed  over  the  terrible  imprelTions, 
which  the  example  of  Montezuma,  and  all  the  " 
fulFerings  of  Mexico  had  made  on  the  heait  of 
Ataliba.  ‘‘  I  fubmit  myfelf  to  you,”  faid  he  to 
his  faithful  Alonzo.  Go,  meet  Pizarro  j  pof- 
fefs  yourfelf  of  his  defigns  ;  and  if  he  cor- 
refpond  to  the  charaHer  you  have  received  of 
him,  anfwer  liim  with  all  the  opennefs  and 
integrity  of  a  Prince  who  is  your  friend,  and 
who  defires  alfo  to  be  his."’ 

The  retinue  of  Alonzo  confided  of  Indians 
burthened  with  the  mofl:  magnificent  prefents; 
and  thefe  treafures  *  Ihould  have  excited  in  their 

*  Thefe  treafures.']  It  was  here  that  the  Indians,  obferving  the--,- 
horfes  champ  on  their  bits,  fuppoied  they  wonld  feed  on 
metal;  and  under  this  perfuafion,  which  no  one  was  iolicitous- 
to  correft,  they  were  anxious  to  place  before  them  vefieis  filled 
with  grains  of  gold. 
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minds  a  favourable  difpofition.  But  fuch  was 
the  third  of  gold  amongft  the  Caftilians,  that 
what  ought  to  have  flaked,  ferved  but  to  increafe 
it.  ^ 

The  conference  of  Pizarro  with  Alonzo  was 
the  efl'ufion  of  two  hearts,  abounding  with  ge- 
nerofity  and  franknefs.  The  date  of  affairs  on 
both  Tides  was  difclofed  with  candour.  Pizarro 
difcovered  nothing  in  the  Inca  of  Culco,  but  an 
excefs  of  pride  unredrained  by  prudence,  and 
in  Ataliba  the  confcious  dignity  of  a  feeling 
and  noble  heart.  Alonzo,  on  his  part,  perceived 
the  danger  of  irritating  in  the  Cadilians  that 
rage  for  gold  and  third  of  blood,  which  had  only 
been  foothed  for  a  time,  and  which  a  fanatical 
barbarity  was  eager  to  provoke.  It  was  ruled 
that  Molina  fhould  precede  Pizarro  in  the  fields 
of  Caffamaica  ;  that  the  Spanifli  general  fhould 
advance  with  his  two  hundred  men,  and  that  the 
Indians  of  his  party  fhould  bring  up  the  rear. 
Each  equally  confident  of  the  other’s  fidelity, 
mutually  embraced ;  and  Alonzo  returned  to  the 
Indian  camp. 

The  King  of  Q^ito  was  anxious  and  Impa¬ 
tient  for  the  return  of  his  friend.  But  his  foli- 
citucle  was  fpeedily  removed  j  and  he  affembled 
his  warriors  to  communicate  his  joy.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvians  rejoiced  *,  but  the  Mexicans,  with  a 
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gloomy  air  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  heard, 
in  filence  the  tenders  of  peace  that  Alonzo 
brought  back.  Their  Chief,  who  thought  he 
perceived  the  Inca  to  be  falling  inio  a  delfructi^e 
fiiare,  was  earneft  to  apprize  liirn  ot  his  danger. 
“Hah  then,  Prince,”  faid  he,' ‘  “  have  you  for- 
“  gotten  the  fate  of  Montezuma  and  of  Mexi- 
“  CO  ?  You  give  up  your  country  to  thv^  lame 
“  plunderers  that  delblated  ours,  and  over- 
“  whelmed  it  with  blood  !  You  commit  yourielf 
“  into  the  hands  of  thole  v  ho  have  fettered  our 
“Kings  and  burnt  them  alive!  Ah!  will  not 
“  our  example  inltrudd  and  alarm  you  !  Too 
'  “  fully  admoniflied  by  our  misfortunes,  learn 
“  to  be  wife  at  our  expence.  See  you  not  here 
“  the  fame  connexion  in  the  caufes  of  your  own 
“  ruin,  as  were  apparent  in  our  deftrudlion  ? 
“  Our  empire  was  divided ;  this  is  the  lame. 
“  A  fallacious  or^icle  prefcnbed  to  us  the  fliame- 
“  ful  law  of  bending  beiorc  our  tyrants  ;  a  like 
“  oracle  injoins  it  on  you.  Our  King,  fe^ 
“  duced  and  deceived  by  the  appearances  of 
“  peace,  fincerity,  and  benevolence,  ruined  him- 
“  lelf,  and  deftroyed  his  people,  and  will  you, 
unhappy  Prince,  give  yourfeil  up,  like  him  !■ 
“Ah!  had  Montezuma  pofiHfed  that  fiimin-Ts 
“  and  courage  we  have  beheld  in  you,  he  would 
“  have  fared  Mexico.  Why  then  fufi'er  your- 
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'•*  felf  to  be  deprefled,  and  offer  your  neck  to 
‘‘the  yoke?  Are  you  deftitute  of  hope?  with- 
out  refources  ?  remove  from  hence.  Leave 
Palmore  at  the  head  of  your  army.  Let  him 
attack  the  Indians.  Thefc  Caciques  and  I, 
“  with  our  two  thoufand  men,  will  charge  the 
“  Caftilians ;  and  we  will  take  the  iliortefl;  way 
“  to  vengeance  or  death.’' 

Alonzo  thought  it  incumbent  on  himfelf  to 
reply.  “  Inca,”  faid  he,  “  the  charadter  of 
“  my  nation  is  bravery  and  pride.  Thefe  arc 
“  evils  only  to  its  foes.  Its  palfion  is  a  thirtl 
“  for  gold,  and  this  you  may  eafily  alluage.  All 
“  elfe  is  perfonal  :  vice  and  virtue  are  produc- 
tions  of  the  fame  climates.  A  people,  which 
“  is  made  up  of  individuals,  becomes  wicked 
“  or  good,  according  to  the  example  before 
“  them.  It  is  animated  with  the  difpofitions  of 
“  the  ravager,  or  the  hero  that  condudls  them. 
“  Cortes  hath  deftroyed  his  conqueft  and  dif- 
“  graced  his  exploits.  Pizarro,  more  humane, 
“  fincere,  and  generous,  wifhes  to  fpare,  to 
render  happy  and  peaceful  the  world  he  diall 
have  fubjedted,  and  to  acquire  glory,  unful- 
“  lied  by  reproach  or  remorfe.  Pizarro  is  a  Spa- 
“  niard ;  but  am  not  I  myfelf  one  ?  flave  you 
found  me  deceitful,  avaricious  or  cruel  ?  No  ? 
“  you  believe  me  fincere  and  beneficent. 
Voi.  II,  U  Why 
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Why  then  wilt  you  not  fuppofe  that  Pizarro, 
“  at  leaft,  may  be  like  me  ?  You  will  anfvver 
“  for  me,  I  will  anfwer  for  him ;  and  I  will 
anfwer,  on  the  faith  of  Las-Caias,  on  the' 
‘‘  faith  of  that  Spaniard,  the  moft  upright,  vir- 
tuous,  and  compaffionate  of  men,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  befl;  friend  the  Indians  ever  en- 
joyed.  Pie  could  not  deceive  me  ,  but  he  hira- 
“  felf  might  be  deceived  ;  he  might  have  been 
impofed  on.  Be  then  prudent,  without  being 
iinjuft.  Stretch  out  your  hands  to  peace,  witb- 
“  out,  however,  difcarding  your  arms  ;  and,  in 
“  the  midft  of  a  numerous  camp,  dare  to  receive 
two  hundred  men  who  prefent  themfelves  be- 
“  fore  you  as  friends.” 

The  Inca,  full  of  the  confidence  with  which 
Alonzo  had  infpired  him,  was  not  even  willing 
to  prepare  for  his  own  defence.  This,  however, 
was  provided  for  by  Alonzo.  He  appointed 
eight  thoufand  Indians  of  experienced  valour  to 
attend  the  Inca’s  perfon.  On  the  right  wing, 
and  in  front,  he  placed  "the  Mexicans,  wdth  the 
troop  that  he  himielf  had  commanded.  The 
favages  of  Capana  formed  the  oppodte  wing, 
and  Palmore,  with  his  .army,  occupied  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  completed  an  inclofure  around  the 
throne  of  his  King.  “  Prince,  I  pray  Pleaven,” 
laid  the  young  man,  “  that  fmcerity  may  pre- 

“  fide 


fide  in  this  conference,  and  connefl  between 
“  Pizarro  and  yourfelf  the  ties  of  a  lading  peace. 
“  If  my  prayers  he  iinfuccefsful,  and  my  hopes 
fallacious,  I  will  {bed  my  blood  in  your  defence. 
“  Every  thing  in  my  power  1  have  done.  No- 
“  thing  have  I  left  to  uncertainty  ;  nor  wiH  there 
be  any  ground  to  reproach  me.’' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  approaching  night  fufpended  this  flux 
and  reflux  of  fears  and  of  hopes  with 
which  a  perplexing  uncertainty  and  confufed 
prefentiments  had  agitated  their  minds.  But 
thofe  emotions  which  had  been  foothed  by  flum- 
ber,  were  indantly  renewed,  when,  by  the  firfl 
rays  of  the  morning,  they  beheld  the  troop  of  Pi¬ 
zarro  advancing,  which  were  eafiiy  to  be  didin- 
giiidied  by  the  fplendor  that  glittered  on  their 
arms.  They  approached,  and  the  King,  elevated 
on  a  throne  of  golif,  which  twelve  Caciques  fup- 
ported,  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  opened  into  two  lines,  of  which  the  ca¬ 
valry  formed  the  wings,  having  at  their  head  Pi¬ 
zarro,  and  twenty  warriors  who,  like  himfclf, 
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all'  on  horfe-back,  advanced,  with  a  How  and  V 
(lately  pace,  till  they  came  within  the  reach  of  a 
javelin.  Pizarro  then  ordered  them  to  halt  j  and,  . 
accompanied 'by  Valverde  and  fix  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants,  prefented  himfelf,  with  a  noble  confidence, 
before  the  throne  of  the  Inca. 

Silence  was  preferved,  whilft  the  Cafiilian 
hero,  continuing  on  his  horfe,  which  bore  him 
cn  a  level  with  the  throne,  addrefled  the  King  -■ 
in  thefe  words  :  “  Great  Prince,  you  know  who  ■ 
“  we  are.  And  I  wifh  to  Heaven  that  the  name, 

“  of  Spaniards  had  been  lefs  famous  in  the  New 
“  World,  fince  it  hath  been  indebted  for  its  ' 
fame  to  the  mofl  terrible  calamities!  But  the  ; 
^  reproach  and  fliame  of  guilt  fiiould  fall  only  j 
“  on  the  guilty  ;  and  if  fame  hath  extended  it  ;t 
to  the  innocent,  it  hath  been  unjuft;  w^hkh 
“  you  ought  not  to  be.  If  your  enemies  may  ; 
**  be  credited,  I  mu  ft  regard  you  as  the  molb 

“  barbarous  of  tyrants.  But  your  friends  have  : 

affured  me  of  your  ecjuity,  and  I  believe  them. 

“  Treat  us  in  the  fame  manner  •,  or,  at  lealt,  ; 

condemn  us  not  till  you  know  us,  and  caufe  ^ 

not  the  evils  of  which  we  are  innocent  to  recoil  • 

.f 

on  our  heads.  ■  ) 

When  the  Incas  your  anceflors  founded  this 
empire,  and  fubjedted  to  the  regulations  of 

their  laws,  the  people  of  this  continent,  they 

faidi 
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«  faid  to  them  :  We  bring  to  you  a  fyflem  of 
“  religion,  arts  and  laws,  which  will  render  you 
better  and  more  happy.  Ihis  was  their  title 
to  concjueft.  "Ibe  fame  alfo  is  mine  j  and  litce 
them  I  would  introduce  myfelf  to  you  by  fa- 
**  vours.  I  fhall  have  no  difficulty  to  ])erliiade 
you  that  we  are  fuperior  in  induftry  and  know- 
**  ledge  to  all  the  people  of  this  AVoild.  dhey' 
“  are  the  fruits  ot  three  thoufand  years  experi- 
“  encc  by  which  we  have  been  enriched.  In  your 
«  laws  I  ffiall  make  fuch  changes  only  as  you. 
<<  yourfelf  ffiall  judge  conducive  to  the  good  of 
“  youi'i  people;  whilld  thefe  law's,  and  the  authp* 
“  rity  which  fupports  them,  ffiall  flill  continue  in* 
“  your  own  hands :  your  people  ffiall  not  expe- 
“  ricnce  the  misfortune  of  lofing  a  good  King. 
Prote<fted  by  mine,  you  will  become  his  friend,, 
his  ally,  his  tributary  ;  and  this  tribute,  in- 
confiderable  to  you,  is  only  a  participation  of  a 
nrodudlion,  which  nature  hath  lavifiiedon  you,- 
‘‘  and  withholden  from  us.  In  barter  for  gold, 
we  v/ili  bring  you  iron,  aprefentof  inehinvable 
• ««  utility,  and  to  you  a  thoufand  times  more  pre- 
««  cious.  Our  fruits,  our  harvefls,  our  docks, 


which  conftitute  the  riches  of  our  climate  ; 
‘‘  fome  animals  of  an  cxquifite  flavour,  contr-ibu- 
ting  to  the  nouriflrment  of  man,  others,  at 
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once,  ftrong  and  tractable,  ordained  to  partake- 
of  our  labours  ;  the  productions  of  our  artSj, 
“  which  inhance  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  in- 
ventions  for  aiding  our  fenfes,  and  increafing 
“  our  (Irength,  the  means  of  healing  our  difor- 
ders,  or  affuaging  our  fufferings  ;  a  thoufand. 
“  depredations  that  the  induftry  of  man  hath  com- 
“  mitted  on  nature,  a  thoufand  new  difcoveries 
to  fupply  our  wants,  and  augment  our  plea- 
fures  :  thefe  are  the  breffings  I  promife  you,  in< 
“  return  for  this  metal,  this  fliining  duft,  o£ 
“  which  you  are  happy  not  to  experience  the 
‘‘  want.  Inca,  fuch  is  the  treaty  of  peace  and. 
“  mutual  commerce,  that  my  mafter,  Charles  of 
Atuftiia,  a  powerful  Monarch  of  the  Eaft,  hath, 
commiirioned  me  to  offer.’' 

Ataliba,  with  a  heart  full  of  joy  and' gratitude,, 
replied  to  Pizarro,  that  he  amply  juftified  the  opi¬ 
nion  he  had  been  taught  to  entertain  of  his  redfi- 
tude  and  generofity  •,  that  he  faw  nothing  but 
juftice  in  what  he  had  propofed  ;~that  the  moun¬ 
tains  from. v.daenc.e  gold  was  drawn,  fliould  be 
open  to  the  Caffilians  ;  and  that  he  fhould  coiif 
fider  this  as  an  inadequate  compenfation  for  the 
friendfliip  of  an  enlightened  people,  who  brought 
to.  him  knowledge^  and.  the  alliance  of  a  great 
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**  The  mofi  fublime  part  of  our  knowledge, 
fald  the  Caftilian  hero,  “  is  that  which  rcfpeiSls 
“  the  exiftence  ot  a  God,  by  whom  the  Earth, 
“  the  Heaven,  and  the  Sun  were  created.  Inca,, 
“  let  not  this  offend  you  :  that  glorious  luminary,, 
“  whofe  children  your  aneeftors  called  themlelves,, 
‘‘  is  without  doubt,  the  moft  ftriking  of  the  won- 
“  ders  of  nature  ;  but  it  came  from  the  hands  of. 
“  the  Eternal  Creator  *,  and  enlightens  the  world 
in  obedience  to  him.  It  is  then  this  God,  who,, 
at  one  view,  prefcribed  to  the  Sun  its  courfe,  to 
“  the  Sea  its  bounds,  to  the  Earth  its  ftation,  to 
“  the  Heavens  their  revolutions,  and  to  all  Na.- 
“  ture  its  different  motions,  its  order,  its  invaria- 
hie  laws,,  it  is  he  alone  whom  we  ought  to  a- 
“  dore.’’ 

“  The  God  whom  you  have  defcribed,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Inca,  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
“  us  :  he  hath  a  temple  amongft  us ;  this  temple 
**  is  dedicated  to  him  who  animates  the  world 
“  But  why  may  not  this  exalted  Being  be  the  Sun  ? 
**  d  his  fplendour,  this  majefty,  feern  to  be  worthy 
**  of  him.” 

Inca,”  alked  Pizarro,  if  I  fhould  fee  a  tra- 
^  veller  go  and  return,  every  year,  from  one  ex- 
trernity  of  your  empire  to  the  other,  without  e- 
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ver  relaxing  his  fpeed,  or  refting  a  moment  on’ 
his  journey,  or  deviating  a  ftep  from  his  road, 
“  fiiould  I  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  King  of  the 
country  or  only  one  of  his  meflengers  ?  The 
“  God  of  the  univerfe  is  neither  limited  by  any 
“  portion  of  time,  nor  circumfcribed.  within  ,any 
“  extent  of  fpace.  He  whom  a  tranfient  cloud’ 
‘‘  obfcures,  and  who  can  enlighten  but  one  half 
of  the  globe,  without  leaving  the  other  in  dark- 
“  nefs,  is  not  the  God  of  the  univerfe.  I  have 
been  told,  that  your  people  formerly  worihipped. 
the  fea,  rivers,  and  mountains.  'I’hefe,  like  the 
‘‘  Sun,  hold  their  place  in  the  fyllem  of  nature, 
but  are  all  fubordinate,  and  obedient  to  fuperior 
“  controul.  Let  us  worCoip  him  who  governs 
the  whole  ;  and  that  you  may  form  an  idea, 
though  infinitely  inadequate,  oi  his  perfedlionS) 
“  hear  what  our  fiages  have  lately  dificlofed. 
“  Thefie  men,  occupied  in  obferving  the  appear- 
“  ances  of  the  Heavens,  are  all  perfuaded  that 
**  the  world  we  inhabit  is  not  the  only  habitable 
world  •,  but  that  there  are  tlioufands  in  the 
regions  of  fpace  ;  and  that  each  of  the  ftars 
is  a  Sun,  wdrich,  though  at  an  immeafurable 
“  difiance  from  us,  was  formed  to  eniightea 
other  worlds.  Let  your  imagination  foar  into 
this  immenfity,  and  contemplate  thefe  Suns 
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and  worlds  all  fubjea  to  the  fame  laws.  "  He, 

“  who  fuperintends  them  all  and  whom  they  all 
obey,  is  the  God  I  adore.  Jtidge  how  far  this 
God  is  fuperior  to  yours.” 

“  You  confound  me,  while  you  inftru£t  me, 
faid  the  Inca,  “  1  begin  to  believe  that  our  aii- 
“  ccftors  were  miftaken.  Tell  me  only  if  your 
God  be  juft  and  good,  and  whether  his  daw 
“  requires  men  to  be  like  him  ?” — He,  an- 
fwered  Pizarro,  is  juftice  and  goodiiefs  itfelf ; 

‘d  and  the  only  duty  of  man  is  to  refemble  him. 

_ I  afic  no  more,”  replied  the  Inca.  “  Come 

and  inftrudl  us,  illuminate  us  with  your  lealon, 
“  enrich  us  w^ith  your  wifdom  *,  and  be  allured 
of  finding  us  docile  and  gratelul. 

Thus  every  thing  went  fmoothly  on,  till  the 
hypocritical  and  furious  Valveide  requiied  to 
fpeak  in  bis  turn.  “  Yes,  Prince,”  faid  he  to 
the  Inca,  ‘‘  what  you  have  heard  is  true,  but 
truth  that  is  obvious  to  the  underftanding.  It 
“  is  now  ineceflary  for  you  to  fufpend  the  opera- 
“  tions  of.your  reafon,  or  fubjedt  it  to  the  yoke 
of  the  faith.  Hear  what  the  faith  teaches.” 
He  then  imprudently  *  plunging  into  the  pro- 

*  hvpruder.tly.]  “  Suppofing,  perhaps,”  fays  Benzom,  “  that 
“  the  King  was  inftantaneoufly  become  an  adept  'in  theology.” 

'  Fenfaudo  force  che  il  re  fojje  un  quakhe  gran  theologo  divennto. 
Clltft.  du  Nouv.  Monde^  llv.  Z-J 
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found  darknefs  of  our  awful  myfteries,  in  the 
number  of  which  he  comprized  the  authority 
of  a  man  ordained  by  God  himfelf  to  command  , 
Ivings,  to  exercife  domination  over  natioiiSj  to  5 
diipofe  of  crowns,  and  all  the  polTeirions  of  fove- 
reigns  and  fubjedfs,  and  to  exterminate  thofe  who 
difclaim  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

The  Peruvian  monarch, aftoniihed  at  a  do£frinc 
fo  ftrange,  mildly  inquired  of  the  propounder, 
from  whence  he  had  coIle£led  thefe  pofitions. 

From  this  book.’*  replied  Valverde,  in  an  - 
arrogant  tone,  “  from  this  facred  book,  didated 
“  by  the  Holy  Gbod  himfelf.”  The  Inca,  with* 
nut  emotion,  receiving  the  book,  and  looking 
upon  it,  faid  :  “  Every  thing  that  Pizarro  hath 
told  me,  I  can  conceive,  and,  without  difficulty, 

“  believe.  But  w'hat  I  hear  from  you  appears  to 
be  unintelligible  ;  and  this  book  is  filent,  it 
tells  me  nothing.”  Fie  added,  it  is  faid,  fome 
offenfive  expreffions  *  concerning  the  man,  who 
arrogated  to  himfelf  the  riaht  of  commanding 
Kings,  and  difpofing  of  Empires ;  and  either 
through  cotuempt,  or  negligence,  in  returning  the 
book  to  Valverde,  let  it  fall. 

*  Some  offenfive  exprejpons.']  “-That  the  Pope  muil  certainly  i 
be  an  egregious  foog  to  give  away  fo  freely  what  was  not  his 
“  own.”  E  che  U  Pontif^ce  doveva  cjfere  un  qnxlche gran  pa^zo, 
poi  che  dava  cofi  lileramoue  qucllo  d'alUi.  (Benzoui,  Hijh  dit 
JSaiiv.  Monde^  liv.  3. 

This 


This  was  enough.  The  fanatical  monk,  tranf- 
ported  with  rage,  ran  towards  the  Spaniards  and 
began  to  cry  out  for  vengeance  in  the  name  of 
Religion,  which  this  barbarian  had  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot  , 

Inftantly,  a  vigorous  and  deflru6live  fire 
fucceeded,  the  harquebufs  commenced  hoftili- 
ties,  and  gave  the  hgnal  to  commit  the  blacked: 
of  crimes.  The  battalion  opened  ;  and  from  the 
centre  iflued  forth  thunder  and  death.  At  the 
difeharge  of  thefe  brazen  volcanoes,  from  whence 
proceeded  flames  and  a  ftupendous  report,  at  the 
unexpefted  maflacre  and  the  inviflble  flrokes  that 
fell  before  the  throne,  the  King  was  confounded; 
he  beheld  at  his  feet  his  guard,  aftonifhed  and 
trembling,  crowd  together  for  their  general 
fafety,  and  perifli  before  his  eyes,  like  a  fearful 
fiock^  amongft  which  the  deftrudlive  blaze  of 
lightening  had  defeended*  'The  Inca,  having 
forbidden  them  to  commit  any  kind  of  hoflility, 
they  ftriftly  obferved  his  prohibition.  Alonzo, 
enraged,  incited  them  to  follow  him,  and  charge 
in  defpair  this  troop  of  afTaflins.  ‘‘  Avenge 
“  yourfelves,  avenge  me  of  the  traitors  that 
difhonour  my  country.  Defend,  favc  your 
King.”  The  brave  youth,  at  thefe  v/ords, 

*  Which  this  harhanan  had  trampled  under  foot.'}  V ccideto  quejli 
mnl  che  dl  'pre^^lano  la  le^gc  di  jdip.  ( Ibld.J 

felt 
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felt  himfelf  wounded,  and  fell.  The  Inca,  at 
the  fight  of  his  fall,  broTce  forth  in  exclamations 
of  for  row.  ~ 

“  It  is  our  part,”  faid  Orozimbo,  to  exter- 
minate  thefe  monilers.  Follow  me,  my  friends, 
“  and  let  us  filence  their  thunder.”  He  fpake, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Princes  of  his  blood, 
and  his  two  thoufand  Indians,  -  undauntedly 
marched  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon,  which 
.were  pouring  forth  their  fires  againfl:  him.  The 
blood  of  his  wounded  friends  burft  forth  upon 
him ;  fragments  of  their  ilefh  and  fplinters  of 
their  bones  flew  every  where  around  him  ;  his 
fury  blinded  and  tranfported  him.  Telafco, 
who  was  ftill  left,  continued  to  follow  him.  Un¬ 
fortunate  friends  !  as  they  were  rufliing  headlong 
on  the  battery,  a  dreadful  explofion  reduced  them 
to  atoms.  They  difappeared  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke, 
and  thofe  of  this  brave  and  unhappy  troop  that 
efcapcd  the  fire  were  mowed  down  by  the  Cafti- 
lian  fwords. 

This  terrible  and  inflantaneous  difafter  dif- 
couraged  neither  Palmore  nor  Capana  :  both  ad¬ 
vanced  to  furround  the  enemy.  But,  two  fqua- 
drons  of  Caflilians,  at  the  fame  moment,  im¬ 
pelled  by  unconquerable  fury,  file  off  to  affail 
them.  The  commanders,  unable  to  reftrain  the 
impctuofity  of  their  fcldiers,  give  way  to  their 
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rage.  They  fly  through  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
which  flick  in  their  horfes.  The  animals,  not 
lefs  furious  than  their  riders,  break  into  the  op- 
poling  battalions,  rufh  through  their  lances, 
trample  upon  a  crowd  of  Indians  already  beaten 
down  ;  and  the  fword,  reeking  with  blood,  re¬ 
doubles  the  horrid  carnage. 

Of  -Ataliba  s  guaid  flx  thoufand  were  already 
maflacred,  and  the  fame  fate  awaits  the  refl. 
Thofe  who  fupport  the  throne  have  fcarce  time  to 
fucceed  one  another;  all  are  cut  off;  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  fall  on  the  dead,  whofe  places  they  fupplied. 
Pizairo,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  before  his 
foldiers  to  flop  their  ruthlefs  fury,  not  being  able 
to  make  them  obey,  or  even  hear  him,  faw  but 
one  means  ofpreferving  the  life  of  the  Inca.  He 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thefe  murderers,  pre¬ 
ceded  them,  entered  the  camp,  arrived  at  the 
throne,  with  one  hand  diverting  the  fword  that 
was  raifed  againfl  Ataliba,  himfelf  received  the 
flroke,  while  with  the  other  he  feized  the  Prince, 
dragged  him  from  his  feat,  threw  him  at  his 
feet,  and  cried  out  while  he  guarded  him.  Let 
us  take  him  alive  for  the  fake  of  his  treafure.” 


This  fpeech  fufpended  their  rage. 

Pale,  terrified,  diftraded,  the  King  fell,  and 
beheld  himfelf  weltering  in  Indian  gore.  Pie 
clifeovered  the  bodies  of  his  friends  torn,  muti^ 
II.  '  X  lated, 
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bred,  and  hacked,  and  embraced  them  v/ith  fuch 
cries  of  diflrefs'  that  even  the  hearts  of  their  exe¬ 
cutioners  were  moved.  Amongftthe  reft  he  per¬ 
ceived  Alonzo.  “  Dear  and  iil- fated  friend! 

thou  haft  undone  me,’’  cried  he;  “  but  they 
««  deceived  thee  :  it  was  thy  misfortune  to  poflefs 
“  an  Indian  fouL”  At  thefe  words,  obferving  that 
Alonzo  ftill  breathed  :  “  Ah  !  cruel  man,”  faid 
he  to  Pizarro,  “  at  leaft  fave  him  who  delivered 

“  me  to  thee.” 

Pizarro  caufed  both  of  them  to  be  carried 
from  the  field,  and  committed  them  to  the  care 
of  Ferdinand  his  brother,  whilft  himfelf  flew  to 
the  plain,  with  the  hope  of  faving  the  deplo¬ 
rable  remains  of  Palmore’s  legion,  on  which  the 
Caftilians  were  venting  their  barbarous  rage. 
There,  Valverde  in  the  midft  of  flaughter, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  while  his  mouth 
was  foaming  with  rage,  exclaimed  :  “  Frienus, 
Chriftians,  go  on,  go  on.^  The  deftioying 
angel  is  your  guide.  -  Strike  only  with  the 
point,  that  ye  break  not  your  Avoids;  plunge 


•I 


*  There,  Valvercle.']  “  As  to  the  TMonk,  who  began  this 
outrage,  he  ceafed  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  carnage,  to 
“  lead  on  and  ftimuiate  the  foldlers,  adiiiing  them  to  u  e  on  y 
fiords,  and  not  to  employ  themfeives  m  haemg  and 

..  tor  fear  of  brekins  «eir  blade.”  Verde 

,icn  rornlejfero  le  fpede.  (Benzom,  ,kd.) 
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them,  dye  them  in  blood.” - Begone,  exc- 


“  crable  monfter,”  faid  Pizarro,  “  reure,  or  I 
will  make  thee  yield  up  thine  atrocious  foul. 
The  cafFrigbted  monfter  withdrew,  trembling. 

“  Stop,  barbarians  !  flop,”  cried  Pizarro  to  his 
foldiers,  “  or  turn  your  arms  on  me.” 

Either  from  'refpe^  to  their  commander,  or 
elfe,  that  by  fo  furious  an  exertion,  their  flrcngth 
was  exhaufled,  they  obeyed  ;  and  Pizarro  led 
them  back. 

In  this,  day  of  horrors  and  crimes,  humanity 
for  a  moment  prevailed.  Capaiia,  perceiving 
that  all  hope  of  fuccefs  was  gone,  fled  with  an 
handful  of  his  favages.  A  party  ^thatjmrfued 
him,  came  up  and  furrounded  them.  1  he  Ca¬ 
cique,  in  dcfpair,  turned,  fining  his  bow,  and 
with  a  vindihlive  eye  feieoled  the  leader  of  tiie  e- 
nemy’s  troop.  This  was  Gonlaiva  Davila,  i  he 
arrow  hew  j  and  the  youth  fell  moitally  wound¬ 
ed.  They  rufhed  on  the  Cacique,  feized  inm, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  feet  of  Davila  to  rend 
him  in  pieces  in  his  prefence.  Gonial va,  half- 
opening  bis  dying  eyes,  and  difeovering  him  to  be 
the  perfon  who  had  given  him  his  life,  and  reh.o- 
red  him  to  freedom,  when  he  was  wholly  at  his 
mercy,  laid  :  Is  it  you,  generous  Capana,  ex¬ 

tending  towards  him  his  trembling  arms  ?  ‘‘  Is  it 

-^2  “  from 
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from  your  hand  that  I  receive  my  death  ?  you 
once  conferred  a  favour  on  me ;  to  your  cle¬ 
mency  I  was  indebted  for  my  life ;  to  your 
bounty  for  my  liberty.  I  have  made  a  cwiel  ufe 
“  of  them  !  Heaven  is  juft  :  it  hath  chofen  you 
to  deprive  me  of  your  own  gifts.  Caftilians, 
hear  me,  and,  from  my  example,  tremble  at  the 
“  hand  of  God  that  hath  ftricken  me.  To  this 
“  Indian  I  owe  my  all ;  fuft'er  me  to  acquit  my- 
felf.  Let  him  live,  and  let  him  and  his  people 
“  be  free.  Come,  my  brother,  my  benefa£lor, 
“  my  deftroyer,  and  my  friend,  come  that  I  may 
embrace  thee  in  my  death.  I  ought  from  you 
to  have  Jearnt  juftice  and  humanity.’’  Thefe 
words  were  immediately  followed  by  his  laft  figh  ; 
and  Capana,  with  his  favages,  went  to  feek,  be¬ 
yond  the  mountains  of  the  Eaft>  amongft  the 
Moxes,  who  were  ftill  free,  or  amongft  the  bar¬ 
barous  inhabitants  of  the  Andes,  who  fatiated 
their  thirft  with  human  blood,  a  refuge  againft 
the  rage  of  a  people  ftill  more  inhuman. 
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The  Spaniards,  fatigued  with  murder,  and 
burdened  with  the  valuable  fpoils  they  had 
amafied  in  the  Indian  camp,  were  alnioll  all  of 
them  coilecded  within  the  walls  of  Cadamalca. 
Some,  of  thefe  however  the  number  was  fmall, 
retired  in  filence,  aOiamed  and  fliocked,  re¬ 
proaching  themfelves  for  the  blood  they  had  fpilt. 
At  firft,  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  deferting  their 
companions,  they  had  yielded  to  their  example ; 
but  having  fatisfied  the  reqipfitions  of  honour, 
they  abandoned  themfelves  to  renlorfe.  The  refl, 
infolent  and  boaftful,  applauded  themfelves  for 
having  avenged  the  faith  ;  and  by  a  dreadful  in- 
flance  awed  the  nations.  To  thefe  it  was  that 
Valverdc  complained  of  Pizarro,  with  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  feditious  fury. 

‘‘  Caftilians,”  faid  he,  ye  have  avenn-cd 
your  religion,  which  a  barbarian  had  infult- 
“  ed.  Arm  yourfelves  with  conftancy  ;  for  this 
“  heroic  zeal  is  accounted  a  crime.  Pizarro  re- 
gards  you  as  afTaffins  who  have  merited  death  ; 
and,  were  his  power  equal  to  his  will,  he  would 

X  3  ‘‘  iiiflidl 
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“  it  on  you  all.  His  foie  defign  in  feiz=» 

ing  this  King,  who,  by  his  orders,  is  here' 
**  guarded  in  the  palace,  was  to  refcue  him  from' 
you,  and  to  fave  him.  It  was  through  him 
“  that  he  hoped  to  make  himfelf  independent 
“  and  abfolute.  The  traitor  Alonzo,  their 
“  mutual  agent,  carried  on  their  correfpon- 
dence,  and  concerted  this  confpiracy.  Had 
“  ye  heard  the  language  of  Pizarro  to  this  fa- 
“  vage,  ye  would  have  fbuddered.  Charles 
“  was  reprefented  as  fupplicating  Ataliba.  An 
“  alliance,  inftead  of  a  conqued,  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  indead  of  a  tribute,  were  the  ob*- 
-  jecds  of  his  humble  folicitations.  And  as  to 

religion  ! . it  would  have  filled  you  with 

“  horror  to  hear  him.  Pizarro  fpoke  of  it  in 
“  the  language  of  the  impious.  He  avoided  an 
expofition  of  the  faith  ;  he  blufhed  at  our 
myderies  ;  in  the  prefence  of  infidels  he  was 
‘‘  adiamed'  to  fhew  himfelf  a  Chridian.  Full 
of  indignation,  I  fpoke-,  I  raifed  my  voice  5 
I  declared  what  a  Chridian  diould  neither 
“  difguife  nor  conceal,  "ke  beheld  with  what 
an  infult  Ataliba  replied.  And  it  is  this  that 
‘‘  his  friend,  his  ally,  bis  proteaor,  reproaches 
“  you  for  having  puniflied.  As  for  me,  1  am 
“  odious  to  him,  and  1  comfort  myfelf  with  the 
“  thought,  I  faw  the  facred*  manual  oi  our  faith 

“  trodden 
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trodden  under  foot,  and  I  cried  out  for  venge- 
ance ;  fuch  is  my  crime.  It  might  be  neccffary 
to  diflemble  facrilege,  to  applaud  blafphemy, 
and  betray  religion  in  favour  of  impiety  j  I 
have  not  done  it  5  and  I  expe£I  to  fuffer  piti- 
“  lefs  humiliations,  reproaches,  exile,,  perhaps 

martydom  ! . ’’  Scarcely  had  he  ended, 

when  a  hundred  voices  at  once  exclaimed,  “  H-e 
“  {ball  be  protedled,  defended,  and  revered  as  the 
avenger  of  the  faith.’’ 

This  commotion  in  their  minds  againft  Pizarro 
was  greatly  increafcd  by  his  arrival.  As  he  pafled 
thro’  his  foldiers,  he  perceived  in  them  no  fymp- 
toms  either  of  fear  or  of  lliame  ;  they  viewed  him 
with  a  fixed  eye,  prepared  to  revolt,  flrouid  an 
angry  expreflion  or  inveftive  efcape  him.  Further 
on,  Valverde,  in  the  midlt  of  {editions  fanatics, 
appeared  dill  more  daring  ;  and  received  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  his  menacing  looks. 
Pizarro  went  through  the  crowd,  preferving  a 
gloomy  filence.  He  inquired  for  Ataliba,  and. 
.was  conduced  to  the  prifon  ;  there  he  beheld 
this  unhappy  prince  furrounded  by  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  Caftilians,  who,  with  eyes  fixt  on  the 
ground,  refembled  condemned  criminals  more 
than  conquerors. 

Ataliba,  in  his  diftrefs,  preferved  too  much 
firmnefs  and  dignity  to  utter  a  complaint.  But 

when 
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when  he  beheld  Plzarro  enter,  he  ftartcd,  turned 
'off  his  eyes  Avith  horror,  repulfed  him,  and 
rejected  his  embraces.  “  You  fuppofe  me  trea- 
“  cherous  and  perjured,’’  faid  Pizarro  ;  but 
behold  this  hand,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
“  which  v/arded  ofF  from  you  a  mortal  blow. 
“  Is  this  the  hand  of  an  enemy  ?  I  drew  you 
from  the  throne,  where  twenty  fwords  were 
aiming  to  pierce  your  heart ;  I  have  imprifon- 
“  cd  you  to  protedf  you  from  the  fury  of  thole 
whom  I  was  unable  to  difarm,  or  reftrain. 
Aik  thefe  warriors,  if,  during  this  horrible 
“  maflacre,  I  did  exert  my  utmolt  efforts  to 
fupprefs  it.  What  could  you  delire  from  me  ? 
‘‘  What  more  could  one  man  do  ?  My  foldiers 
have  already  difobeyed  my  commands,  and  I 
have  every  reafon  to  apprehend  they  will  fooii 
“  refill:  my  authority.  But,  of  this,  unhappy 
“  Prince,  be  alTured,  I  will  protedl  your  life  at 
“  the  hazard  of  my  own.” 

The  Inca  at  thefe  words,  regarded  him  with 
eyes  in  which  refentment  had  yielded  to  tender- 
nefs,  and  fulfered  fome  tears  to  efcape  him.  ‘‘  I 
loved  you,”  faid  he,  “  as  foon  as  I  faw  you, 
“  and  my  foul,  captivated  by  yours,  had  re- 
linquifhed  to  you  both  my  thoughts  and  my 
“  will.  With  what  view  then  could  you  betray 
me  ?  With  what  pleafure  could  you  behold  the 

“  daughter 
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daughter  of  an  inoiTenfive  people,  who  had  re- 
ceived  you  as  a  God  ?  No,  it  could  not  be 
“  your  orders.  You  weep  !  Come  and  embrace 
“  me.  Your  pity  confoles  the  heart  of  a  wrench 
“  who  dill  loves  you.  But,  tell  me,  is  all  loft  ? 
“  Is  my  army  entirely  deftroyed  “  I  have 
“  laved  alB  ot  them  I  could  ?” — anfwered  the 
Hero.  “  If  it  be  poflible,^’  eplied  the  Inca, 
‘‘  refcue  me  from  the  hands  of  thefe  traitors ; 
their  ftiouts  of  joy  diftract  me  j  their  approach 
excites  my  horror.  Spare  me  the  dreadful 
puniftiraent  of  hearing  and  feeing  them.  Sa- 
“  tiated  with  blood,  they  third  for  gold  ;  I  wifh 
‘‘  to  gratify  them.  I  engage,  for  my  ranfom,  to 
fill  the  room  *  in  which  we  at  prefent  are,  as 
high  as  my  arm  can  reach.  Let  them  carry 
“  with  them  thefe  pernicious  treafures,  and  leave 
us  to  live  in  peace.” 

“  Your  caufe,”  faid  Pizarro,  “  is  mine ; 
and  I  will  do  every  thing  for  you  that  can 
“  be  expedled  from  the  zeal  of  a  friend.  Let ' 
us  allow  fome  time  for  their  fury  to  fubfide, 
“  and  both  arm  ourfelves,  you  with  conftancy, 
“  and  I  with  reiblution.  I  leave  you,  and  am 

*  “  The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length  and  fixteen  in  breadth.”  Dr  Robertfon’s 
liift.  of  America,  Vol,  II.  p.  177. 

going 


“  going  to  take  care  of  Alonzo,  whofe  fituatlon  v 
afflids  and  alarms  me.’’  ,  - 

Pizarro,  as  he  left  the  prifon  of  Ataliba,  felt 
his  heart  torn  with  grief;  but  a  fight,  ftill  more  , 
diftrefsful,  awaited  him  in  the  place  where  Alon-  - 
zo  Was  dying. 

Before  the  young  man  had  recovered  from  the 
\  •  oppreffive  faintnefs  into  which  he  had  funk,  they 
had  drefied  his  wound.  But  being  re-animated 
by  its  anguifh,  he  looked  around  him  and  be* 
held  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  Caftilians,  flili  reck¬ 
ing  from  the  carnage.  He  fliuddered  with  hor¬ 
ror  ;  and  colledling  his  remaining  flrength, 
faid  to  them  :  Barbarians  !  how  durfl  ye  ap- 

“  proach  and  recal  me  to  life  ?  Ye  have  ren- 
**  dered  it  odious  to  me.  It  is  time  for  you  to  ex- 
prefs  your  compaffion  and  offer  your  affiftance, 
after  having  committed,  on  the  faith  of  peace, 
“  twenty  thoufand  murders  !  Thefe  are  Chri- 
“  ftian  heroes,  dyed  in  blood,  and  panting  with 
“  rage.  O  fanatical  monfters  !  Heaven,  juft 
‘‘  Heaven  wdli  not  leave  fuch  an  execrable  crime 
“  unrevenged.  It  is  not  to  remorfe,  but  to  tne 
“  impetucfity  of  your  own  pafhons  that  I,  with  my 
dying  breath,  devote  yon.  I  know  your  hearts, 
and  already  forefee  pride  and  avarice  kindling 
“  amongft  you  the  flames  of  infernal  hatred. 
“  Armed  againft  each  other,  ye  will,  like  beads 

“  of 


of  prey,  devour  one  another.  Ye  will  rend 
“  afunder  thefe  greedy  entrails,  and  thefe  hearts 
“  lufting  for  blood,  which  neither  the  tears  of  in- 
«  nocence,  nor  the  cries  of  humanity  could  ever 
**  move.  IvCtire,  infamous  lobbcrs,  bafe  murder* 

“  ers,  and  let  me  die.”  On  faying  thefe  words» 
and  ftripping  off  the  bandage,  he  tore  open  his 
wountl  with  his  hands. 

Pizarro  found  him  lying  in  his  blood  j  and  the 
ingraged  Caftilians  retired  at  his  approach.  Alon¬ 
zo  itretched  forth  to  him  his  hands,  and  lilting  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  implore  forgivenefs 
for  his  violence,  breathed  his  laft. 

At  the  fame  inftant,  Gonzalb  Pizarro  came  to 
fpeak  to  the  General  in  private,  “  What  do  yoxi 
here,”  faid  he,  «  they  have  formed  a  confe- 
“  deracy,  are  ready  to  revolt,  and  appoint  a  leader 
“  in  your  flead.  i^ppear,  fiudrate  this  confpi- 
racy,  calm  their  minds,  reduce  them  to  order, 

‘‘  or  we  are  all  undone.  ^ 

^ Pizarro,  in  this  perilous  fituation,  perceived 
the  two  rocks  of  violence  and  lenity  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  foi  him  to  avoid.  He  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace,  ami  there  having  affem- 
bled  his  foUliers,  with  a  countenance 
of  dignity  and  forrow,  addreffed  them  ;  Ca  i. 
lians,  ve  have  butchered  an  innocent  and 

«  peaceable  people,  who  confided  in  you,  ree  y 
^  imparted 
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imparted  to  you  their  property,  rcfpe<fled  you 
as  their  guefts,  and  who,  renouncing  their  own 
“  religion,  were  defirous  of  embracing  the  wor- 
fhip  and  laws  of  Chriftianity  as  foon  as  they 
could  be  taught  them.  Their  King  forbade 
every  kind  of  hoftility  towards  us  :  And  fo 
far  were  they  from  violating  his  command, 
that  they  beheld  a  general  maflacre  begun  be¬ 
fore  they  had  fpilt  a  drop  of  your  blood,  or 
“  even  drawn  an  arrow.  They  lie  lifelefs  on 
«  the  duft  before  the  face  of  Heaven,  that  Hea- 
“  ven  who  will  be  your  judge  and  theirs.  The 
deftrudlion  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  had  they 
been  criminals,  would  have  been  a  dreadful 
5)e<£i;acle,  how  much  more  (hocking  then  mufl; 
“  it  be,  when  the  twenty  thoufand  fufTerers  are 
“  innocent  ?  Their  King  requires  from  you  the 
“  rights  of  burial.  Grant  them  this  mark  of  hu- 
‘‘  manity,  which  is  always  allowed  to  the  moft 
“  implacable  enemies.” 

Inftead  of  the  complaints,  reproaches,  and 
threats,  which  they  expeded  from  a  comman¬ 
der,  whom  their  condud  had  fo  juftly  exaf- 
perated,  this  moderate  expoftulation  made  a 
deep  impreffion.  The  foldiers  replied  that 
they  would  not  refufe  to  bury  the  dead,  if 
the  reft  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages  would  come  to  aflift  them.  They  will 

“  aid 
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‘‘  ■aid  you,”  faid  Pizarro :  ««  to-morrow,  .  on 
tuefe  bloody  plains,  they  will  meet-  you  at 
**  day-break.  Go  now  to  repofe  :  Ye  iiiufl  be 
“  fatigued  with  your  murders.” 

Every  one,  from  this  moment,  flruck  at  the 
melancholy  pidlure,  felt  his  blood  thrill  with 
horror.  Nature  infenfibly  ivfumed  its  influence 
over  them,  and  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  v/cre 
wounded  by  remorfe. 

In  the  villages  the  aged,  women,  and  children 
only  remained.  Pizarro  fent  orders  for  them  to 
come,  at  the  dawn,  and  help  to  inter  the  dead. 
Thefe  unhappy  people  all  obeyed.  As  foon  as  the 
morning  afforded  light  fufficient,  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  labour,  the  Caflilians  be¬ 
held  thefe  women,  children,  and  old  men  refort 
to  their  melancholy  duty.  Their  deep  and  blent 
grief,  their  palenefs  and  dejeeffion,  excited  com¬ 
panion  in  the  mod  unfeeling  hearts.  But,  when 
their  eyes  met,  amongfl  the  heaps  of  (lain,  thofe 
who  v/here  dear  to  them,  when  they  threw  them- 
felves  with  piercing  cries  on  their'  corfes,  cold 
and  bloody,  preffed  them  in  their  arms,  bathed 
them  v/ith  their  tears,  clung  with  their  fobbing 
lips,  one  while  to  the  livid  mouths,  and  ancther 
to  the  gaping  wounds  of  a  huffiand,  a  father,  or 
a  fon  :  the  murderers  could  not  fupport  the  fight 
without  uttering  expreffions  of  forrovv  and  re- 
VoL,  II.  Y  pencance. 
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pentancc.  The  afTaffm  of  the  father  embraced  the 
children  •,  the  hands  that  had  been  dipt  in  the 
blood  of  the  fon  and  the  hufband  drew  back  the 
wife  and  the  mother,  from  the  pit  in  which  they 
attempted  to  bury  themfelves  with  the  objedls  of 
their  regard.  In  this. manner,  were  varied  during  ^ 
this  lamentable  day,  the  torments  of  remorfe. 

On  their  return  to  Caffamalca,  the  Caftilians, 
with  dejeded  foreheads,  eyes  fixt  on  the  ground, 
and  heavy  hearts,  appeared  before  IPizarro.  Is 
“  it  bnifhed,”  alked  he,  “  and  doth  this  unhappy 
“  earth  conceal  in  its  bofom  all  the  traces  of  our 
“  exceffes  ?”— Yes,  it  is  finiflried.”— Have  ye,’' 
faid  the  general,  “  infatuated  and  cruel  men,  have 
ye  then  feen  this  carnage  at  which  nature  trem- 

bles  ?  Yourfelves  were  the  perpetrators . 

««  But  no,”  cried  he,  “  this  abominable  crime,  the 
blacked  and  mod  atrocious  that  the  rage  of  hell 
“  hath  ever  infpired,  I  impute  not  to  you  ;  behold 
the  execrable  author.  It  is  he,  it  is  this  rave- 
“  nous  tyger,  this  ferocious  hypocrite,  it  is  Val- 
verde,  who,  by  your  hands,  hath  fpilt  fo  much 
blood.  Know  that,  at  the  moment,  when  he 
“  cried  out  to  you  for  vengeance  on  an  infulted 
«  God,  this  people  and  their  King  were  ado- 
“  ring  him  with  us,  and  hearing  with  delight 

the  wonders  of  his  power.  I  fwear  it  to  you, 

and 
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and  I  call  the  warriors  who  accompanied  me 
“  to  confirm  the  truth.  They  heard  the  homage 
“  of  the  virtuous  Prince,  whom  this  villain  hath 
flandered.  Charge  the  crimes  then  on  him  of 
which  his  impofture  hath  been  the  only  caufe ; 
“  and  as  an  impure  vidim,  let  him  fiy  far  from 
“  us  to  fome  defart  ifland,  to  expiate,  if  pofTible, 
“  the  guilt  of  twenty  thoufand  afiaffinations  with 
which  the  traitor  hath  fullied  your  hands.  Let 
‘‘  vultures  and  vipers  prey  on  his  unnatural  heart, 
‘‘  as  on  their  proper  food.” 

Valverde  then  came  forward  to  defend  himfelf. 

Wretch  !”  faid  Pizarro  to  him,  at  the  finne 
time  feizing  him  with  violence  and  dragging  him 
to  his  feet,  ‘‘  come,  fpeak  and  fay  if  thou  didfi: 
“  exped  that  a  King,  who  had  never  feen  thee, 
“  ihould  underftand  what  thou  thyfelf  canft  not 
*•  comprehend,  and  on  thy  word  implicitly  be- 
lieve  dodrines  repugnant  to  reafon.  Thy 
book  was  facred  to  thee  ;  but  how  could  it  be 
“  fo  to  him,  who  knew  not  what  it  was,  whence 
“  it  came,  nor  what  it  contained  ?  It  fell  from 
“  his  hand  :  and  for  this  offence,  alas  !  which, 
“  perhaps,  was  not  intended,  thou  caufefi:  a 
“  whole  people  to  be  llaughtered  !  and  I  heard 
thee,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  carnage,  crying  out, 
“  Let  no  one  efcape !  Go,  monfter,  I  leave 
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thee,  for  tby  piinifliment,  an  hateful  life ;  but 
“  go  drag  it  out  far  from  us,  an  obje6l;  of  horror 
“  to  heaven,  to  earth,  and  to  thyfelf,  if  there  re- 
main  in  thee  a  heart  that  .is  capable  of  re- 
“  morfe.”  On  pronouncing  thefe  words,  in  the 
tone  of  an  inexorable  judge,  the  bol deft  friends 
of  Valverde  were  afraid  to  undertake  his  defence. 
He  was  feized,  pale  and  trembling ;  and  orders' 
were  immediately  given  to  rid  themfelves  of  him 
-  for  ever. 

At  length,”  refumed  the  general,  “  wc 
“  are  come  again  to  ourfelves ;  and  reafon,  hu- 
nvanity,.  and  glory,  will  prefide  in  our  coun- 
“-fels.  'i'he  King  demands  to  pay  his  ranfom  ; 

and  ye  will  be  aPcOnifhed  at  the  pile  of  gold  that 
“  he  offers  to  accumulate  in  his  prifon.  Cafti- 
“  lians,  I  have  proraifed  to  grant  it :  Your  fhips- 
“  will  return  freighted  with  immenfe  treafures. 
Eut,  in  the  name  of  that-God  who  is  our  judge, 
and  of  the  King  whom  we  ferve,  exercife  no 
“  more  cruelties:  Let  us  forbear  them,  at  leafr, 
to  a  conquered  people.” 

From  that  time  the  promifes  of  Ataliba  occu¬ 
pied  their  thoughts.  This  King,  preferving  in 
fetters  that  equanimity^  which  conllitutes  the 
mean  between  pride  and  dejeftion,  governed  his 
people,  though,  confined  to  a  prifon ;  and  his 
people  obeyed  him  not  lefs  willingly  than  when 

he 
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he  fat  on  a  throne.  From  all  quarters  they  were 
'  feen  reforting  to  Caffamalca,  fome  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  gold  they  had  (Iript  from  the 
palaces  and  temples  ;  others  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  grains  of  this  metal  they  had  amaffed,' and 
in  which  their  wives  and  their  children  adorned 
themfelves  on  their  feftival  folemnities.  They 
left  their  fandals  at  the  threfliold  of  the  palace 
where  their  King  was  confined,  they  kifled  the 
dull  at  the  door  of  his  prifon  ;  and,  in  depofiting 
their  burden,  they  fell  at  his  feet  and  waited  them 
with  tears.  It  feemed  as  tho’  his  calamity  had 
rendered  him  more  facred. 

A  line  was  traced  on  the  walls  at  the  height  to 
which  the  gold  tvas  agreed  to  be  railed.  Afte’r  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  quantities  brought  in,  they  were 
found  not  to  reach  the  mark.  The  King  per¬ 
ceived  the  murmurs  "that  efcaped  before  him 
from  their  impatient  avarice.  He  repreiented  to 
them  tbeimpoflibility  of  being  more  expeditious  ; 
that  the  difiance  of  Cufeo  *  was  the  inevitable 
caufe  of  the  delay  at  which  they  complained; 
but  that  this  city  alone  had  fuffici'ent  to  realize 
his  promife.  Two  CaftilianS  f  were  fent  thither 
to  inquire  if  he  had  deceived  them  ;  and  it  was 

*  Two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

•f  Soto  and  l^eter  de  Yarco. 
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in  this  interval  that  a  fatal  revolution  filled  up' 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Indians  and  the  crimes  o£ 
the  CaRiliaiis. 


C  H  A  P.  LI. 

A  LMAGROj.  with  a  reinforcement,  came 
from  Panama  to  the  alTiflance  of  Pizarro.. 
He  heard  immediately  on  his  landing  the'dif- 
'  after  of  the  Indians.  And  as  part  of  an  hungry; 
pack  that  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chace, 
avhen  the  hern  informs  them  that  the  ftag  is  at 
bay,  forget  their  fatigue  and  redouble  their  fpeed,^ 
panting  with  eagernefs  and  joy  ;  fo  Almagro 
and  his  companions  haftened  towards  Caflamalca. 
for  their  fliare  of  the  prey.  On  their  way,  they 
met  tlie  fanatical  hypocrite  Valverde,  whom  a; 
ftrong  guard- was  condubling  to  the  port  of  Ri- 
mac.  The  firuation  to  which  he  was  reduced 
excited  the  compaftion  of  A^lmagro,  who  inquir¬ 
ed  what  crime  could  have  caufed  his  dilgrace  I 
“  ddie  zeal  that  makes  martyrs,”  anfvvcred  this 
perfidious  villain,  wdth  a  fimple  and  tranquil 
rdr  that  intimated  a  peaceful  heart.  He  added,, 
that  if  Almagro  was  difpoied  to  hear  him,  he. 

At  Pacito  Viejo.  The  old  port. 
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would  acquiefce  in  his  decifion,  being  very  certain 
that  to  him  he  iliouM  appear  not  only  innocent, 
but  to  have  a£led  even  laudably. 

Impatient  to  gain  information  that  might  be 
fubfervient  to  his  diiterefl:,  Almagro  requeiied, 
and  eafily  obtained  permifbon  to  converfe  with- 
the  prifoner  in  private  ;  and  whilft  the  guard, 
with  the  newly  arrived  foldiers,  were  rejoicing 
at  their  meeting  in  a  country,  the  conqueft  of. 
which  would  enrich  them  for  ever,  Valverde,. 
fitting  by  Almagro  in  the  fliade  of  an  old  cyprefs,. 
communicated  to  him  in  theie  words  that  infernaL 
venom  of  which  he  was  lull. 

Faithful  and  generous  friend  of  the  moft 
ambitious  of  men,  his  fuccels,  his  glory,  his 
“  elevation,  the  authority  that  he  exerciies,  and 
the  favour  he  enjoys  are  all  owing  to  you  ; 
your  fortune  hath  been  exhaulled  to  equip 
'  his  fleet ;  your  courage  hath  fupported,  and 
raifed  up  his,  which  had  been  deje^fed  by  ob- 
ftacles  and  misfortunes.  We  have  feen  you, 
^  thro’  lernpefls  and  rocks,  pafs  and  repafs 
with  unrernitted  perfeve ranee  from  the  port  of 
‘‘  Panama  to  thefe  dangerous  fiiores,  where, 
‘^  without  yon,  he  muif  have  periflied  ;  and  by 
‘‘  unexpected  fupplies.we  all  have  been  reftored 
‘‘  to  life  and  to  hope.  Without  you  he  never 
would  have  acquired  ihme  but  by  a  hiind  impro^ 

“  vidence^. 
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‘‘  vidence,  or  rather  he  would  have  ftlll  conti- 
“  nued  in  his  original  obfcurity.  T['ou  will 
“  Toon  difcover  with  what  gratitude  he  will  re- 
pay  fo  many  obligations.  He  hath  been  in  the 
“  court  of  Spain  ;  he  hath  obtained  from  the 
“  Emperor  the  mod  diflinguifhed  favours,  and 
illuftrious  titles  ;  but  for  whom  ?  for  himfelf 
'‘alone.  Have  you  feen  his  commilhon?  are 
you  named  in  it  ?'  Has  he  thought  even  of 
“  foliciting  that  his  friend,  his  aflbciate,  the 
“  maker  of  his  fortune,  fhouid  even  command 
“  under  him  ?  It  is  not  forgetfulnefs  *,  no.  Pi- 
“  zarro  ftill  remembers,  and  fears  you,  tie 
would  aflume  to  himfelf  a  regal  power ;  but  a 
“  lieutenant  like  you  would  have  redrained  his 
“  ambition,  and  perhaps  obfcured  his  glory. 
“  Learn  this,  which  he  is  greatly  anxious  to 
“  conceal  from  every  obferver,  but  which  I 
"  have  been  able  to  difcover.  The  extent  ’of 

“  his  power  in  thefe  regions  is  not  without  its 
“  limits ;  and  his  patent  grants  him  but  one 
half  of  this  empire,  which  the  equator 
“  divides.  The  imperial  city,  the  fplendid 
“  Cufeo  is  beyond  his  limits  *,  and  the  fird  who 
“  will  dare  to  difpate  the  conqued  with  him, 
“will  have  a  right  equal  to  his.  This,  Pizarro 
hath  forefeen  j  and  on  the  empty  pretext  of  a 
ranfom  from  a  King,  his  ally,  whom  he  pre- 

“  tends 
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tends  tD  retain  in  prifon  within  the  walls  of 
“  CalTamaIca,  he  is  drawing  from  Cufco  all  the 
“  trcxifures  it  contains.  Go,  Almagro,  halten  to 
“  him  ;  but  be  extremely  cautious  how  you  men- 
“  tion  to  him  either  your  favours  or  his  promifes  ; 

be  cautious  how  you  pretend  to  a  fhare  of  the 
“  gold  accumulating  for  him  :  it  is  the  ranfom  of 
“  an  Indian,  who  was  taken  without  you  :  you 
“  have  no  right  to  a  fliare,  and  Fizarro  hath  faid 
“  fo.” 

At  this  harangue  the  heart  of  Almagro  was 
inflamed  with  envy  and  pride.  But  he  Hill  af- 
fedled  to  doubt  that  his  friend  could  be  ungrate¬ 
ful.  Think  you  that  he  cannot  be  a  traittr 
“  to  his  friend  and  benefaftor,’'  replied  the 
wretch  ?  “  He  hath  bafely  betrayed  his  King  and 
“  his  God.”  He  then  repeated  all  the  calumnies 
with  which  he  had  afperfed  the  Caftilian  hero. 
“  And  would  you  know,”  adds  he,  “  the  King, 
who  is  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  Pizarro? ,  Fie 
“  is  a  perfidious  ufurper,  who  hath  relentlcfsly  de- 
“  flroyed  the  whole  race  of  the  Incas,  embrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Cufco, 
“  driven  his  brother  from  the  throne,  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  keeps  him  confined  in  a  icanty 
“  prifon.  This  we  have  learnt  from  the  Indians 
of  the  valley,  who,  under  the  yoke  of  Ataliba, 

“  lament 
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lament  the  fate  of  their  King. — And  where 
is  the  prifon  of  this  King  ?”  afked  the  ambitious 
Almagro — It  is,”  replied  Valverde,  “  in  the 
fort  of  Cannara,  a  city  fituated  in  the  way  from 
“  Qinto  to  Cafiamalca.” — Go,”  faid  Almagro, 

I  have  learnt  enough  :  proceed  to  the  port  of 
Rimac.  You  fhall  not  leave  it  without  receR 
vingYcme  proofs  of  gratitude  from  a  man,  who 
“  hates  the  ungrateful,  and  will  never  be  of  their 
“  number.” 

Almagro,  who  from  this  moment,  became  the 
moft  implacable  enemy  of  Pizarro,  faw  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Inca  of  Cufeo  was  the  furc  and 
ready  means  of  forming  to  himfelf  a  powerful 
party,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  bearing  from  his 
rival  by  much  the  faireft  part  of  his  conquefi:.  He 
proceeded  towards  Cannara,  where  the  news  of 
the  inaflacre  had  fpread  univeifal  terror.  At  his 
approach  the  inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmoft'confter- 
nation.  He  attacked  the  fort,  and  threatened  to 
ravage  it,  and  immediately  exterminate  all  without 
mercy,  if  they  refufed  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  In¬ 
ca,  King  of  Cufeo,  whom  he  had  taken,  he  laid, 
under  his  protection. 

Though  reduced  todefpair,  the  intrepid  Coram- 
he  refolutelv' replied,  that  Ataliba  was  flili  living, 
and  he  would  obey  no  one  but  him. 

The  • 
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The  artillery  was  difcharged,  and  the  gates  of 
the  citadel  began  to  give  way.  At  the  noife,  and 
the  terror  which  prevailed  within  the  walls,  the 
haughty  Huafcar  exclaimed  in  a  tranfport  of  joy 
and  of  rage,  “  Lo,  thefe  are  my  avengers  !  May 
“  he  die  at  the  price  of  my  crown  !  May  the  per- 
“  fidious  and  bloody  Ataliba  perifh  !”  Corambe 
heard  him,  and  rendered  furious  by  the  excefs  of 
misfortune  5  “  You  who  prefer,’'  laid  he,  “  the 
“  oppreffion  of  thefe  ravagers  to  the  filendflilp  of 
“  your  brother,  and  the  ruin  of  your  country  to 
“  the  peace  that  might  have  faved  it,  (hall  never 
enjoy  your  implacable  vengeance.”  Having 
faid  this,  he  ftruck  him  with  his  hatchet  a  mortal 
blow. 

He  had  fcarcely  given  the  ftroke,  %vhen,  on 
'  feeing  Huafcar  convulfed  at  his  feet,  and  wallow¬ 
ing  in  dull  and  blood,  he  was  fhocked  at  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  Wild,  diftrafhed,  he 
left  the  room,  ordered  his  Indians  to  follow  him, 
and  threw  himfelf  in  defpair  amongfi;  the  enemy. 
He  was  foon  feverely  wounded  *,  but,  in  feeking 
for  death,  opened  himfelf  a  palTage,  by  which  moft " 
of  his  attendants  efcaped.  Some  of  them  were 
taken  alive. 

Almagro,  impatient  to  carry  off  Huafcar, 
haftened  to  enter  /the  fort ;  he  there  found  the 
King  affaffinated,  weltering  in  his  blood,  ftrug- 
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gling  againft  his  fate,  and,  in  agonies  of  pain 
and  rage,  crying  aloud  for  vengeance.  The  fight 
of  his  death  filled  him  with  vexation  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  loll:  the  hope  of  dividing  the  empire,  he, 
from  that  moment,  determined  to  take  from  his 
rival  the  fupport  of  Ataliba,  who,  tho'  a  prifoner, 
was  flill  a  king,  and  preferved  his  authority  over 
his  people.  He,  on  this,  gave  orders  that  the* 
body  of  the  Inca  of  Cufco  fhould  be  carried  in 
his  train,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Cafla- ' 
malca. 

Pizarro  received  him  with  all  the  ardor  of 
grateful  friendfiiip.  But  this  emotion  of  joy  was 
fucceeded  by  another  of  terror,  when,  in  the 
midili  of  the  Caftilians,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
Ataliba  himfelf,  Almagro  drew  afide  the  veil 
which  covered  the  corpfe  of  Huafcar.  “  Doll 
“  thou  know  him  ?”  faid  he  to  the  King,  in 
the  tone  of  a  menacing  judge.  Ataliba  looked, 
trembled,  recoiled  in  ailright,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  bittereft  grief ;  ‘‘  O  my  bro- 
ther  !’’  faid  he,  “  hath  not  then  the  pitilefs 
“  fword  fpared  thee !  They  mafiacre  Kings !” 
At  thefe  words,  either  from  affedlion,  or  recur¬ 
rence  to  his  own  fituation,  and  a  prefentiment  of 
Ins  fate,  he  was  unable  to  refrain  from  tears ; 
fobs  Bided  his  voice.  Thou  weepeft,”  fnid 
Almagro,  “  after  having  aflafTmated  him  !” — 
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«« 1 1» — <(  Thyfelf,  perfidious  man,  and  by  the 
hand  of  a  traitor,  who,  purfued  by  remorfe, 
“  hath  fallen  beneath  my  ftroke's.  Pizarro,’* 
adds  he,  “  you  have  forgotten  this  King,  whofe 
‘‘  faithful  fubjedls  came  even  to  Tumbes,  to 
implore  your  aid  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
**  enemy,  the  murderer  of  his  family  and  peo- 
.  pie,  from  the  reeefs  of  his  prifon  hath  caufed 
“  him  to  be  aflaffinated.  I  knew  his  danger, 
“  and  flew  to  his  relief,  but,  in  doing  this, 
‘‘  have  haftened  his  fate.  The  barbarous  Ata- 
iiba  hath  been  too  well  obeyed.” 

“  O  heavenly  juftice !”  cried  Atallba,  afto- 
niflied  at  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed, 
“  I !  the  alTaflin  of  a  brother  !  Ah  !  inhuman 
“  men,  the  perpetration  of  crimes  like  this  is 
referved  for  you.  It  is  to  you  that  nothing 
is  facred.  This  only  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete  your  infamy.  Ye  have  bafely  betrayed 
“  me  ;  ye  have  drawn  me  into  a  dreadful  fnare, 
“  ye  have  ’violated  the  rights  of  confidence, 
peace,  hofpitality,  friendfhip,  and  all  that  is 
‘‘  held  facred  by  the  greatell:  barbarians  j  ye 
“  have  flaughtered  my  peopk  ;  ye  have  loaded 
me  with  chains,  ye  have  fet  a  price  on  my 
‘‘  liberty  and  my  life ;  is  not  all  this  enough  ? 

Can  neither  tears,  nor  blood,  nor  gold  ap- 
“  peafe  your  rage  !  To  infli6l  on  me  an  evil 
VoL»  II.  Z  more 
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««  more  cruel  than  death,  ye  impute  to  me  the 
murder  of  a  brother !  Ah,  great  God  !  W’hat 
“  have  I  done  to  offend  thee,  that,  from  the 
height  of  happinefs,  thou  flaouldefl:  overwhelm 
“  me  with  rnifery  ?  What  more  have  ye  to  afk  ? 
Is  it  my  life  that  ye  feek  ?  Take  it.  Embrue 
your  hands  in  my  blood,  I  will  not  refift  you  ; 
but  why  muff  ye  charge  me  with  guilt  ?  I  am 
weak,  in  chains,  defencelefs,  and  forfaken ; 
Heaven  only  is  our  judge,  and  Heaven  de- 
votes  me  to  deftruclion.  Strike.  Ye  have 
neither  witneffes  nor  avengers  to  fear.  Strike. 
Terminate  my  misfortunes  ;  but  fpare  my 
innocence.  Tierce  my  heart,  but  infult  it 

not.” 

Thefe  words,  interrupted  by  tears,  had  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  Caftilians  emotions  of  pity,  when 
Almagro  produced  the  Indians  he  had  taken  to 
atteft  the  crime  Thefe  unhappy  men  trembled, 
and  remained  filent,  not  knowing  whether  they 
ought  to  declare,  or  conceal  what  they  had 
feen;  but,  compelled  by  their  King  himfelf  to 
Jpeak  without  any  difguife,  they  confeffed  that 
their  chief,  the  lieutenant  of  Ataliba,‘and  keeper 
of  Huafear,  finding  himfelf  urged  to  give  up  his 
prifoncr,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  This  was 
enough  ;  and  calumny,  fupported  by  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  plot,  left  fudicient  room  for  an  unfa¬ 
vourable 


vpurable  conftru£l;ion.  Thefe  Indians,  terrified 
by  threats,  let  fall  fome  expieffions  which  were 
coiiftrued  in  the  moft  odiPus  fenfe,  and  the  fuf- 
picion  of  a  correfpondence  between  the  Indians 
at  Cannara  and  their  King  was  converted  into  a 
certain  proof  of  the  blacked  guilt.  Ataliba,  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitUviC,  was  convidled  of  ha¬ 
ving  privately  confpired  againft  even  the  Cadi- 
lians  themfelves  ;  and  a  hundred  voices  at  once 
called  aloud  for  death, 

Pizarro,  who  perceived,  thro’  thefe  clouds,  the 
innocence  of  Ataliba,  had  together  with  his 
friends  the  courage  to  defend  him  ;  but  hatred 
and  envy  awakened  thofe  fufpicions  which  Val- 
verde  had  already  excited  ;  and  under  this  ge- 
nerous'zeal  they  thought  felf-interefl  and  ambi¬ 
tion  appeared. 

At  the  head  of  this  fadlion  tvas  Alphonfo  de 
Requel  me  a  gloomy  and  untradlable  fanatic  ; 
fincerer  than  Valverde,  but  not  Icis  violent,  Al- 
rnagro  more  diffembling,  avoided  to  j'>in  the  par¬ 
ty.  He  lamented  with  Pizarro  the  trouble  he 
had  occalioned,  and  blamed  himfeif  for,  what  he 
called,  his  unfortunate  imprudence.  But  Pizarro 
too  plainly  difeovered,  thro’  the  dilguife,  the  de¬ 
ceit  that  triumphed  in  his  heart. 

*  Treafurer  for  the  Emperor.  • 
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In  the  mean  time,  this  confufion  increafin^,. 

'  proceeded  to  kindle  difturbances.  Atallba  him- 
‘  felf  had  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  the  boldnefs  of 
his  defence  and  the  feverity  of  his  reproaches  a- 
gainfi;  thefe  tyrants.  Deeply  injured,  his  heart  had 
recovered  that  eladicity  which  courage  acquires 
from  exceflive  opprefiion.  He  no  longer  follow¬ 
ed  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  exhorted  him  to 
^  be  patient.  ‘‘  Ah  !  I  have  fulfered  too  much,’^ 
Hid  he  ;  “  and  why  Ibould  I  diflemble  ?  If  gen- 
tlenefs  could  touch  their  favage  hearts,  would 
**  they  not  have  relented  before  ?  Pizarro,  they 
require  my  death  ;  they  wifii  to  deftroy  your 
“friend:  I  plainly' perceive  if.  But  it  is  unbe- 
“  coming  in  virtue,  tho’  llandered,  to  wear  the 
dejedfed  countenance  of  a  fuppliant.’^ 

Too  weak,  in  the  midfl;  of  fomumerous  and 
determined  a  fadlion,  to  awe  them  by  threats^ 
Pizarro  was  obliged  to  offer  violence  to  himfelf; 
and  like  a  pilot  furprifed  by  a  tempeft  amidft  in¬ 
numerable  rocks  in  a  narrow  channel,  one  while 
by  yielding  to  its  force,  and,  at  another,  refifting 
it,  he  narrowly  evaded  a  Ihip-wreck.  The  in¬ 
flexible  and  undaunted  magnanimity  of  Ataliba, 
and  efpecially  the  imprudent  warmth  with  which 
the  young  Ferdinand  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
this  unhappy  Prince,  ferved  but  to  irritate  them 
the  more.  Pizarro  began  with  removing  Fer- 

\  din  and. 
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dinand.  Him  he  appointed  to  go  with  the  In¬ 
ca’s  ranfom  to  Spain.  Notice  was  given  of  a  di- 
vifion  ;  and  it  was  necefTary  to  determine  whether 
fliares  fhould  be  allowed  to  the  attendants  of  Al- 
magro.  Pizarro  propofed  it.  A  murmur  arofe; 
and  at  length  it  w^as  declared  aloud,  that  as  they 
had  not  contributed  to  the  conqudf,  they  ought 
not  to  come  and  ufurp  its  fruits. 

Almagro  faw,  that  if  he  infiiied  on  partaking  of 
the  fpoil,  he  (hould  lofe  his  new  adherents. 
“  Let  us  difemble,”  faid  he  to  his  men ;  “  for 
this  is  a  fnare  laid  for  us.”  He  immediately, 
in  a  general  addrefs,  declared,  that  himfelf  and 
his  adherents  were  come  to  participate  in  their 
toils,  and  nor  in  their  booty  ;  and  that,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  gold  was  found  in  abundance,  it  ought 
not  to  create  divifions  betw^een  men  whom  mu¬ 
tual  efteem,  honour,  and  duty  had  united.  By 
this  perfidious  harrangue,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  fi- 
lence  every  difagreement.  His  feigned  moderation 
acquired  him  by  degrees  a  powerful  party ;  and 
Pizarro  defpairing  of  being  .able  to  weaken  it, 
attempted  to  gain  it  by  largefi'es  *,  but  could  not 
fucceed.  He  caufed  the  gold  and  filver  that  had 

*  To  gain  it  hy  largejfes,']  Zaiate  affirms,  that  Pizarra  gave 
to  each  of  the  Spaniards  who  came  with  Almagro  a  thoufancl 
fejoi  of  gold,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  flerling. 
Benzoni  fays,  five-  hundred  ducats  to  fome,  and  a  thouj'and  to  others. 
Atal  cinpcccnio,  e  a  tal  rnille  ducaii. 
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been  amafled  to  be  weighed  out ;  thefe  he  diftri"- 
buted,  and  his  army  was  iariched.  The  part 
which  he  referved  for  the  Emperor,  was  fent  ta 
the  port  from  whence  Ferdinand  was  to  embark; 
and  being  prefled  to  go  thither,  he  came  to  take- 
leave  of  Ataliba,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief . 

He  had'  conceived  for  the  Inca  that  elevated 
and  tender  attachment  with  which  difinterefted- 
minds  are  infpired  by  virtue  in  diftrefs.  This 
delightful  fupport  Heaven  fometimes  affords  ta 
an  upright  man  under  oppreflfion,  to  enable  him 
the  better  to  fuftain  the  burthen  of  adverfity. 
“  1  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell  :  they  have* 
“  fent  me  to  Spain  :  my  dutffe  pa  rates  me  from- 
you/^  faid  he,  “  but  I  depart  with  the  hope- 
“of  ferving  you,  feeing  you  again,  free,  ac- 
“  quitted,  re-eftabliflied  on  your  throne,  and  ta 
“  embrace  there  an  hero,  whom  I  refpedled' 
“  while  in  chains.’’ — “  Ah  !  generous  friend 
anfwered  Ataliba,  folding  his  chains  about  him, 
and  prelfing  him  in  his  arms,  “  if  you  leave  me, 
“1  am  undone.” — What  then,”  faid  Ferdi- 
“  nand,  “  do  you  forget  my  brothers,  and  our 
“  friends?” — “  They  have  not  your  courage; 
“  and  Pizarro  to  fave  me  will  not  hazard  Ids 
“own  fafety.  See,”  adds  he,  “that  arrogant 
'  “  and  haughty  man,  who  appears  to  have  beea 

*  A  fifth. 
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^fattened  on  blood;”  (this  was  Alpbonfo  de' 
Pvequelme)  “  and  this  ocher,  who  is  watch- 
^  ing  us  with  a  louring  eye  (this  was  Alma- 
gro)  “  they  wait  only  for  your  abfence  to  deflroy' 
“  me.  We  fliali  meet  no  more.  Farewell  for- 
“  ever.” 


C  H  A  P.  L1I>^ 

FTER  this  melancholy  parting,  Ferdi^' 


i  \  nand  repaired  to  Uimac.  He  there  founds 
the  implacable  Valverde,  who  under  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  voluntary  humility,  concealed  his  fhame- 
and  his  refentment.  He  appeared  before  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  ^  An  excefs  of  zeal,”  faid  he,  “  hath- 
“  led  me  aflray  ;  1  ought  to  expiate  all  the  mis- 
“fortunes  I  have  caufed.  The  expofal  of  me, 
“  in  a  defert  ifle,  to  beads  of  prey,  is  a  fentence> 
“  lefs  fevere  than  I- have  deferved.  May  Hea- 
“  veil  give  me  fortitude,  to  expire  without  a 
murmur;  and  I  will  blefs  you.  But  if  this; 
“  fortitude  lhall  be  denied  me,  and  defpair  fhould- 
“  feizo  my  foul,  it  mud  be  lod  for  ever.  Ah  I- 
“  let  me  lave  it  by  penitence.  What  have  ye 
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to  fear  from  me  ?  Profcribed  and  exiled, 

I  flmuld  continue  wicked,  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity  to  injure  you.  The  favour  I  implore 
“  is  to  expiate,  niy  crime  by  the  moft  burthen- 
**  fome  labours  5  to  go  amongfl  the  wildeft  In- 
dians  on  thefe  fliores  and  difFufe  fome  light, 
at  leaft,  fome  feed  of  the  faith.  I  ;^wiili  only 
to  die  a  martyr.^’^  At  thefe  words  perfidious ' 
tears  flowed  from  his  hypocritical  eyes. 

The  young  man,  poflefling  all  the  fimplicity 
and  flexibility  infeparable  from  a  generous  nature,  • 
by  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  compaifion  became 
the  dupe  of  artifice.  He  reftored  to  the  monk  his 
freedom  ;  who,  like  a  tyger,  in  breaking  his  chain, 
trembled  with  fury  and  joy.  • 

The  prodigious  wealth  that  had  been  divided 
was  but  a  frnall  part  of  Ataliba’s  raniom  *.  To 
authenticate  his  promife,  meflengers  had  been  fenf 
for  that  incredible  mats  of  gold  which  the  flou- 
rifhing  city  of  Cufco  had  beheld,  during  eleven 
reigns,  gradually  accumulating  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Kings  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  Alma- 
gro  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  the  idea,  that- 
this  illuftrious  city,  on  which  his  ambitious' 
hopes  were  founded,  would  be  entirely  ruined  5  ■ 
and  even  tho’  the  Inca’s  rmifom  fhould  not  ab- 
forb  all  its  treafures,  yet,  that  the  whole  of  them  • 


*  Only  a  fifth. 
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would  be  at  Pizarro’s  command,  fo  long  as  the 
King  ftiould  live.  It  was  from  this  motive  that 
he  folicited  Ataliba’s  deftrudion,  and  urged  it  on 
with  fo  much  ardour. 

At'fii  ll  feigned  promifes  of  treating  him  with 
indulgence  were  employed,  and  the  hopes  of  ob¬ 
taining  him  a  pardon  held  forth,  to  extort  front 
him  a  confeffion  of  his  guilt.  But  this  unhappy 
Prince  preferved,  even  in  chains,  the  inflexible 
dignity  of  his  race  :  “  They  are  criminals  who 
“  need  a  pardon/’  faid  he  ;  “I  am  innocent.” 
They  magnified  the  clemency  of  the  Prince  in 
whofe  name  he  was  to  be  judged.  “  There  will 
«  be  occafion  for  it/’  faid  he,  “  to  forgive  my 
“  accufers  the  crime  of  my  death ;  but  towards 
“  a  King,  his  equal,  who  never  hath  offended 
“  him,  his  clemency  is  ufelefs.  Let  him  be  juft, 
“  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

This  pride  appeared  fhocking  to  thofe  who 
were  perfuaded  of  his  guilt.  They  contended 
that  he  fliould  be  brought  to  a  trial,  fince  he  had’ 
the  audacity  to  demand  it.  Pizarro,  on  this  oc-, 
eafion,  exerted  the  moft  difinterefted  efforts  to 
fave  him.  He  infifted  that  a  council,  formed  in 
his  camp,  was  not  intended  to  judge  Kings ;  that 
a  lieutenant  of  Ataliba  had  fuppofed  he  fhould' 
ferve  his  mafter  by  taking  off  his  brother,  and' 
therefore  had  done  it  without  either  gaining  his^ 
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cpnfent,  or  informing  him  of  his  purpofe ;  that;^ 

*  in  the  fame  manner,  a  proje£f,  without  the  Inca’s 
knowledge,  had  been  formed  for  his  refcue,  which, 
in  his  eftimation,  was  fo  far  from  being  criminal, 
that  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  juft  and  com¬ 
mendable  ;  that  the  Inca,  full  of  dignity,  can¬ 
dour,  and  refli'itude,  had  given  no  room  for  thofe 
fufpicions  with  which  he  had  been  maligned ; 
but  that  were  he  guilty,  it  belonged  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  appoint  his  judges ;  and  that  he  claim¬ 
ed,  in  his  behalf,  this  important  and  inviolable 
privilege.  He  added  that,  in  his  difpatches,  he 
had  informed  the  Emperor  of  every  thing  that 
had  palTed ;  that  he  had  referred  the  caufe  to 
him ;  that  he  would  wait  to  know  his  pleafure, 
and  that  the  whole  procefs  fnould  be  fufpended  till 
Ferdinand’s  return. 

Requelme  then  began  :  “  You  have  informed 
the  Emperor,”  faid  he;  “and  of  what?  of 
“  your  own  opinion,  no  doubt,  and  the  opinion 
“  of  a  few  of  your  friends,  who,  like  you,  have 
‘5  fuffered  yourfclves  to  be  milled  ?  Is  it  thus 
“  then,  Pizarro,  that  he  is  to  gain  an  infight 
of  fo  important  a  caufe  ?  It  is  my  demand 
that  the  council  hear  and  try  Ataliba,  and  - 
that  the  procefs,  conduced  with  all  the  for- 
“*malities  of  the  law,  be  referred  to  a  fupreme 
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tribunal,  where  the  fate  of  this  ufurper,  whom 
“  vou  call  a  King,  may  be  decided.” 

This  opinion  appeared  wife  and  moderate  to 
the  minds  of  the  majority ;  and  Pizarro,  percei¬ 
ving  that  even  his  own  friends  were  inclined  to¬ 
wards  it,  acquiefced.  But  obferving  that  nature 
had  ftill  fome  influence  over  the  hearts  of  thofe, 
whom  he  wiflied  to  gain,  he  thought  it  neceflary 
to  avail  himfelf  of  it  •,  and  from  this  motive,  tho’ 
under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  prudence  and  fafety, 
he  fent  to  Riobamba  for  the  family  of  the  captive 
King,  to  retain  them  all  in  one  prifon. 

It  was  a  fight  truly  worthy  of  commiferation, 
to  fee  the  arrival  of  his  children  and  wives  to  the 
palace  of  CalTamalca,  each  loaded  with  chains. 
Innocence  in  diftrefs  is  always  an  interefting  ob- 
jedl.  But  when  on  the  brows  of  the  unhappy 
fome  traces  of  glory  remain,  and  when  we  con¬ 
template  in  their  abafement  thofe  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  receive  the  homage  and  veneration 
of  mankind,  their  misfortunes  appear  unjuft  be- 
caufe  they  wound  them  the  more.  Thus,  the 
firft  impreffions  of  pity  at  this  fight  were  fenfibly 
and  deeply  felt  by  the  crowd. 

They  beheld  thefe  illuftrious  prifoners,  for- 
rowful,  dejected,  fighing,  with  down-caft  eyes, 
full  of  tears, vflowly  approaching  on  thefe  defo- 
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lated  fields,  ■which  were  ftill  reeking  with  the 
blood  that  had  been  fpilt.  'i’he  companion  of 
Aciloe,  Cora,  wept  not:  a  deadly  palenefs  was 
fpread  over  her  face ;  and  the  gloomy  and  de¬ 
vouring  fire  which  glimmered  in  her  eyes,  had 
dried  up  the  fource  of  her  tears.  Her  looks, 
fometimes  fixt,  at  others,  wild,  fought  on  thefe 
plains  of  llaughter  the  wandering  fliade  of  her 
hufband.  Where  is  he  ?  in  what  fpot  repofes 
“  my  dear  Alonzo,”  faid  fhe  ?  “  W^here,  in  this 
horrid  carnage,fell  thofe  who  guardedour  king?” 
An  Indian  replied  to  her,  “  This  is  the  place. 
Here  was  the  throne  of  the  Inca  ;  there  fell  all 
his  friends  around  him  ;  there  they  are  buried. 

“  Alonzo  was  at  their  head ;  and  this  fmall  emi- 
“  nence  that  you  fee  is  his  tomb.”  At  thefe 
words,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  the  tender  wife 
of  Alonzo,  fhe,  with  a  fhriek  exprefled  her  an- 
guifh,  threw  herfelf  headlong,  and  fell  on  the 
damp  earth,  as  yet  uncovered  by  turf,  embraced 
it  with  the  fame  ardour  as  though  it  had  been 
the  body  of  her  husband,  refifted  every  effort  to' 
draw  her  from  the  grave  ;  and  when  they  would 
remove  her  by  force,  it  feemed  from  the  groans  ' 
that  file  uttered,  as  tho*  they  were  rending  her 
heart*  firings.  At  length  the  excefs  of  her  grief 
burfiing  afunder  thofe  ties  by  which  nature  had 
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till  then  confined  within  her  the  offspring  of  a 
fatal  paffion,  file  expired  at  the  moment  of  be¬ 
coming  a  mother.  But  this  agony  of  defpair  was 
not  fatal  to  herfelf  alone ;  it  extended  to  the  in¬ 
fant  die  had  brought  into  life.  It  periflied  with¬ 
out  opening  its  eyes  to  the  light,  without  hav¬ 
ing  felt  its  miferable  condition. 

The  conftancy  of  Ataliba  had  hitherto  dif- 
dained  to  footh  his  perfecutors,  but  the  foul 
which  misfortune  had  elevated  and  confirmed, 
and  whofe  tranquil  pride  defpifed  adverfity,  was 
at  once  dejedled,  when  he  beheld  in  the  prifon, 
his  wives  and  his  children  loaded,  like  himfeif, 
with  chains,  throw  themfelves  into  his  arms 
and  crowd  around  his  knees.  He  was  confound¬ 
ed  ;  his  eyes  teemed  with  tears ;  overpowered 
with  grief  he  received  them  into  his  bofom  ;  he 
preffed  them  to  his  heart ;  mingled  his  fighs 
with  their  complaints,  and  forgot  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  were  the  witneffes  of  his  weaknefs;  or  ra¬ 
ther  bluflied  not  to  ihew  himfelf  a  hufband  and  a 
father. 

/ 

Pizarro,  cbferving  the  eyes  of  his  companions 
melt  with  the  fame  emotions  of  compaffion  that 
he  experienced  in  himfelf,  was  pleafed  with  his 
device,  and  the  rather,  as  he  pciceived  the  pride 
of  Atrdiba  abated  ;  but  to  ailow  more  time  for 
liis  courage  to  relax,  he  ordered  that  the  Inca 
fnould  be  leit  alone  with  his  family. 
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During  this  fufpcnfion  of  reflralnt,  nature  free¬ 
ly  yielded  to  every  impulfe  of  grief  and  of  love. 
Bathed  with*  a  profufion  of  tears,  AtaliBa  beheld 
himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his  children,  kiffing  his 
chains,  and  inquiring  what  evil  he  had  done  ? 
what  crime  their  mothers  had  committed  ?  and,  if 
they  were  all  brought  thither  that  they  might  die- 
together?%  This  alFedfionate  hufband  and  good 
father  call:  a  languifhing  look  on  his  defolated  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  his  heart,  opprefTed  with  anguilh,  pity 
and  fear,  could  anfwer  them  only  in  lighs. 


CHAP.  LlII. 


The  fatal  day_  arrived,  and  the  council  wa^ 
aflembled.  It  was  corapofed  of  the  eldeff, 
and  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank  amongft  the  Cafti- 
lian  warriors.  Pizarro  prefided  ;  but  Almagro 
and  Requelme  were  aflelhors.  An  awful  filence 
prevailed.  Ataliba  was  brought  forth  ;  they  in¬ 
terrogated  him,  and  he  replied  with  that  noble 
franknefs  which  accompanies  innocence.  They 

charged  him  with  the  deftru^ion  of  the  family 

of 
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of  the  Incas ;  they  oppofed  to  him  the  witnefTes 
of  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Cufco,  and  im¬ 
puted  to  his  contrivance,  the  plot  formed  for 
his  refcue  from  the  palace  of  CalTamalca.  His 
defence  was  fupported  by  truth.  He  briefly  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  the  caufe  and  calamities  of  the 
civil  war  ;  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to  bend  the 
inflexible  pride  of  his  brother;  and  to  appeafc 
his  refentment,  even  after  he  had  conquered  him. 
“  If  at  any  time  I  could  have  wiilied  for  his 
“  death,”,  faid  he,  “  it  would  have  been  when 
“  he  railed  his  people  againft  me,  and  when, 
“  from  his  prifon,  he  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  ; 
“  as  this  crime  would  then  have  conduced  to  the 
‘‘  grandeur  and  repofe  of  my  empire,  I  might  per- 
“  haps  have  been  feduced.  I  have  ever  revered 
“  the  blood  of  my  race  ;  never  have  I  fought  to 
“  fpill  it ;  and  if  in  battle,  when  I  was  abfent, 
and  at  a  diflance,  in  oppofition  to  my'"will,  the 
“  blind  ardour  of  my  foldiers  fpared  no  one,  the 
“  crime  is  his  who  compelled  me  to  arm  them 
for  my  .own  defence.  Caflilians,  my  vidlory 
coft  me  more  tears,  than  all  the  evils  I  ex- 
**  perience  will  ever  make  me'lhed.  Enquire,” 
continued  he,  if  I  have  rendered  myfelf  odious 
to  my  people.  I  am  fallen  from  a,  throne ; 
my  fceptre  is  broken ;  my  friends  are  dead  ;• 
I  am  alone  in  chains,  with  women  and  chil- 
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dren  ;  they  have  nothing  further  to  fear  from 
“  me,  or  to  hope.  It  is  in  fuch  an  extremity 
“  of  weaknefs  and  mifery,  that  a  good  King 
‘‘  may  be  diftinguiOied  from  a  tyrant ;  it  is  in 
“  circu.mftances  like  mine  that  the  hatred  of 
**  the  public  breaks  forth,  or  its  love  becomes 
‘‘  confpicuous.  Examine  what  intereft  I  have 
“  in  their  hearts,  and  if  they  treat  me  as 
“  vricked  or  guilty.  A  refpedtfiil  tendernefs, 
‘‘  a  difmterefted  and  faithful  attachment,  an 
ot^dience  at  once  voluntary  and  entire,  in  a 
“  word,  the  love  that  my  people  difeover  to- 
“  w^grds'  a  mifcrable  captive,  will  wilnefs  for 
“  me  againfl  the  imputations  of  hander;  and  I 
‘‘  require,  even  of  you,  to  be  told  whether  a 
“  triumph  like  this  be  referved  for  guilt  or  for 
virtue?/  Their  fentirnents  and  condudl  are 
now  open  to  your  own  infpedbion,  and  to  it, 
‘‘  Judge  of  my  life,  I  appeal.  Ye  cannot, 
“  whatever  ye  may  have  been  told,  ye  can  never 
‘‘  believe  that  he,  who,  from  his  prifon,  and 
degraded  as  I  am,  ftill  finds  his  will,  though 
deftitute  of  power  to  enforce  it,  is  received 
‘‘  as  facred,  and  beholds  his  obedient  fubjedts 
proftrate  before  him,  whilh;  their  tears  trickle 
“  over  his  chains,  was  ever  unjuft  or  fanguinary 
‘‘  on  the  throne.  What  I  have  been  on  the  throne, 
you  have  found  me  in  fetters,  plain,  Cncere, 
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(enfible  to  injury,  but  more  fenfible  to  friend- 
fhip.  I  am  accufed  of  having  attempted  to 
“  efcape,  and  of  meditating  an  infurredion  a* 
gainft  you.  The  thought  never  entered  my 
«  mind  ;  but,  had  I  cherifhed  fuch  defigng, 
«  would  it  have  been  criminal  in  me  ?  Regard 
“  thofe  bloody  plains ;  behold  thefe  chains  with 
“  which  ye  have  difgraced  the  innocent  hands 
of  a  King  ;  and  determine  whether  any  expe- 
“  dient  could  be  unlawful  that  might  have  con- 
«  ducedto  my  fafety.  Ah  !  ye  yourfelves  have 
but  too  fully  juflified  what  defpair  might  have 
‘‘  prompted  me  to  try.  Notwithftanding,  I  call 
“  Heaven  to  witnefs,  that,  as  Pizarro  had  given  me 
‘‘‘  his  word  and  yours  that  my  life  Ihould  be  grant- 
«  ed  me,  rny  liberty  reltored,  my  family  fpared, 
**  and  the  remains  of  my  unfortunate  people  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  unmolefted,  1  had  placed  all 
my  hopes  in  him,  and  was  entirely  occupied  in 
“  colleding  the  gold  for  my  ranfom.  My  God, 
“  who  no  doubt  is  your  God,  knows  my  heart, 
and  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
«  But  if  my  innocence  will  not  affeft  you,  refpe<ft 
my  mistortunes.  1  am  a  father,  a  hulband,  and 
a  King.  Judge  then  the  anguifh  of  my  heart. 
Do  ye  wifii  to  fee  me  a  fuppliant ;  1  am  one, 
and  I  bring  to  your  feet  the  tears  of  my  people, 
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my  children  and  their  feeling  mothers.  Thefer 
“  are,  at  lead,  innocent/’ 

The  hearts  of  the  judges  were  touched  by  this 
artlefs  and  afle£ling  addre'fs  ;  and  Pizarro  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  of  their  favourable  dirpofition. 
Ataliba  was  ordered  to  withdraw  j  and  their  opi¬ 
nions  were  colie£led.  .  .  .  But,  how  great  was  the 
aftonifliment  of  Pizarro  and  his  friends,  to  find 
that  the  majority  condemned  him  to  die  !  They 
infiantly  remonftrated  againftthis  unjufi;  decifion, 
and  reminded  the  council  of  their  refolutioh  to 
refer  the  caufe,  after  having  gone  thro’  this  pro- 
cefs,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Emperor.  Requelme 
propofed  it ;  the  wEoIe  council  had  acquiefeed’; 
the  unanimity  of  the  refolve  could  not  be  denied 
and  Ataliba,  iho’  condemned,  had  ftill  the  hope 
of  being  carried  into  Spain,  and  there  heard  and 
tried.  But  the  malignant  fury  that  purfued  his 
life  was  too  vigilant  to  lofe  his  prey. 

Valverde,  efcaped  from  his  chains,  and  again 
at  large,  returned,  with  rage  fiilf  rankling  in  his 
heart,  and,  having  difguifed  himfelf,  entered, 
unknown,  in  the  midllof  a  dark  night,  into  the 
walls  of  CafTmialca.  At  this  liour  Almagro 
with  his  partifans  were  contriving  their  horrid 
plot.  The  villain  '  prefen'ting*  himfelf  before 
them,  faid,  ‘‘  Acknowledge,  my  friends,  the 
‘  faithfulnefs  of  his  promifes,  who  hath  de- 
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dared  to  the  juft  man.  Thou  Jljalt  tread  on  the 
“  lion  and  adder.  Ye  have  feen  me  loaded  with 
“  irons,  profcribed,  lent  on  board  a  ftiip  to  be 
“  left  in  a  defolate  ifland,  where  I  might  become 
“  the  prey  of  voracious  beafts ;  and  now,  be- 
“  hold  me  in  the  midft  of  you.  God  hath 
“  broken  the  fnare  of  the  wicked  ;  he  derides 
“  the  counfelti  of  the  ungodly ;  he  hath  held 
“  forth  ,his  hand  to  the  weak,  innocent,  and 
“  perfecuted.  But  will  ye,  warriors,  whom  he 
hath  chofen  to  defend  his  caufe,  and  whom 
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The  atrocity  of  this  advice  ftartled  the  bolideft; 
But,  Valverde,  without  allowing  them  time  to 
hefitate,  faid  :  “  On  this  your  life  and  honour 
depend,  and,  what  is  far  more  to  be  regard ecF, 
the  glory  of  religion,  and  the  interefts  of 
‘‘  Heaven  :  the  God  of  vengeance  who  fent  me, 
“  hath  forbidden  you  to  deliberate.  Pizarro  is 
now 'at  reft;  all  is  quiet;  and  Requelme, 
“  who  conduffed  the  procefs,  hath  a  right  to 
fee,  and  interrogate  Ataliba  at  all  hours ;  let 
him  procure  me  admiflion  to  the  prifon,  and  I 
“  defire  only  two  determined  men  with  him  and 
myfelf.” 

.The  importance  of  the  crime  prevailed  over 
the  horror  of  committing  it ;  and  by  a  guilty 
(Hence,  they  Ihuddered  while  they  confented  tO' 
what  they  could  not  approve.  Then,  Valverde, 
relaxing  bis  voice,  weiit  on  :  “  In  depriving  this 
“  infidel  of  life  we  fhail  not  negiedl  the  care  of- 
‘‘  his  falvation.  It  is  my  wifh,  by  purifying 
“  him  with  the  holy  water  of  baptifm,  to  render 
“  his  death  no  lefs  precious  to  himfelf  than  it  is- 
“juft,  and  to  fandlify  the  homicide  preferibed* 
“  to  us  by  the  law.” 

The  family  of  Ataliba,  with  eyes  exhaufted 
of  tears,  and  hearts-  wearied  with  fobs,  were 
now  fleeping  around  him.  But  the  Prince,  per¬ 
plexed  with  melancholy  forebodings,  was  unable 
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to  clofe  his  eye-lids.  He  heard  his  prifon  open. 
He  beheld  Pvequelme  enter,  and,  with  him  three 
men,  wrapped  in  long  cloaks,  that  concealed, 
all  but  their  eyes,  which  appeared  to  gleam 
with  cruelty.  An  emotion  of  terror  feized  him  j 
he  rofe  j  and  overcoming  his  wciiKneis  advan¬ 
ced  to  meet  them.  “  Inca,’^  laid  Kequelme, 
let  ns  retire,  and  not  wake  tliefe  wemen  and 
children.  It  is  but  juft  that  the  innocent 
ihouid  repofe  in  peace.  Attend.  You  have 
**  been  tried  and  condemned  *,  according  to  the 
**  rigour  of  the  law,  fire  would  be  your  punilh- 
**  ment.  13ut  it  depends  upon  yourlelf  to  avoid 
the  flames ;  and  this  religious  man,  W'hom 
you  will  hear,  is  come  to  offer  you  the 
‘‘  means. 

The  Prince,  at  thefe  words,  turned  pale.  “  I 
know,”  faid  he,  “  that  the  council  have  tried 
“  me  ;  but  muft  they  not  fend  me  to  the  court 
“  of  Spain,  and  referve  for  your  King  a  right 
“that  belongs  only  to  him?” — iruft  me,  • 
“  the  moments  are  dear,”  continued  Requelme  . 

“  attend  to  this  virtuous  and  wife  man,  who 
“  hath  interefted  himfelf  in  your  misfortunes.' 

Valverde  then  went  on.  Do  you  not  defire 
“  to  worihip  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  r  - 
“  Certainly,”  anfwered  the  unhappy  Prince, 

“■  if 
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if  this  God,  as  he  is  declared  to  be,  is  bene- 
“  ficent,  powerful,  and  juft,  if  nature  is  his  work,  | 
“  and  the  Sun  himfelf  one  of  his  gifts,  I  join, 
with  all  nature,  to  adore  him.  How  ungrate- 
ful,  how  irrational  muft  he  be,  who  fliould 

refufe  him  his  love  ?” - “  And  do  you  de- 

fire  to  be  inftruaed,”  ftill  alked  this  perfidious  ^ 

monk,  in  the  facred  truths  that  he' hath  reveal-  | 

ed  to  us,  to  become  acquainted  with  his  wor-  I 

fhip  and  follow  his  law  ?” - “  I  earneftly  de-  | 

“  fire  it,”  replied  the  Inca,  “  as  I  have  told  you,  ^ 

“  and  am  impatient  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  light,  f 

“  that  they  may  be  enlightened  and  I  may  be-  » 

“  lieve.” - “  Heaven  be  prailed,”  replied 'Val- 

verde,  “  he  is  dilpoled  as  I  wiftied  him  to  be. 

“  Implore  then,  on  your  knees,  this  God  of  good-  t 

“  nels  and  of  clemency  ;  and  receive  the  lalutary  S 

‘‘  water  that  regenerates  his  children.”  The  In-  ' 

ca,  with  an  humble  mind  and  a  docile  dilpofition,  J 
bowed,  and  received,  on  his  knees,  the  holy  wa-  J 

ter  of  baptifm.  “  Heaven  is  opened,”  laid  Val-  .1 
verde,  “  and  the  moments  are  precious.”  At  the  s 
fame  inftant  he  gave  the  fignal  to  his  two  atten-  | 
dants  ;  and  the  fatal  cord  fupprefied  the  Inca’s  laft"^  J 
fighs. 

It  was  -  from  the  lamentable  cries  of  his  chil- 
dren  and  their  mothers  that  the  news  of  his  death  | 
was  fpread,-  at  the  return  of  morning.  Some  of  I 
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th-Q  Spaniards  were  ftricken  with  horror ;  but  the 
greatefl:  part  applauded  the  audacity  of  the  aflaf- 
fins ;  and  it  was  thought  they  had  been  lufRcient- 
ly  merciful  in  not  extending  the  fate  of  this  un* 
happy  Prince  to  his  wives  and  children,  who, 
from  this  moment,  were  abandoned  to  the  com- 
paffion  of  the  Indians. 

Pizarro,  indignant,  Ihocked  and  weary  of  con¬ 
tending  againft  wickednefs,  after  having  impre¬ 
cated  curfes  on  thefe  execrable  aflaflins  and  their 
fanatical  partizans,  retired  to  the  city  of  the 
-  Kings  *,  which  then  was  beginning  to  be  built 
in  the  vale  of  Rimac.  Licentioufnefs,  plunder, 
rapacity,  murder,  and  defolation,  without  re- 
flraint,  every  where  prevailed ;  the  face  of  this 
continent  prefented  nothing  to  the  view  but 
tribes  of  Indians,  falling,  as  they  fled,  into  the 
fnares,  or  beneath  the  fwords,  of  the  Spaniards. 
From  the  coaft  of  Mexico  came  Alvarado,  the 
friend  of  Cortez,  and  the  fcourge  of  both  Ame- 

*  He  gav'g  it  the  name  of  Ciudad,  de  los  Reyes,  either  fiom 
the  circumftance  of  having  laid  the  firfl:  ftone,  at  that  feafon 
when  the  Church  celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or, 
as  it  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juanna  and  Charles,  the  fb» 
vefeigns  of  Caftlle.  This  name  it  dill  retains  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Dr  Robertfon’s  Hift. 
%f  America,  Vol.  II.  p.  I5>4» 
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ricas,  the  rival  of  the  new  conquerors.  He  fei- 
'  zed  on  their  prey,  thirfting  like  them  for  gold  and 
for  blood.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  this 
imrnenfe  empire,  ravage  and  defolation  univerfal- 
ly  prevailed.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  In¬ 
dians  were  flaughtered  ;  almoft  all  the  reft,  en- 
flaved,  were  driven  to  perifti-in  the  mines,  a  thou- 
fand  tiroes  envying  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had  been 
maflacred. 

At  length,  when  thefe  ravenous  wolves  had  ' 
fatiated  themfelvcs  with  the  carnage  of  Indians, 
their  ungovernable  ferocity  turned  them  on 
each  other.  The  cry  of  blood  from  Ataliba' 
reached  to  Heaven-  Scarcely  any  of  thofe  who 
had  contributed  to  the  crime  of  his  death  efca- 
ped  from  punilhment;  and  while  fome,  taken  by 
the  Indians  in  unfrequented  places,  expired  be¬ 
neath  the  fatal  cord,  others,  for  once  juft,  de- 
ftroyed  one  another.  The  execrable  Valverde 
condu^fing  a  band  of  tbefe  plunderers  in  pur-, 
fuit  of  fome  Indians,  who  had'  retired  to  the 
woods  for  fafety,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Canni¬ 
bals  ;  and  being  burnt  and  tore  afnnder  while 
alive,  was  devoured  before  he  expired  ;  he  died 
with  blafphtmies.on  his  tongue,  in  rage  and  de- 

✓ 

*  The  execrable  Valverde.']  The  Truth  is  too  horrid  to  relate ; 
Jufticc  is  here  fublfituted  in  its  place. 

k 


fpair. 


N  C  A  S. 


fpair.  Perjured  and  a  traitor  *  towards  Pizarro, 
Almagro  fuffered  the  moft  fhameful  punlfliment, 
and  his  pufilanimity  completed  the  juft  oppro¬ 
brium  of  his  death.  Pizarro,  whofe  guilt  con- 
fa  fted  in  having  given  fcope  to  the  eommiflion  of 
fo  many  crimes,  was  betrayed  by  his  own  adhe¬ 
rents^  and  fell  by  a flafli nation.  Overpowered 
by  numbers,  he  funk,  but  as  a  great  man  who 
difdained  life  and  defied  death.  After  he  expired, 
a  war  was  kindled  between  his  rivals  and  his 
brothers.  Cufeo,  facked  and  deferted,  faw  the 
carcafles  of  its  tyrants  fcattered  on  its  plains. 
The  waves  of  the  Amazon  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  thofe  it  had  beheld  fpreading  defolation 
on  its  banks ;  and  fanaticifm,  furrounded  by 
maflacres  and  devaftation,  fitting  on  heaps  of 
flainj  extended  her  looks  over  immenfe  ruins, 
applauded  herfelf  at  the  fight,  and  praifed  Hea¬ 
ven  for  crowning  her  labours. 


*  Perjured  and  a  traitor.']  Almagro  tiad  fworn  a-new,  on  a 
<onfecrated  hoft,  never  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  Pizarro, 


and  his  oath  was  expreired  in  thefe  words:  0  Lord,  if  I  violate 
:tbc  oath  ivhich  I  here  make,  1  auijh  that  thou  mayefr  confound  me  iji 
Miy  lody,  and  in  mjfoul.  According  to  this  oath  he  was  perjured. 


THE  END. 
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